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The Most Important End 
of a Radiator 


A radiator that stays 
hot all over is much to be 
desired. Putting steam 
into one end is not 
enough; the products of 
its conversion into heat 
(air and water) must be 
removed also. * 


The realization of this 
fact; the perfecting of a 
thermostatic device that 
did the work—these were 
the beginnings of the 
C. A. Dunham Company 
in 1903 at Marshalltown, 
Iowa. The marketing of 
the device literally turned 
the low-pressure steam 


heating industry upside 
down. Today, practically 
all radiator traps are of 
the Dunham type. 


The advertising invest- 
ment of the C.A. Dunham 
Company has steadily 
grown in a fixed ratio to 
the growth of the busi- 
ness. This policy was our 
recommendation five 
years ago. The sixty of- 
fices in the United States, 
Canada and abroad prove 
that a good product, 
sound policies and perti- 
nent publicity make a 
good business recipe. . 
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—to move the world | '«° 


HIS is Federal’s own Interrupting 

Idea—that no man, however en- 
dowed and experienced in Advertising, 
can know it all. 


To the strength of each Federal 
director is added the strength of all 
—plus a staff which has described 
itself in letters of bronze as “FEDER- 
ATED IN LOYALTY AND PURPOSE.” 


It is in federation with this federation 
that many advertisers have de- 
veloped power to move the markets 
of the world. 


FEDERAL 


Advertising Agency, Inc. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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How Shall I Pay My Salesmen 
Under Present Conditions? 


An Analysis of the Most Approved Methods, with New Tendencies 
Pointed Out 


By John Allen Murphy 












N° doubt you will say that any 
1 ‘N man who imagines he can 
write anything new on the subject 
of sales compensation must needs 
be a person of very great egotism. 
The question has been discussed and 


sating the men who are able to sell 
goods profitably despite the troub- 
lous business conditions that con- 
front us. In many cases, the meth- 
ods formerly employed have not 
been suited to these new conditions. 





written about 
so exhaustively 
that one would 
think the last 
vord has been 
either spoken or 
penned, 

Sales compen- 
sation, however, 
is not so thread- 
bare as that. 
There still re- 
mains much to 
be said about 

In fact, few 
companies are 
ever quite sat- 
ised with the 
methods they 
use in paying 
their salesmen. 
They are al- 
ways looking 
for some better 
way. For this 
reason, if for 
no other, the 
subject is one 
of perennial in- 
terest. 

Particularly at 
the present time 
is there a need 
for an analysis 
of the best meth- 
ods of compen- 











Y advice would be not to 

jump hurriedly from one of 
these plans of compensation to an- 
other. No one of them is a pana- 
cea. In preparing for this article 
I have talked personally with not 
less than 75 sales managers of 
successful firms. No one of them 
has a standardized solution of the 
present difficulty. 


After all, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that the salesman’s 
compensation question leads back 
into the heart of the business. Are 
your prices right? Don’t deceive 
yourself with a slight cut, if your 
costs justify a real slash. How 
are your terms regarded? Does 
your sales force regard your credit 
department as autocratic? Is your 
competitor giving more help at the 
“point of sale”? Finally, how 
about your advertising, both as to 
quality and quantity? Is it really 
helping the salesmen? 

In many cases the solution is 
with the sales manager himself. 
He is the point of contact with the 
house. He knows its resources. 
He fails in his duty unless he 
brings his inside knowledge of 
conditions throughout the indus- 
try to the aid of the field man. 








Table of Contents on page 182 


Especially has 
the commission 
form of payment 
been found un- 
satisfactory. 
During the in- 
flated era, a com- 
mission sales- 
man, with a good 
line, had a bo- 
nanza. About 
the only thing 
that limited his 
income was 
the scarcity of 
merchandise. 
Selling, itself, 
présented no 
difficulties. Dur- 
ing this period 
every salesman 
who could be 
assured of a 
steady supply of 
goods preferred 
to be on a com- 
mission basis. 

But deflation, 
which set in 
about a year 
ago, soon de- 
stroyed the com- 
mission man’s 
sinecure. In 
some lines prices 
went down so 
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rapidly and buying was so greatly 
curtailed that a man entirely de- 
pendent on his sales was scarcely 
able to make enough to keep body 
and soul together. Not only did 
income drop off drastically, but 
what is just as bad, outgo in- 
creased. Traveling expenses, with 
the advance in railroad rates and 
in some cases hotel rates, began 
to go up as sales started to go 
down. On this basis many sales- 
men who were not supplied with a 
drawing account quickly exhausted 
their savings and were obliged to 
abandon their territories. Their 
employers could not afford to in- 
crease the rate of commission, and 
even if they did it would have ‘done 
little good. A liberal rate of com- 
mission does not materially im- 
prove a salesman’s finances when 
there is no business to be had. 
Under such a system the sales ma- 
chinery of many a business ac- 
tually collapsed. To revive the 
business the company had to start 
its sales end functioning once 
more, and the only way this could 
be accomplished was to pay the 
salesmen in some different way. 
Hence many houses have switched 
from the commission basis to the 
salary form of payment or to some 
other method. 

On the other hand, the commis- 
sion system should not receive the 
entire burden of our criticism. A 
number of concerns, that pay their 
salesmen a straight salary, a sal- 
ary and a commission, a salary 
and a bonus or some other com- 
plication of these methods, have 
expressed themselves as being dis- 
satisfied with their system. Sev- 
eral companies in the tire industry, 
for example, that have been pay- 
ing salaries have gone over to the 
commission plan. The same thing 
has happened, here and there, in 
other industries. Obviously the 
explanation of this reversion is 
that the salesmen in so many war- 
boomed fields have grown so 
flabby that the only way their em- 
ployers could make them get down 
to hard work once again was to 
throw them absolutely on their 
own resources. A man who must 
go without a dinner unless he can 
make a sale before the dinner bell 
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rings is going to employ every 


atom of his ability to get that sale 
For disciplinary purposes, such ar 
experience is undoubtedly good 
for a salesman, but it remains t 
be seen whether sales made un 
der the compuision of the seller’s 
appetite are the best kinds of sales 
in the long run, for the company. 

When you get right down to it 
the problem of paying salesmen 
properly cannot always be dis 
posed of by the mere fact of 
adopting some popular system of 
compensation. Usually the ques 
tion cannot be settled arbitrarily 
The plan used must be suited to 
the needs of the particular hous: 
and to the requirements of th« 
business situation prevailing at the 
time. Often the temperament of 
the salesman must be considered. 
Frequently the peculiarities of the 
various territories must be put in 
the equation. So many factors 
should be reckoned with and so 
many influences allowed to enter, 
that it is almost impossible to de- 
vise an ideal system. Any system 
used must necessarily be imper- 
fect. Because of its imperfections, 
every system should be subject to 
periodic readjustment. 


PRINCIPAL METHODS OF 
COMPENSATION 


In order quickly to get at the 
gist of this subject, we will con 
sider only the principal sales com 
pensation methods in this articl 
In enumerating these methods, 
probably no two sales executives 
would agree on exactly the same 
list, but nevertheless I think I am 
safe in saying that the sales pay 
ing plan of nearly all concerns is 
included in the following: 


Straight commission. 

Straight salary. 

Salary and commission. 

Salary and bonus. 

Commission and bonus. 

Salary, commission and bonus 

Task and bonus system. 

Drawing account against profi 
on sales or bonus accumu 
lations. 

The point system. 


The numerous other systems tha 
are in existence are arrived at b 
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Fee CHARACTER OF OUR 


CLIENTS INDICATES THE CHARACTER OF OUR SERVICE 


@----- 
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IVERSITY of accounts handled by an ad- 

vertising agency broadens its experience and 
enhances the value of its service. Our accounts 
are so widely diversified that to better serve 
them we have grouped them into eleven dis- 
tinct Divisions of similar but non-competitive 
enterprises. A representative example is the 
following group of 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


Cleveland Metal Products Company New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves 
Perfection Heaters, Aladdin Utensils 

Crescent Washing Machine Co. Dish Washers 

Eclipse Stove Company Stoves 

Perfection Stove Company, Ltd. Oil Cook Stoves and Heaters 

U. S. Rubber Company Usco Jar Rubbers 

Wm. A. Kribs Company, Ltd. Electric Washing Machines 


In addition to Household Articles, our account Divisions 
are as follows: 


Banks and Bankers 

Office Supplies 

Petroleum Products 
PublicService and Municipal 
Miscellaneous 


Food Products and Confectionery 
Building Materials 

Proprietaries and Druggists’ Sundries 
Industrials 

Farm Equipment and Supplies 


THE H.K.MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising - 61 Broadway-New York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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devising a combination of two or 
more of the foregoing plans. 
The Commission Plan. I have 
put this first because of the vast 
extent of its employment and be- 
cause there is more controversy 
about it than any other system of 
paying salesmen. Every company 
figures that it can pay a certain 
percentage to sell its goods. In 
the long run, whether he works 
on a salary or some other basis, 
the salesman gets this percentage 
in the form of compensation and 
no more. Why not, therefore, 
simplify the whole process by giv- 
ing him this percentage outright 
as a commission as fast as he piles 
up his sales? In that way he will 
know what he is making every 
day. Being practically in business 
for himself, he will work harder 
and develop every opportunity 
to increase his commissions. Lit- 
erally thousands of firms have 
found that this plan works out 
satisfactorily, at least from the 
standpoint that a tremendous vol- 
ume of sales. is produced. The 
principal weakness in the plan, 


however, is that it works too well. 


in their eagerness 
to earn commissions, frequently 
oversell the product. They often 
leave in their wake a stretch of 
overstocked dealers. They call 
only on the big buyers and hence 
neglect the little fellows. They 
sometimes load up the jobber and 
then do not help him to unload. 
They skim their territories, taking 
only the cream and leaving un- 
touched the hard-to-be-had busi- 
ness. Too often a commission 
territory is only superficially 
worked. Investigations have re- 
peatedly disclosed that commis- 
sion men have called on only a 
small part of the prospects in the 
field. One concern found that in 
no part of its territory were more 
than 25 per cent of its possible 
customers canvassed. 


The salesmen, 


MANY OBJECTIONS 


Salesmen, working on a com- 
mission, as a rule, object to mak- 
ing out reports and to writing the 
detailed letters that sales man- 
agers nowadays require. They 
feel that they are working for 
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themselves and hence are beyond 
the sales executive’s control. 
Hence they refuse to do any sort 
of work outside of actual selling. 
They take no interest in engaging 
in any promotion activities, such 
as keeping mailing lists accurate, 
putting up signs, or making win- 
dow displays. Sometimes they can 
be induced to do these things, but 
not unless it is made clear that 
the promotion will result in an im- 
mediate sale. 

When the salesmen are on a 
commission basis, it often causes 
bookkeeping difficulties. Terri- 
torial infringements are common. 
One salesman sneaks business 
from another’s territory. They 
both claim the commission. It is 
not pleasant to adjust these dis- 
putes. Then, too, where the com- 
mission man has a drawing ac- 
count he often withdraws more 
than he has earned. When this 
overdraft is large, a sales man- 
ager will be inclined not to dis- 
charge an incompetent man until 
he has made good the deficiency. 
Usually he gets further in the hole, 
and when he does leave or is dis- 
missed, he owes his employers 
hundreds and sometimes thousands 
of dollars. Once a man is out of 
the organization it is not likely 
that he will ever pay these over- 
drafts. 

When the commission salesman 
has a large line and the rate varies 
he will be apt to sell the products 
that pay him the best. If the rate 
doesn’t vary, it is natural for him 
to push the thing that sells the 
easiest. Thus he doesn’t do hi 
whole line justice. Being human 
he will always look out for num 
ber one first. 

When men on commission mak« 
a lot of money, they usually live 
up to it. During the late boon 
period many such salesmen mad 
from $10,000 to $25,000 a year 
Normally their incomes did no 
exceed $6,000 a year. It is harc 
for these men to get back to their 
old standard of living. This in 
evitable readjustment is one caus¢ 
of the discontent that exists at th« 
present time in the ranks of com 
mission salesmen. The extrava- 
gance of these men during pros 
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An Active Market 


The reports we receive regarding the pulling 
power of THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
are most gratifying. Just the other day we 
received an order from one agency accompa- 
nied by a letter stating that the company 
for whom they were sending the order gave 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN credit for 


setting them up in business. 


The Peerless Fashion service advise us that 
in February, 1921, pattern orders from THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN readers were 134% 


over February, 1920. 


Just two of many such reports and signifi- 
cant of the reader interest and confidence 
enjoyed by THE AMERICAN WOMAN, 
to say nothing of the tremendous buying 
market represented by its readers. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Vestern Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harine, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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perous times unprepares them for 
the lean days which always fol- 
low. Not having saved any 
money, they are unable to finance 
themselves during periods of de- 
pression. This is one of the most 
serious drawbacks to the com- 
mission system. It is a mistake 
to place the financing of a com- 
pany’s selling operations entirely 
in the hands of salesmen, many of 
whom are likely to be impecunious. 

Another objection to a straight 
commission plan is that the men 
do not always work consistently. 
They will work hard in the morn- 
ing and take the afternoon off. 
They will put over a big deal and 
then go fishing for a week. You 
may say the men have a perfect 
right to do this. In a sense they 
have, but in a larger sense they 
have not. It is not fair for them 
to abandon their territories even 
for a day. While they are away 
their employers are not repre- 
sented in that district. This often 
gives competition an opening 
wedge. Then, too, it often hap- 


pens that where too many mem- 


bers of the sales force decide to 
knock off work at the same time 
the factory will not receive enough 
orders to keep it going. The fac- 
tory and office expense and the 
general overhead of the business 
go on whether the salesmen work 
or not. Not knowing when his 
men are going to work and when 
they are going to take it easy 
makes it difficult for the sales 
manager to forecast his sales, and 
this makes factory operation un- 
certain. 
WIDE AND SUCCESSFUL USE 

I have presented quite a for- 
midable array of objections to the 
commission system. Perhaps the 
picture has been painted too dark. 
The straight commission scheme, 
with or without a drawing ac- 
count, is used by thousands of 
successful business houses. There 
must, therefore, be something to 
say in its favor. The fact is that 
numerous concerns would have 
found it difficult to start in busi- 
ness had it not been possible to 
hire salesmen on commission. 
They were obliged to start mod- 
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estly and were not able at the out- 
set to finance the selling of their 
production. They were able, how- 
ever, to secure a few strong sales- 
men, willing to finance themselves, 
to go out and start the sales ball 
rolling. Afterward, when these 
companies became solidly estab- 
lished, they found it advantageous 
to continue the commission plan, 
often for no other reason than 
that the old salesmen wished to 
continue it. 

The type of salesmen that can 
put over a high-priced specialty 
will, as a rule, work only on a 
commission basis. That is why we 
find the commission idea prevail- 
ing in such linés as adding ma- 
chines, cash registers, dictating 
machines and similar other prod- 
ucts. The plan operates very well 
in these fields. Most of the sales- 
men hired are men who do not 
have to employ questionable prac- 
tices. They are not asked to per- 
form many of the extraneous 
duties that frequently take up the 
time of the salaried salesman. 

The commission plan is also 
used in many general lines simply 
because the sales executive of the 
business is convinced that for his 
purposes it is the most practical 
plan. These houses try to control 
the weakness in the system by the 
adoption of certain devices. In 
many cases they pay the traveling 
expenses of the commission men. 
In this manner they gain some 
control over the sales force. They 
prevent overstocking and the mak- 
ing of rash promises by penalizing 
men for every proved offense. 
They are careful in their selec 
tion of men. Thus by watchful 
supervision they are able to pre 
vent the abuses which customa 
rily follow the adoption of th 
commission system. 

Next to straight salary, th 
commission plan is the most popu 
lar system of sales compensation 
But as I have already shown, re 
cent business developments hav: 
somewhat dimmed its popularity 
Just at present there is a slight 
tendency away from the commis 
sion plan in favor of other sys 
tems, 


Straight Salary. Until recentl; 
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this was regarded as the best all- 
around plan of paying salesmen. 
Probably it is still the most exten- 
sively used of all systems. 

In the last analysis every sales- 
man is on the road for the 
purpose of selling goods. But he 
has another duty to perform which 
is just as important, and that is 
to represent his house properly. 
In representing his house, he has 
to do many things that do not lead 
to immediate sales. Every time 
a salesman nods a pleasant “good 
morning” to a clerk or makes a 
favorable impression on a pros- 
pect, even though he does not sell 
him that time, he is building good- 
will in that territory for his em- 
ployer. This good-will is valu- 
able. Some day it is going to pro- 
duce business. The salaried man, 
because he is not under the neces- 
sity of making immediate sales, 
usually builds good-will for his 
house more consistently than the 
salesman who is worrying where 
his supper is coming from. 

Having the men under control 
and working according to the sales 


plan is a fundamental principle of 
good sales management. This idea 
is best promoted under the salary 
system or some similar basis of 


assured compensation. That is 
why we find most salesmen sell- 
ing  well-advertised products 
working on a salary. By reason 
of this the sales manager can 
direct them as he sees fit. He can 
route them according to the neces- 
sities of the business. He can 
make them comb their territories 
thoroughly. He can have them 
put up advertising displays, collect 
bills or handle any emergency that 
comes along. The varnish sales 
manager, for example, can have 
his salesmen call on architects to 
win their influence, even though 
no sales can be made to them. 

In the early days, and even re- 
cently, it was common practice for 
advertising agencies to talk sales 
compensation almost exclusively 
in soliciting accounts. They would 
find a manufacturer whose selling 
expense may have been 30 per 
cent. This high expense was due 
to the small volume of business 
being done. It was not hard to 
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show such a manufacturer that 
good advertising would increase 
his volume. Sometimes the first 
year’s advertising would knock 10 
per cent off of the cost of sales. 
The advertising done in subse- 
quent years would lower the cost 
still further. I know of one manu- 
facturer whose selling cost in his 
non-advertising days approximated 
35 per cent. To-day, after several 
years of advertising, his sales cost 
is 12 per cent and his advertising 
4 per cent, the total selling ex- 
pense being only 16 per cent. In 
the old days that manufacturer's 
salesmen thought they were mak- 
ing a lot of money. They were 
on commission and at a liberal 
rate, because the manufacturer 
was entirely dependent on them. 
When the advertising policy was 
introduced the men rebelled vig- 
orously. Their complaint was 
that it would destroy their jobs. 
Now those men are on a salary, 
and because of their vastly in- 
creased sales they are making 
more money than they ever made 
on commission. 


INCENTIVE IS DULLED 


But despite its many advantages, 
there is one serious objection to 
the straight salary form of pay- 
ment. It offers no incentive to 
a man to develop his capacity. It 
does not always bring out the 
salesman’s latent ability. After a 
man has demonstrated his ability 
to sell enough goods to keep from 
losing his job, he settles back into 
a career of contented mediocrity 
Of course all salaried salesmen do 
not deteriorate in this way. An 
ambitious man will not let the 
mere system by which he is paid 
hold him down. Neither will a 
skilful sales manager let his men 
get into a rut. It is his job to 
keep them stimulated. However, 
the new theory of management is 
that the old methods of stimu 
lating salesmen were taken as “hot 
air” and consequently were inef- 
fective. Too often the man’s sal- 
ary was not wisely adjusted. It 
was usually fixed after a hagglin 
contest in which the best bar- 
gainer won. The present idea is 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Music should come from 
every farm house 


A farmer likes music. So does his 
family. They like the classical stuff 
and they like the jazz. To the phono- 
graph they owe much. It has brought 
good cheer to a heretofore colorless 
existence, especially to young folks. 


The advertising columns of THE 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER are 
scanned by 200,000 of the country’s 
wealthiest farmers. To every far- 
sighted business man this market of- 
fers a real opportunity for large sales. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200,000 monthly 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 


ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher | 
J. E. FORD, Director of Advertising Ht] 
. R. MANKIN, Eastern Manager, 280 Madison Ave., N. Y. Jee 
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Paid Advertising in 
House-Organs 


Tue Macuen & Down Co. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Totepo, Ouro, March 26, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

One of our clients is contemplating 
publishing a house-organ and is desir- 
ous of making it self-supporting by 
soliciting advertisements from other 
companies. 

Knowing that you have secured con- 
siderable data on the subject of house 
organs, we ask that you kindly let us 
have any information you can, regard- 
ing the subject of outside advertising 
in a manufacturer’s house-organ. 

Is it being done? 

If so, what percentage 
organs that you have listed, 
outside advertisements in 
umns? 

Tue Macuen & Down Co., 
E. A. MacHen. 


of the house- 
are running 
their col- 


HE percentage of house-organs 

which carry paid advertising 
from outside concerns is extreme- 
ly small, and is growing smaller. 
There are many so-called “official 
organs” of associations, societies, 
lodges, clubs, and the like, 
still solicit advertising, and certain 
employees’ magazines solicit ad- 
vertising for articles of gen- 
eral consumption. But with these 
two exceptions, it can be stated 
that the practice has quite gen- 
erally been abandoned, and in 
the great majority of cases it was 
abandoned before it was ever 
started. 

The reasons for this are fairly 
obvious. The manufacturer who 
publishes a house-organ finds his 
prospects for paid advertising 
rather sharply divided into two 
classes: those who deal, or would 
like to deal, with his own pur- 
chasing department, and _ those 
who do not. In soliciting adver- 
tising from the former group, he 
places himself where he can be ac- 
cused of extortion or even black- 
mail, and at the same time jeopar- 
dizes the independence of his own 
purchasing agent. And in ap- 
proaching the latter class he must 
compare the value of his space 
with that of the established, inde- 
pendent publication, with a list of 
subscribers who voluntarily pay 
for the privilege of reading it. 


which . 
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To put it very baldly and bluntly 
he is obliged to accept either black 
mail or charity. 

Even as regards the “officia 
organ” and the employees’ maga 
zine, the solicitation of money fo: 
advertising space is often ques 
tionable. There are “official or- 
gans,” of course, which do builk 
up voluntary subscription lists, an: 
which keep their skirts free fron 
any imputation of extortion. Or 
the other hand there are many, 
such as those emanating from as 
sociations of purchasing agents 
credit men, and the like, whicl 
have practically nothing to offe 
except an influence which is ope 
to sinister interpretation. Th: 
employees’ magazine is, as a rule, 
selling its space for many times 
what it is worth, for the reason 
that there is nothing voluntary) 
about its circulation. By the mer: 
process of getting hired a man 
finds himself upon the mailing list, 
whether he is interested in the 
publication or not. The same thing 
is true of association organs which 
are sent to all members irrespec 
tive of any display of interest in 
the publication—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


= — 
A New Chicago Agency 
Fanning & Collopy is th 
name of a new advertising agency 
formed in Chicago. The principals in 
the agency are: F. A. Harper, formerly 
assistant advertising manager of tl 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Company; J. | 
Fanning, advertising manager of the 
National Bedding Manufacturer; and 
William J. Collopy, formerly of the 
Cornell Wood Products Company. 


C. R. Campbell 
Beach 


C. R. Campbell, formerly with the Cl 
cago office of N. W. Ayer & Son, and 
more recently manager of the National 
Highways Advertising Company, of Chi 
cago, has become associated with R. W 
Beach & Company, Chicago, direct-m 
advertising. 


Harper, 


Now with 


1 


Norman & Bennett Account 
with Tucker Agency 


Norman & Bennett, Boston, Mas 
makers of shoes for men and women, 
have placed their advertising with tle 
Tucker Agency, Inc., of New York. A 
campaign has been started on the “Pire- 


hurst” golf shoes. Periodicals are being 
used. 
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The Story of A 40z. Bottle of ? 


claimed the oil sales- 
man, turning to the garage- 
man as he finished arranging 
a dozen 4-0z. sample oil bot- 
tles on the table. “Now pick 
out—as you claim you can— 
the bottle which contains the 
highest quality lubricating 
oil.” 


Without hesitation the 
garage owner—an experienced 
oil man—selected a_ bottle 
filled with the glitter of liquid 
sunshine. ‘“That’s the best oil 
by a long shot,” he said with 
conviction. 


Thereupon the oil salesman 
broke the seal on the bottle, 
took out the cork and drank 


FOSEPH 


INCORPORATED 
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FactsFirst- 
then 


Advertising 


ATTATUATTTTMTNTTT 


its sparkling contents of corn 
syrup! . 











Individual opinions, although 
based on wide experience, often 
lead business men into error. 
Surface marketing conditions are 
not always true marketing con- 
ditions. “Corn syrup” fallacies 
often fail to sugar the sales 
plums. 


Don’t be satisfied with thinking 
that your merchandising plans 
are right. Know they are right. 
Get unbiased facts from unbiased 
sources on every angle of your 
market. 


A Richards “Book of Facts,” 
made to your order, is unbiased 
to the ’nth degree. Let us tell 
you how a Richards “Book of 
Facts” is prepared. 


Ric HARDS (0, 


Est.1874 


cAdvertising 


NINE EAST FORTIETH ST.~ NEW YORK 


ICHARDS 
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Colliers 


L “WEEKLY 
THE ‘NATIONA e¢a copy 








Consumption is 
as big a problem 
as distribution. 
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“We have never seen a census of 
distribution and consumption. 
Why would it not be practical for 
the Department of Commerce to 
report what is the consumption 
of any given commodity in dif- 
ferent sections or states, and what 
is the distribution of the impor- 
tant lines of manufactured articles 
throughout the country? 











“We suggest that this idea can be 
carried out, perhaps in a greater 
degree, to include not America 
alone, but every other important 
country with which we have 
contact.” 









Read the letter to Mr. Hoover 
in Collier’s for April 9 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL ‘WEEKLY 
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Investment 


business in a market to devote a certain percent of his returns from that market 

to consistent advertising; for example, here in Baltimore through The NEWS 
and The AMERICAN, to expanding, building up and making more profitable 
his returns from the territory. The firms working on this plan are getting more | 
numerous, but they are still scarcer than they should be. On the other hand, a 
tremendous number of firms coming into new markets would like to do so on this 
same basis, expecting, in other words, to establish an initial distribution and spend 
only the ordinary advertising percent of the introductory orders for opening up, 
starting and developing the territory. 


“ week we urged upon the manufacturer with a greater or less established 


How far would a farmer get if he said to himself, “I'll cut off the weeds and brush 
and dig out the stumps and drain and generally clear up this land, and will spend 
5% of what I am able to realize from this clutter, in plowing, harrowing and seed- 
ing and generally preparing the fields for the crops, proceeding thereafter on the 
same basis”? How long on this plan would it take to get a farm into operation? 
On the contrary, does not the farmer do as the advertiser should do — make an 
initial investment both of time and money to get his soil in proper shape, a good 
seed sown and a crop raised before expecting to get any returns at all ? 


Make an initial investment on coming into Baltimore’s responsive market! Sow your seed in the 
fertile soil of NEWS and AMERICAN advertising that will yield abundant returns if properly 

d by merchandising equally as productive. The NEWS and The AMERICAN have 
a combined circulation strength of over 187,000, daily and Sunday, reaching practically every home 
in and near Baltimore, going into every part of the state and the nearby portions of adjoining states 
as well. Rate per line for combined papers, 30¢ daily — 35¢ Sunday. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


“Evening. Daily And Sunday” 


Ole Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 





DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 
Eastern Representative estern Representati\¢ 


150 Nassau Street First Nat’l Bank Bld<. 
New York A Wate Chicago 
Advertising Manager 
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The Hard Nut Prospect—Find Out 
Why He Is Hard 


Pointed Suggestions by a Seasoned Sales Director 


By James H. Collins and Dan Hall 


HEN Dan Hall had the sales 
end of The American To- 
bacco Company he used a simple 
piece of apparatus in testing the 
candidate for a salesman’s job. It 
as something overlooked by the 
mployment managers, psycholo- 
vists, Character readers and em- 
ployment experts generally. Noth- 
ing more than a rocking chair 
vhich the applicant lacking the 
energy and vitality needed for a 
good tobacco salesman would in- 
variably choose instead of a plain 
chair when asked to take a seat. 
In that chair, many a youth un- 
fitted for the organization rocked 
himself out of it before he got in. 
Dan Hall loved the prospect 
who was hard to sell. The harder, 
the better. If there was, located 
in some remote section of his ter- 
ritory, a merchant almost patho- 
logical in his resistance to other 
salesmen, Dan Hall would shovel 
path to his door with zest, and 
invariably transform him into a 
customer and a friend. 

Some time before leaving for 
another connection, Mr. Hall 
jotted down for the writer what 

called “a few random thoughts 

the hard man to sell.” They 

e not very random, and they are 

rtainly suited to these times: 

Men are hard to sell for three 

isons: 

1. Because they are posted. 

2. Because they are not posted. 

3. Because they have approached 
he end of their credit line and 

yw that any additional orders 
laced will be declined. 

The buyer who is thoroughly 
posted cannot be sold a gold brick. 
He is hard for the salesman who 
has a bad proposition. 

[he man who is not posted can- 
not be sold for the reason that he 
does not know a bargain when it 
is offered to him. 

‘he hard man to sell is the easy 


man to sell—for somebody. This 
type of merchant concentrates his 
buying, and it is all on a basis 
of confidence. He makes a most 
valuable customer. He cannot be 
moved away from his moorings 
unless you can conclusively prove 
to him that you have some eco- 
nomic advantage over your com- 
petitor which will enable you to 
handle his account as a whole on 
a more satisfactory basis than the 
people he is now buying from. 

All intelligent buyers, hard or 
not, appreciate being called on by 
a salesman who is_ thoroughly 
posted on his line, regardless of 
whether they say so or not. 

The salesman who comes near- 
est to selling everyone is a student 
of human nature and his merchan- 
dise, and has studied them until 
he has mastered both. He must 
feel that this knowledge of his line 
makes him stronger than those 
with whom he has to deal. 

No man is hard to sell to the 
salesman who has_ conviction. 
The great trouble with the average 
salesman is his lack of knowl- 
edge. He has not made that thor- 
ough study of his line and ac- 
quired the confidence that is 
necessary for men who do things. 

All merchants are hard to sell to 
the salesman with a poor proposi- 
tion. A manufacturer who sends 
a salesman out with a poor propo- 
sition deserves to fail, and will. 
With merchandise, as with men, 
nothing but the best lasts. 

Utility is the basic principle of 
selling. Any article that has this 
principle as its selling basis is as 
easy to sell as it ought to be. I 
mean by that, that trade would 
not be worth the having that could 
be taken away from one who has 
it overnight, and if it could, no 
one could be found who would be 
willing to invest in so hazardous 
a game. 
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Any article of merchandise 
which carries the principle of 
benefit to consumer and merchant 
alike will be gladly received by 
both and can be sold readily by 
any salesman of good address and 
ordinary intelligence. 

Merchandise that is marketed in 
accord with the trade law of In- 
ducement, and which may be ex- 
pressed in Quality, Quantity or 
Service, will always succeed. 

All merchants are hard to sell 
to the salesman who approaches 
them in an apologetic way, or the 
salesman who is not thoroughly 
posted on his line. A good buyer 
does not like to buy goods from 
a salesman who is not thoroughly 
up in his line. 

Personally I have known many 
a salesman to lose all chance of 
ever selling a merchant simply be- 
cause he could not reply to some 
question the buyer asked in regard 
to the merchandise the salesman 
offered. All good buyers are 
really seeking information, and 
are wide open at all times to re- 
ceive the student salesman. 

When a real salesman finds a 
man who is hard to sell, he goes 
to work to find out that man’s 
peculiarities, his characteristics. 
He knows that that man is being 
handled by somebody, and he 
never stops until he lands him. 
This character of account is worth 
all the studying required to land 
it, for the reason that the buyer 
does not change his business for 
light and transient reasons. 

I have seen many a salesman 
fail to sell a merchant because he 
attempted to do so with a crowd 
of customers hanging around—too 
much distraction to get the neces- 
sary attention for a sale. I have 
seen other salesmen fail through 
antagonizing a merchant on little 
points that were really non-essen- 
tial, and could quickly have been 
passed over by agreeing with him. 
And I have seen still others talk 
themselves out of an order. They 
talked too much. They had no 
terminals. They failed to stop 
and study the effect upon the 
buyer when they had made a real 
point—which is a very common 
fault of the “windjammer.” 
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New Advertising Manager of 
“Hearst’s International” 


George H. Miller has been appointed 
advertising manager of Hearst’s Inter- 
national, with headquarters at Chicago. 
Mr. Miller joined Lord & Thomas at 
Chicago in 1907, and was with that or- 
ganization for eight years as account 
executive. While with Lord & Thomas 
he was appointed assistant advertising 
manager of the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, of Los Angeles. In 1918 he 
returned to Chicago and became asso- 
ciated with the Western office of Col- 
lier’s. He later joined the Chicago office 
of McCall’s Magazine. 

Frank D. Gardner has been added to 
the advertising staff of Hearst’s Interna- 
tional, and will have his headquarters at 
Chicago. Mr. Gardner was secretary to 
Postmaster-General Hitchcock and_later 
was in charge of publicity for the United 
States Postal Savings System. In 1916 
he became a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Foreign. Language 
Newspapers, and in 1920 was made 
president of that organization 

Harry W. Brown has been added to 
the Chicago ae staff of this pub- 
lication. Mr. Brown was recently sales 
manager of the Hawtin Company, Chi- 
cago. Prior to that he represented Pic- 
torial Review and McCall’s Magazine. 

Frederick R. Levings, who has been 
with Hearst’s International for nine 
years, and who for the last year and a 
half has been manager of the Western 
office, opened an office in Detioit on 
April 1. From this office Mr. Levings 
will handle the Michigan and northern 
Ohio territory for the magazine as spe 
cial representative. 

Howard Coburn has also been added 
to the advertising staff of Hearst’s In- 
ternational at Chicago. He has for sev 
eral years been identified with the auto 
mobile industry, having served the Max 
well Motor Company in the capacity of 
special representative and later as as 
sistant advertising manager. Mr. Coburn 
leaves the Chilton Company to join 
Hearst’s International. 


Join O. ‘Jy. ¢ Gude Co. 


T. J. Burke, recently with the Lo 
Angeles Examiner, and before that wit! 
the Street Railways Advertising Com 
pany, has joined the New York staff o/ 
the O. J. Gude Company, outdoor adver 
tising. 

W. D. Gibson, formerly with the Na 
tional Sign Company at Denver, is now 
with the Chicago staff of the Gude Con 
pany. 


Pillow Cases and Sheetings to 


Be Nationally Advertised 


A na ational advertising campaign, b« 
ginning in trade papers in May and it 
national periodicals in June, is planne 
by the Wamsutta Mills Corporation, Ne\ 
Bedford, Mass., for its pillow cases an 
sheetings. The account is handled | 
Barrows & Richardson at New York. 
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Coffee Advertising Campaign 
Apportioned on New Basis 


Advertising Fund Distributed According to Contribution from Each 
District 


HE newspaper advertising 
campaign of the Joint Coffee 
lrade Publicity Committee, which 
began the middle of March and 
will extend to June 1, is being con- 
ducted on a new basis. Hereafter 


advertising expenditures will be 
made geographically in proportion 


vided into twenty-two districts, 
showing in each the percentage of 
population, consumption of cof- 
fee, newspaper circulation, sub- 
scriptions and advertising appro- 

priations. 
This map has enabled the Com- 
mittee to determine which districts 
are not contributing 





i) ye for 


(making good coffee 


1—Keep your Coffee fresh. Keep it in a 
closed container as nearly air-tight as 


possible. 
and water. 


Never re-cook. 


is clear if properly 








2—Measure proportions carefully, both Coffee 
3—When serving hot Coffee, serve it hor. 


4—Use water only at full boiling-point. 
S—Strain or settle carefully. ALL Coffee the 
made. 


6—Keep Coffee-making utensils clean. 


JOINT COPFES TRADS PUBLICITY COMMITTER 
Ww. Mew Yow 


their due quota to the 
advertising fund and 
has enabled it to be- 
gin work designed to 
spread the total ad- 
vertising appropria- 
tion more evenly on 
a population basis. 
The States whose 
newspapers are now 
receiving the coffee 
advertising number 
thirty-eight, including 
District of Co- 
lumbia, and_ efforts 
are being made to 
bring the missing 
States into line. As 
it stands, California 
leads the list, with 
eighteen newspapers 
used. Iowa comes 
next with sixteen pa- 
pers, then Ohio with 
thirteen, and New 
York and Massachu- 
setts follow with nine 
papers each. Penn- 
sylvania, whose per- 
centage of population 
is relatively large in 
proportion to that of 








“HOW TO MAKE COFFEE” 
NEWSPAPERS 


) the contributions to the adver- 
tising fund from each district. 
(hat is, the amount of money to 
be spent in each district will be 
termined by the subscriptions 
m that area. 
[he Committee has had pre- 
ared a map of the country di- 
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the whole country, has 
only seven papers re- 
ceiving the advertis- 
ing. 

Newspapers in the larger cities 
are receiving forty-inch adver- 
tisements and the small ones 
twenty-seven inch, which will ap- 
pear once a month. In addition 
there are four-inch one-column 
advertisements which will appear 
twice a week in the intervals be- 
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tween the larger advertisements. 
In the larger cities where several 
papers are used, the advertising 
will appear in different mediums 
on different days and will there- 
fore be almost continuous. 

The copy has four main pur- 
poses: First, to give -the public 
proper instructions in making good 
coffee; second, to promote the 
consumption of coffee at soda 
fountains; third, to furnish proof 
of the well-nigh universal use of 
coffee, and fourth, to combat what- 
ever ideas there may be that coffee 
is harmful. 

Special efforts are being made to 
promote the consumption of coffee 
at soda fountains and lunch coun- 
ters, and the business papers in 
the soda fountain trade are re- 
ceiving substantial attention. Five 
of these are to be used, one page 
each month, for the rest of the 
year, except June, July and August. 

In all large space advertisements 
the sign of the coffee club is 
featured, accompanied by lines 
urging the public to look for it in 
dealer windows. 

The newspapers of about 100 
leading towns and cities are re- 
ceiving the advertising, which are 
expected to reach twelve million 
families. 

Before the campaign opened, 
portfolio containing proofs was 
sent out to all subscribers in order 
that they might plan the local ad- 
vertising of their own brand so as 
to hook up with the national cam- 


paign. 


New Officers of Rochester 
“Democrat and Chronicle” 


Herbert J. Winn has been made treas- 
urer, and George W. Robeson has been 
made secretary of the Rochester Print- 
ing Campany, publisher of the Roches- 
ter, N. Y., ) Baw and Chronicle. 

Mr. Winn and Mr. Robeson succeed 
the late Col. N. P. Pond, who was secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Joins “American Machinist” 


Howard Campbell, formerly technical 
editor of the Michigan Manufacturer and 
Financial Record, has joined the editorial 
staff of the American Machinist in New 
York. Mr. Campbell, previous to his 
association with the Michigan Manufac- 
turer, was advertising manager of the 
Detroit branch of the Packard Motor 
Car Co., Detroit. 
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“Sweeper-Vac” Has New 
Advertising Manager 
Geoffrey A. Powers, Jr., formerly of 
the advertising department of the West- 
ern Electric Company, has been 1 

pointed advertising manager of the M. 
Wright Company, of Worcester, Mase: 
This company is the manufacturer of 
vacuum cleaners and makes the “Electric 
Sweeper-Vac” cleaner. 

Previous to his connection with the 
Western Electric Company, Mr. Powers 
was associated with the Curtis Publish- 
ing Co., in its Boston office. 

The M. S. Wright Company 
Printers’ Ink that “it is the plan to 
broaden its advertising activities to a 
considerable extent. The immediate de- 
velopment will be to furnish more and 
better dealer helps and the issuance of 
sound merchandising plans that will 
quickly move the dealer’s stock and tend 
to an immediate stimulation of sales. A 
liberal programme of national advertising 
in the popular magazines has also been 
arranged.” 


J. A. 


informs 


Meyer Leaves Rankin 
Agency 

Joseph A. Meyer has resigned as space 
buyer of the William H. Rankin Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, after 
fifteen years’ service. A farewell din- 
ner was given him by the officers and 
employees of the Rankin organization. 


Holeproof Hosiery to Be Ad- 
vertised in Newspapers 
The Holeproof Hosiery Company, of 
Milwaukee, has decided upon a large 
newspaper campaign which will be run 
mostly in Sunday editions. Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago advertising agency, is 

handling the account. 


Henry M. Beach with New 
York “Evening Post” 
Henry _M. Beach has joined the stafi 
of the New York Evening Post, in 
charge of financial advertising, resigning 
a similar position on Leslie’s Weekly, 
with which he has been connected for 

the past twelve years. 

Mueller Macaroni with James 
Agency 

Advertising Agency, Inc 
accou! 
Jerse 
packag 


The James 
New York, is now handling the 
of C. F. Mueller Company, of 
City, N. J., manufacturer of 
macaroni and spaghetti. 


Account with Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. 

The Macey Company, Grand Rapid 
Mich., maker of filing cabinets, desk 
and sectional bookcases, has placed i 
advertising account with Erwin, Wasey 
‘o., Chicago. 


Macey 
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“In 
SMEUINNE 
nearly everybody 
reads the 


Jayeuecsietem 


Dominate Philadelphia 


You can at one cost reach the 
greatest number of possible 
consumers in the Philadelphia 
territory by concentrating your 
advertising in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody reads’— 


The Bulletin 
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ne Dry Holes 
Mean a Loss 


OU wouldn’t keep on sinking 

dry holes in non-producing 
fields if you knew the way to 
pierce the center of rich oil bearing 
sand with every drill. 


So with advertising—why take a 
chance at unknown masses when 
less than 1% of all our total popu- 
lation does 94% of all corporate 
business in trade and industry? 


There are “gusher” spots in ad- 
vertising, too. Textile mills buy 
500 million dollars’ worth of factory 
equipment every year. Bakeries 
produce products valued at 2 bil- 
lion dollars and have 500 million 
invested in equipment. Hospitals 
spend annually s00 millions for 
supplies and equipment exclusive 
of construction work which nor- 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 122 member papers reaching 
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mally equals 100 million. The 
men’s hat industry producing goods 
valued at 200 million dollars is 
covered by a single business paper. 


These facts—and many more—are 
ready for use by those who desire 
the services of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. You need the 
hand-picked buyers in each field, 
you need the advantages of the 
specialized appeal you can make, 
you need the assured attention and 
interest which is commanded by 
susiness Paper advertising—you 
can have all at the low cost of 
space in high class, prestige build- 


ing mediums. This year of stern 
realities in selling is a good time to 
put this high powered, concentrated 
sales force to work for you. 


“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
e Inc.”’, means proven cir- 
6 culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 

® other departments. 





Headquarters 220 West 42d Street 
53 different fields 


of 


v - 
ALAS SIS 
dp. 9.40.9 tes talfa!'s 
ANAAaaS—S 


NEW YORK 
industry 
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How Much 
of Chicago Can You 
Afford to Cover? 


All Chicago? 

It would be a stupendous task. To ac- 
complish it you would have to use every 
available means of publicity. Even then 
the waste involved would scarcely justify 
the expenditure. 

The buying majority of Chicago? 

That’s a different proposition—a simple 
and an economical one. To do it you need 
use Only one medium. 

The Chicago Daily News, with a circu- 
lation exceeding 400,000, reaches over 
1,200,000 Chicago buyers—77.7% of the 
Chicago buying public. 

It isn’t al] Chicago. But it’s all Chicago 
you need to cover to definitely and effec- 
tively establish your product upon the 
Chicago market. It’s the dominating buy- 
ing majority who practically dictate the 
buying habits of a// Chicago. 

Make up your mind how much of 
Chicago you want to sell—and can afford 
to sell. If you concentrate your efforts on 
the 77.7% buying majority, it will always 
be— 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 

















To the Man Who Wants “a Trade- 
Mark Like ‘Kodak’” 


Usually the Answer Is That He Doesn’t Want Anything of the Sort 


By Roy W. Johnson 


UST as most little boys pass 

through the period when they 
want to be policemen when they 
grow up, so most advertisers reach 
the stage of development when 
they want “a trade-mark like Ko- 
dak.” It is this passion to emu- 
late Mr. Eastman which has 
inflicted upon the world the vast 
overproduction of weird and 
yuzzy dissonances, and which in- 
cidentally has supplied the courts 
with tons upon tons of legal grist, 
ind the lawyers with limousines 
and country houses, not to men- 
tion the private stocks in the cel- 
lars. After some years of fairly 
close study of: trade-mark prob- 
lems and trade-mark difficulties, I 
am convinced that the coined name 
craze is responsible for more con- 
fusion and conflict and loss of 
good-will than any other disease 
to which trade-mark inventors are 
subject. 

A trade-mark like Kodak! How 

dazzles the imagination, to be 
sure. It carries with it the idea 
of world-wide supremacy in a 
great industry, of almost univer- 
sal recognition, of wealth almost 
too great to be counted. Why, 
how much do you suppose the 
name “Kodak” is really worth? 
Millions. Hurry up now, Bill, and 
let’s get one like it right away! 

And thus another meaningless 
monstrosity is born. While all the 
time the word “Kodak” is not 
worth one infinitesimal fractional 
part of a red cent to anybody on 
arth except the Eastman Kodak 
‘ompany and the Eastman com- 
any’s distributors. And the day 
that “Kodak” was born it was not 
vorth a counterfeit beer-check to 
he Eastman company itself. For 
nobody under the light of the smil- 
1g heavens, except perhaps half a 
dozen people in Rochester, N. Y., 
had the slightest idea what it 
meant, or indeed that it meant 
inything. 


By skilful management, aided 
somewhat by fortuitous circum- 
stances, the Eastman company has 
maintained itself in the dominat- 
ing position in its field, and the 
name “Kodak” is universally rec- 
ognized and understood. Even 
under those circumstances, the 
company has been _ repeatedly 
obliged from time to time to 
advertise the fact that “Kodak” 
is its registered trade-mark, and 
“If it isn’t an Eastman it isn’t a 
Kodak.” What the trade-mark 
value of Kodak would have been 
had the company been one of a 
dozen or more bitter contenders 
for the field, is another specula- 
tion entirely. 


EMBARRASSMENTS ATTENDING USE 
AND CONTROL 


I am not suggesting, of course, 


that there is any objection to 
“Kodak,” or to coined name trade- 
marks in general, on purely tech- 
nical grounds. They are quite ob- 
viously sufficient, in the technical 
sense, because they are pure in- 
ventions, and nobody but the in- 
ventor can possibly have any right 
to use them. Their shortcomings 
do not arise from any flaw in their 
technical and legal status, but 
from certain difficulties which at- 
tend their use and control, and 
which are either entirely outside 
the jurisdiction of any court, or 
are beyond the power of any court 
to overcome. 

In the first place, let us get 
clearly before us the fact that 
trade-mark value exists only in the 
minds of the people. It can be 
found nowhere else. It is the pub- 
lic willingness to recognize it, to 
remember it, and to distinguish it 
clearly from everything else, which 
makes a _ trade-mark effective. 
Apart from that there is not the 
slightest value in the combination 
of letters which make up the word 
“Kodak.” It is quite inaccurate 
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that any trade-mark is 
millions, for it is only the 
opinion which it sym- 


to say 
“worth” 
favorable 
bolizes which 
at all. 

Now the first difficulty with the 
coined name is the fact that it is 
meaningless ; therefore hard to re- 
member and at the start impossible 
to recognize. It starts with this 
handicap, and many never over- 
come it. The task which con- 
fronts it is merely that of adding 
a new word to the language, and 
making it not only recognizable, 
but understandable within certain 
definite and particular limits. An 
insignificant little job like that! 

On the other hand, suppose you 
start with a name that is purely 
fanciful, yet is the name of some 
familiar object and hence is al- 
ready universally recognizable, like 
“White Rose,” for example, or 
“Carnation” or “Dove.” The han- 
dicap is immediately removed. 
The word is not only recognized, 
but it is remembered more readily, 
because it associates itself with 
ideas which are already in the 
mind of the reader. Roses and 
carnations and doves possess cer- 
tain attributes which are always 
associated with the names, and the 
names arouse certain definite im- 
ages in people’s minds. But your 
coined word has no _ attributes 
whatever, until you give it attri- 
butes by explaining what it means. 
Imagine, if you like, the train of 
associations set in motion by sight 
of the word “Broto,” for ex- 
ample. 

The second difficulty with the 
coined word is the comparative 
ease with which it may be con- 
fused with other arbitrary combi- 
nations of syllables. This is a 
positive aid to the would-be in- 
fringer, and without any infringe- 
ment at all it is a handicap. For 
it must be remembered that trade 
names do not stand in isolated 
grandeur, each apart from all the 
rest. The impression made by a 
single trade name is not a thing 
in itself, but is part of a sequence 
of impressions, out of which only 
the strongest and most definite 
can survive. 

For example, 


is worth anything 


in a recent issue 
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of the Patent Office Gazette the 
following coined name _ trade- 
marks are published as a prelimi 
nary to granting a certificate of 
registration if nobody takes the 
trouble to file an opposition: Pul- 
vules, Lanka, Uzum, Vaco, So- 
texco, Zellulon, Velvetile, Teema, 
Chanliron, Tona-lash, Atlantika, 
Sanico, Vulkite, Kaspirin, Nox-all, 
Piquetwill, Exox, Flooroleum, 
Knot-a-knit, Oro, Katapilla, Zuza, 
Diozine, Karmanut, Pepolene, Op- 
tisope, Camas, Krikwen. I assure 
you that no attempt has been made 
to select horrible examples, neither 
is the Gazette intended to be a hu- 
morous publication. I have simply 
copied them down in the order of 
their appearance, and you may 
rest assured that the list is a fair 
sample of the coined names which 
are presented to the Patent Office 
week in and week out, the year 
around. In some cases the origin 
of the word is obvious, but for the 
most part they are the normal 
product of the yearning to possess 
“a name like Kodak.” 

Now if you want a fair test of 
the relative strength of impres- 
sions, you can get it by preparing 
a list of an equal number of com- 
mon words (such as Champion, 
Star, Rose, Diamond, Oak Tree, 
etc.), and springing both lists on 
some long-suffering friend. Allow 
a half-minute for the perusal of 
each series, as many words as pos- 
sible to be written down from 
memory immediately afterward. 
Even at that you won’t get the 
equivalent of an advertising test, 
because you will have the element 
of conscious attention which is 
usually not present in reading ad- 
vertisements. But none the less 
the results should be fairly illu- 
minating, and if you will wait an 
hour or two and test the memory 
again (without showing the words 
again, of course) you may begin 
to approximate the memory value 
of the familiar as compared with 
the unfamiliar. And it goes with- 
out saying that until a trade-mark 
is remembered, or at least recog- 
nized, it is of no value whatso- 
ever. 

Now it may sound like heresy, 
but it is true nevertheless that any 
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one of the monstrosities listed 
above, considered as a word, is 
just exactly as good as “Kodak” 
was at the same period in its his- 
tory. “Kodak” is familiar now, 
thanks to many years of advertis- 
ing—but that latter fact is often 
overlooked in the assumption that 
there is something magical about 
the coined word itself. 


GENERIC USE MUST ALWAYS BE 
GUARDED AGAINST 


3ut the worst difficulty with the 
oined word—worst because the 
more familiar the word becomes 
he more serious it gets—is the 
langer that the public will adopt 
and use it as a generic term, and 
ot as a trade-mark. Only the 
ther day one of my neighbors 
was telling me with pride about his 
new Victrola, and it is an enclosed 
cabinet talking machine all right. 
But its origin was not Camden, 
N. J., nor did the Victor Talking 
Machine Company have anything 
to do with. its construction. There 
are at least a dozen “Pianolas” in 
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my neighborhood which did not 
come from The Aeolian Company, 
and my young son, aged eight, has 
picked up a ditty referring quite 
intimately to “B. V. D.’s,” which 
he considers extremely ribald, but 
which does not refer to the prod- 
uct of the B. V. D. company. 

This phase of the subject has 
been repeatedly discussed in 
Printers’ Ink, and probably will 
go on being discussed to the end 
of time. When a trade-mark is 
first adopted the danger of its 
generic use seems so remote as not 
to be worth considering, and in- 
deed such usage appears to many 
business men in the light of ex- 
cellent advertising. It is not quite 
so funny, however, when it gets 
to the point where the public will 
accept anything which looks and 
acts like your product as your 
genuine output. 

Sometimes it is difficult to avoid 
the danger of this, because it is 
often necessary to give new namies 
to new things. The first Victrola 
was a radical departure in talking 
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machine construction, for example, 
and the Pianola also represented 
something which required a title 
which was descriptive as well as a 
mark of origin. But unless there 
is some real reason of this sort, 
the adoption of a coined name 
ought to be considered carefully 
from the standpoint of its pos- 
sible adoption by the public. 

It is curious to note that one 
of the most common arguments 
advanced in behalf of the coined 
word is the claim that it is “so 
hard to infringe.” Now I ask you 
—supposing that you were just 
entering upon a budding career of 
infringement—which would you 
find easier to imitate without get- 
ting caught at it? “Zellulon” or 
“Carnation”? “Exox” or “Pre- 
mium”? “Piquetwill” or “Pussy 
Willow”? “Karmanut” or “Ivory” ? 
In other words, is it easier to imi- 
tate the familiar or the unfamiliar, 
when you don’t want to appear 
to be imitating? Answer it your- 
self. 

In short, the answer to the man 
who wants “a trade-mark like 
Kodak” is nine times out of ten— 
yes, ninety-nine out of a hundred 
—“You don’t want anything of the 
sort.” Of course it is true that 
there is not quite so much glory 
in merely “selecting” a word as 
there is in creating a brand-new 
one. One’s cosmic ego does not 
throb, as it were, with quite the 
same paternal joy. But the best 
practice—if you feel that you must 
obey the impulse—is to go ahead 
and coin the most astounding 
world-beater of a word and keep 
it for the baby to test his pro- 
nunciation on. The business will 
thank you, and so will the Patent 
Office. 


Joins Class Journal Co. 

R. C. Casper, recently a member of 
the sales staff of the Everseal Manufac- 
turing Company, New York, has joined 
the selling force of The Class Journal 
Company and is covering the New Eng 
land territory for the publications of this 
organization. 


Sternfield, Godley & Lewis, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has changed its 
name to Sternfield, Godley, Inc. The 
officers are: S. odley, president; 
S. S. Sternfield, treasurer; and F. C. 
Costello, secretary. 
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A. W. Shaw to Aid Hoover 


A. W. Shaw, editor of System, has 
been enrolled by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover as a volunteer assistant in the 
organizing of committees representing 
various groups of industry to co-operate 
in trade-promotion work. 

Mr. Shaw participated in a conference 
held last week between representatives of 
some of the national organizations of the 
various industries and Secretary Hoover. 
He will take charge of the work of di- 
viding the industries into groups and 
providing a way of selecting the per- 
sonnel of the committees. 

Secretary Hoover indicated that he in- 
tends to call in men of the “dollar a 
year” type outside the Government ser- 
vice to help him in working out his pro- 
gramme for extending the activities of 
the department. 


Emrich Becomes Publisher of 
“Fashion-Art” 

George L. Emrich has succeeded Rich- 
ard A. Pick as president and publisher 
of Fashion-Art, Chicago. Mr. Emrich 
has acquired an interest in that publica- 
tion. 

For the last eleven years Mr. Emrich 
has been Western manager of McCall’s 
Magazine. 


New Account with Youngs- 
town Agency 


The Halsey W. Taylor Company, of 
Warren, O., manufacturer of “The 
Puritan Cantonement Drinking Foun- 
tains,” has selected The Frailey Adver- 
tising Company, of Youngstown, O., to 
handle its advertising account, a direct- 
mail, trade-paper campaign. 

‘ ——_—_— 


Four 


Charleston Agency Adds 
Accounts 


The Jeff Newburry Shoe Co., Hunt 
ington, W. Va., the Logan Coal Opera 
tors Association, H. R. Wylie China Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., and the City of 
Huntington have selected the Allied 
Crafts Service, of Charleston, W. Va., 
as advertising counsel. 


Cleveland Agency Has Malle- 
able Castings Account 
The American Malleable Castings As 


sociation, Cleveland, O.. has placed its 
account with the Griswold-Eshleman 
Agency, of Cleveland. A _trade-pape 
and direct-by-mail educational campaig 
will be conducted. 


J. M. Daiger & Co. Add 
Copy Writer 


Miss Hazel F. Gwynn has joined th. 
staff of J. M. Daiger & Co., financial a: 
vertising, Baltimore, as copy writer. She 
was formerly with Brager’s department 
store in Baltimore. 
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T IS absolutely futile for the 

manufacturer to attempt to miss 
any of the necessary steps in dis- 
tribution. 


The most important link in the 
whole process is creating not only 
a consumer acceptance but a vast 
consumer demand, if there is to be 


a profitable flow of the merchandise. 


There’s no short cut in creating a 
consumer demand. You can not 
step over this chasm. Dominant 
newspaper advertising in the im- 
portant market centers made possi- 
ble by concentrating your appro- 
priation in such dominant news- 
papers as The News will create for 
you a real consumer demand. 


Send for the Book 


‘Does Newspaper Co-operation 
Mean Anything?” 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


New York Office re Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL FRANK T. CARROLL ; J. E. LUTz 
150 Nassau Street Advertising Manager First National Bank Bldg 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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Southern markets are 
active the year ’round 


The wide variety of the 
products of the South 
tends to year-round 
activity in her markets. 


There is a high percent- 
age of regular employ- 
ment of labor and some 
branches of farming op- 
erations are at their 
height almost every 
month. 


While there are 
“seasons” in the mer- 
chandising of most 
commodities, in the 
South as elsewhere, 
they sooverlapas togive 
an unusual degree of 
continuity to business. 
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“Sell It South” is good policy. 
aside from other reasons, be- 
cause of the extent to which 
there is demand in the South- 
ern States for useful articles, 
throughout the entire year. 


To “Sell It South,” efficiently and 
economically, means to advertise 
your product in Southern daily 
newspapers. Through no other 
medium can the great Southern 
market be fully covered. 





SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





Merchandise Milwaukee 
With One Newspaper 


“To successfully use a 24-page campaign in 
a newspaper was such a severe test of both 
the paper and the copy that apparently no 
agency has ever considered it. 


“Despite this, we decided to make the trial 
and use The Journal exclusively. 


“The results have been so gratifying, in 
building prestige as well as producing direct 
results, that we have labeled The Journal 
our ‘star salesman.’ 


“The campaign is no longer a 24-page cam- 
paign. It is a continuous campaign.” 
KLAU-VAN PIETERSOM-DUNLAP, Inc. 


The original letter is on file at The 
Journal office. 

Profit by the experience of this lead- 
ing advertising agency. 

Concentrate in The Journal. Cover 
the Milwaukee market thoroughly at 
one low cost. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 











How the National City Bank Trains 
400 Employees to Write 
Better Letters 


Introduces Its Own Correspondence Course in Letter-writing for Which 
Employees Are Required to Pay 


By Roger Steffan 


Educational Director, 


667T°O-DAY, when only a small 
part of the banking business 
is carried on by personal confer- 
ences, letters are a vital part of 
its creative forces. This great 
change in status explains why the 
tters of our grandfathers—good 
letters for their time—are in no 
sense adequate for our needs. We 
must regard our letters as paper- 
ind-ink substitutes for flesh-and- 
blood representatives. And they 
must have the same human quali- 
ties we expect of these representa- 
tives, 
The above quotation is from the 
introduction to one of the ten 


study-units forming a part of the 


course in bank letter-writing, 
which The National City Bank of 
New York has had prepared in 
order to train its correspondents 
n better methods. 

The bank has tried out several 
methods of developing good letter 
vriters. It has conducted classes 
under its own teachers and has 
used courses in general business 
correspondence, but the sales and 
promotion ideas which are suit- 
able to some commercial organi- 
zations are not appropriate for 
anks. While the underlying prin- 
iples of good correspondence ap- 
ply to the production of all types 
f business letters, there is a cer- 
tain definite personality and atti- 
tude required in the case of bank 
letters. Therefore, the Educational 
Department of the National City 
sank employed specialists to make 
1 study of the bank’s own corre- 
pondence over a period of several 
nonths. As a result of this study, 
t decided to have these specialists 
repare a course which, though 
overing the principles common 
o all good letter-writing, tied this 


National City Bank, New York 


course up with the transactions 
and viewpoint peculiar to the bank. 
The course included study of text 
material, actual practice in writing 
letters dealing with bank situa- 
tions, and coaching of individual 
students. 

It was found best to conduct 
this course largely by correspond- 
ence. There were several reasons 
for this. One of Grover Cleve- 
land’s famous observations was: 
“The way to resume is to resume.” 
Likewise, the way to learn how to 
write letters is to write them. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF A WRITTEN 
COURSE 


Observation and actual writing 
are the implements of a training 
in good letters much more than 
lectures or oral discussions. Be- 
sides, it is difficult for a bank to 
fix an arbitrary time for class 
meetings which will be convenient 
for all employees. On the other 
hand, there is no one who cannot 
find sufficient time to take a corre- 
spondence course. 

Again, a course without class- 
room instruction has other advan- 
tages. Instruction that depends 
on the eye and ear may or may 
not be helpful, depending to some 
extent on the personality of the 
instructor. But text that deals 
with fundamentals holds the stu- 
dent’s attention impersonally. It 
can be made so interesting that it 
acts as teacher, truant officer, and 
the rest of the school house. 

The National City Bank de- 
cided not to make the course free, 
because people do not always value 
that which has cost them nothing. 
So a tuition fee of $14 was 
charged to each student, one-half 
of this being refunded on the suc- 
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cessful completion of the course. 

The textbooks consist of ten 
units, prepared by experts acting 
under the direction of the Educa- 
tional Department. The titles are 
as follows: 

1. The Service 
Letters. 

2. Making the Letter Easy to 
Read. 

3. Striking the 
Chord. 

4. Concentrating on the Main 
Point. 

5. Progressing to the Conclu- 
sion. 

6. Driving Home the Message. 

7. Effective Paragraphing and 
Sentence Structure. 

8. Good Diction in Bank Cor- 
respondence. 

9. Special in Bank 
Letters. 

10. Making the Bank’s Letters 
Distinctive. 


Viewpoint in 


Responsive 


Problems 


FUNDAMENTALS OF LETTER BUILDING 


It was seen that to make such 
a course complete it must include 
instructions both for the people 
who dictate and for those who 
transcribe, so the mechanical part 
of the work was rounded out by 
the preparation of a manual ac- 
companying the ten units called 
“Building Bank Letters.” It con- 
sists of six sections dealing with 
display, forms for letters, sugges- 
tions to dictators, punctuation, 
capitalization, spelling and word 
usage. In its introduction the 
manual carries this observation: 

“Every one of our letters 
should be a City Bank letter. An 
important factor in stamping it 
with City Bank personally is uni- 
formity of style and form through- 
out. The bank expects that the 
suggestions and forms set forth in 
this manual will be followed by 
the person who writes letters.” 

The manual contains detailed 
suggestions on points which might 
well be studied by other business 
organizations. For example, the 
dictator is told to “think of your 
reader as sitting in the place of 
your stenographer. Talk to him 
simply, directly and _ naturally, 
without wasting words. In adopt- 
ing this personal and conversa- 
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tional tone, however, do not forget 
you are speaking for the bank.” 

Under the head of “Correct 
Words and Phrases,” the follow- 
ing suggestions are typical: 

“The use of our in such a phrasc 
as ‘our Mr. Jones’ is an affectation 
and has been used until it is now 


hackneyed. Mr. Jones, our agent, 


or Mr. Jones, our representative, 
is preferable.” 

“Proposition is overused in 
many commercial houses. It 
should not be used to refer to 
any and every sort of work, task 
problem, or situation. A proposi- 
tion is something that is offered 
for discussion. A _ proposal is 
something that is offered for ac- 
ceptance or rejection.” 

“Wishing, hoping, trusting, wait 
ing—these four words have been 
much overused at the beginning of 
the participial conclusion in com- 
mercial correspondence. It is bet- 
ter always to begin the last para- 
graph of a letter with a positive, 
finite verb. The participle is 
always weak and stereotyped.” 

The student gets, in connection 
with each study-unit pamphlet, a 
problem related to the ten subjects 
treated. He is presented with the 
necessary notes and data on which 
to build his letter. Such letters 
are examined by the staff of in- 
structors, who indicate on each 
corrections and suggestions for 
improvement. The corrections arc 
made upon the margin of the let- 
ter and on the back is written a 
constructive criticism of the letter 
as a whole. 

For example, here is a letter 
written by a student of the course 
in dealing with a certain situation 
of a nature that often comes up 
in bank correspondence. The 
names are, of course, imaginary: 


Mr. Artuur T. Rocue, Cashier, 
Second National Bank of Boston, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dear Srr: 

The notes about which you sent us in- 
structions in your letter of January 
15th were accepted from Sterret, Old- 
ham and Company, and Peabody and 
Scudder, we are glad to say, just as you 
had requested. 

Your original letters of introductions 
arrived in time to enable us to handle 
the matter as you desire. However, a 
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lerical error caused us to advise the 
two firms mentioned, when the notes 
vere presented, that we had not yet re- 
cowed instructions. 

Our relations with your bank are 
uch however that we felt sure you 
ntended us to accept the notice. We 
lid this and our judgment was con- 
irmed when your letter reached the 
sroper channels the following day. 

The two firms in question were im- 
nediately notified of the situation. You 
vill be glad to know that in the end 
here was no serious embarrassment for 
you in your affairs with them. You 
nay depend on it in the future that 
even greater care will be taken to assure 
atisfactory service for your bank, 


Very truly yours, ‘ 
asmer. 

The instructor sent back this 
letter with the following nota- 
tions : 

The first paragraph was com- 
mented upon as “direct and posi- 
tive—but plunges rather abruptly 
into the explanatory, without ac- 
knowledging the inquiry.” 

The first sentence of the second 
paragraph got this criticism: 
“Placed here, this sentence looks 
at first sight as though it were 
giving the reasons why you were 
able to accept the note, and so 
seems a little misleading.” 

The word “advise” in the same 
paragraph was criticised under the 
following ruling. “The word ad- 
vise should not be used for tell, 
acquaint, report, inform. It is 
much overused, and _ therefore 
abused, in business correspond- 
ence,” 

The paragraph as a whole was 
criticised as having the emphasis 
on the negative side. “It would 
be more to your advantage to get 
the main weight on the fact 
brought out in the first paragraph 

that the notes were accepted.” 

In the third paragraph the 
hrase, “our judgment was con- 
firmed,” was called “slightly self- 
Sa isfied.” 

Regarding the second sentence 

' the fourth paragraph, the stu- 
lent was told: “In the light of 

uur explanation, this assurance 
scemed hardly necessary.” In the 
oncluding sentence the phrase, 
‘even greater care,” was criticised 

sounding “a little too much as 
though you were pretty well 
ased with the care taken in this 
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A final notation declared that “a 
wider bottom margin would add 
to the appearance.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD LETTERS 


The first pamphlet in the course, 
that dealing with “The Service 
Viewpoint,” contains reflections 
well worth quoting. To show the 
general trend of the text, here are 
a few selections: 

“In practically every routine 
letter there is the opportunity to 
give real service—the kind you 
would welcome if you were the 
reader, not the writer. If you give 
this service it will gradually de- 
velop a feeling of friendliness and 
respect on his part that will sooner 
or later result to the benefit of 
yourself and the house you repre- 
sent,” 

“The National City Bank sends 
out thousands of letters a day. 
Through the mail it comes in con- 
tact with people ten times as fre- 
quently as it does through face-to- 
face meetings. Its written word 
is truly the voice of the bank. If 
each person who receives this 
word reacts to it with the feeling 
‘they are good people to deal with’ 
the strength of tthe bank is in- 
creased immeasurably. And it is 
not an impossible ideal to seek.” 

“It is not what you send that 
determines the effectiveness of 
your letter; it is what the reader 
receives—what you impress. Your 
thinking should be done from his 
viewpoint. Make a real story. 
Search out the ideas that are im- 
portant to him and present these. 
Unless you can get his viewpoint, 
how can you expect him to get 
yours?” 

“Sympathy literally means feel- 
ing with. In that literal sense 
every letter should be sympathetic. 
If you can feel with the reader it 
is easy to get him to act with you 
—in other words, to co-operate. 
Most transactions are easily ac- 
complished if there is co-operation 
between the parties.” 

“The sympathetic writer is al- 
ways seeking to give a little extra 
service beyond what is absolutely 
required. This little extra service 
builds good-will. Every normal 


(Continued on page 121) 





Crowding Successful Sales Methods 
on the Dealer 


Manufacturers Must Take the Initiative to Open Retail Outlets— 
Intensive Dealer Drive of John Lucas & Co., Inc. 


By Roy C. Sheeler 


Advertising Manager, John Lucas & Co., Inc. 


T= manufacturer is helpless 
until the blockade before the 
dealer’s store is lifted. 

Six weeks ago one of the 
largest manufacturers of hard- 
ware closed its factory for ten 
days. The retailer could not be 
forced to buy. No amount of 
persuasion could blind his eyes to 
the one big fact that his goods 
were not moving. When the 
manufacturer’s salesman _ called, 
the latter proved with pad and 
pencil that the builder and con- 
sumer would soon be forced to 
buy, and that if the dealer did not 
have stock when that time came 
he, the dealer, would be the one 
to hold up the restoration of good 
business. 

“Oh, so that’s it?” said the 
dealer. “I’ve shown you my in- 
ventory. You know what I’ve got 
on hand in dollars and cents. 
You’ve seen my sales records. 
Here’s the goods and here they’ve 
been for weeks and weeks. The 
minute these goods start to move, 
I order more, and not before. If 
you know where this stuff can be 
sold to-day, why keep it a secret? 
You're only sore because I won’t 
give you an order. If you think 
you can sell these goods, go ahead 
and sell them.” 

The retailer in many lines is 
thoroughly discouraged. If the 
customer won’t come in, how can 
he be- sold, he wants to know. 
The dealer has no money to spend 
in advertising and he refuses even 
to think of making a house-to- 
house canvass. So the dealer 
waits. So the manufacturer calls 
in his salesmen and waits. 

What else is there to do? There 
is a great deal—everything, in 
fact. It is up to the manufac- 
turer to solve the problem for the 
retailer. General rules are use- 


less. Methods that will work in 
one line are valueless in others. 
The situation calls for individual 
and specific action. Hardware, 
paint, furniture, stoves, toilet arti- 
cles, household appliances, cloth- 
ing, necessities, conveniences, lux- 
uries, all demand special consid- 
eration. Every one of them may 
be subjected to study. Investiga- 
tion is a principle. Diagnosis of 
each specific case will point out 
the remedy. The plan adopted by 
one manufacturer, if it proves suc- 
cessful, will help other manufac- 
turers to devise plans for their 
own Salvation. 

It is absolutely impossible for 
the retail dealer to make a suc- 
cess of his business unless he 
observes certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of store management. He 
must know where to locate, what 
to buy, how to sell, and have a 
reliable and accurate system of 
accounting. 


RETAIL MERCHANTS MUST BE 
HELPED TO SUCCEED 


The old-fashioned method of 
picking dealers because they are 
successful was well enough a few 
years ago. This system saved the 
manufacturer time and money. Its 
simplicity had many advantages 
But the erstwhile successful deal 
er may be up against it to-day 
Moreover, there are fewer of 
them, and there may be fewer yet 
The manufacturer can no longe: 
sit comfortably at home and wai‘ 
for the retailer to become suc 
cessful before he allows him t 
sell his product. He must help 
him become successful. Many 
would go farther than this and 
say he must force him to become 
successful. 

Three years ago one of the larg 

(Continued on page 41) 
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You'll Get Results in Muncie 
Through The Mancie Star 


And you will not get any real worth-while results 
through any other method of covering this rich and 
responsive section of Eastern Indiana. 


The reasons are many: First, The Muncie Star has 
nearly three times the circulation of the other 
Muncie paper, its circulation in Muncie alone being 
practically equal to the other paper’s entire circu- 
lation. 


The figures given in the advertising audit for 1920 
show better than any words of ours how advertisers 
who are reaching this market feel toward The Star, 
as during the year 1920 they gave The Star a total 
of 8,150,300 agate lines, as against a total of 4,157,090 
for the other paper. 


Muncie has the money to buy goods. The 1920 
census showed a 52% increase in population over 
the census of 1910. This increase is to a great 
extent composed of high grade factory workers, 
who are steadily employed and at good wages. 


The complete domination of this territory by The 
Star is shown by the fact that 96% of Muncie’s 
homes take The Star. You will find few, if any, 
cities where one newspaper so controls the situa- 
tion. The Muncie Star, Terre Haute Star and 
Indianapolis Star form 


The Star League of Indiana 


The Greatest Combination of Quality 
Circulation in Indiana. 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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and large,there are two 
kinds of newspapers-those 
JSolks swear by and those 
they swear at~ 
THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM F:as 
been the banner bearer in ev- 
ery fight for cleanliness and 
decency since the paper came 
under its present manage-~ 
ment nearly fifteen years ago. 


The soul ofa newspaper 
» Tests with the 
@@ ness and honesty of it's os 
e& itorial policies. 
& Youcan'tcamouflage'’char. 
acter with a comic. The paper 
that is closest to its panace 
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Well, Why Not? 


N the morning’s mail comes aletter 
from the head of a local business | 
house. -He mentions some details gg 
of a large printing job which he has e331 
in preparation, He then goes on to .. 


say: “In talking with a friend, I : a 
told him of my plans, and he said Bm this 
‘Why not the Charles Francis State 
Press ?’” q chang 
overn 

necess 
that t 
Clerks 
Well, why not? One might the se 
only t 


go further (as the old say- is all 


ing has it) and fare worse. a 
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paint concerns started an investi- 
gation to determine the laws of 
retail success in the selling of 
aint and allied products. Others 
followed suit. These plans have 
been told in Printers’ Ink. In 
no case did the investigation con- 
ne itself exclusively to the re- 
ail paint dealer, but it sought to 
stablish the fundamental prin- 
iples of successful retailing in 

1 lines. The Sherwin-Williams 
ampaign appeared in PRINTERS’ 
Ink of February 8, 1917, while 
that of John Lucas & Co., Inc., 
was described in the issue of Oc- 
ber 18, 1917, and the detailed 
results of it followed in the May 
23, 1918, number. 

The Lucas plan presented eight 
rules for the efficient conduct of 
. retail store, no matter what class 
of merchandise might be handled. 
rhis plan was formulated just 
efore the entrance of the United 
States into the war, and the war 
changed the status of retailing 
overnight. It became no longer 
necessary to sell merchandise, as 
that term is generally understood. 
Clerks by the thousand entered 
the service, leaving behind them 
only the proprietor and some jun- 
ior clerks to carry on the business 
in countless numbers of stores. 
In the face of such obstacles it 
hecame practically impossible for 
many retailers who otherwise 
might have adopted these princi- 
ples to carry them through in 
actual practice. With the end of 
the war and until the last few 
months, the same conditions pre- 
vailed; but to-day, with wholly 
different conditions confronting 
the retailer, the matter becomes 
once more of vital importance not 
only to the success of the re- 

but the manufacturer as 


Hundreds of manufacturers are 
sitting in their executive offices 
sting valuable time talking 
ut business conditions and do- 
nothing. They need to be very 
‘roperly struck by lightning. The 
vernment at Washington may 
all wrong, the railroads, the 

| situation and the income tax 
all have something to do 

h business conditions, but the 
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present practical difficulty always 
resolves itself to one thing—the 
retail dealer is at a_ standstill. 
After the lightning of the big idea 
strikes, these manufacturers will 
all of them adjourn to the dealer’s 
store and go to work. 
The paint people are doing it. 


THE DEALER SEES NEW VISIONS OF 
BUSINESS 


When the paint dealer tells the 
manufacturer that nobody comes 
in to buy, and that building has 
not started yet, and that it rains 
every day and nobody has any 
money, what does he say? 

First of all he says that that is 
very interesting if it is true, but 
that there are some other things 
that are true, too. 

“For example,” says the paint 
manufacturer, “the Department of 
Industrial Research, at Washing- 
ton, recently made an investiga- 
tion and discovered that only 25 
per cent of the buildings in this 
country are painted with sufficient 
frequency to protect them against 
decay and depreciation.” 

“What is that in my life?” in- 
quires the dealer. 

“That 75 per cent of the build- 
ings in this community need paint. 
Taking the country as a whole and 
averaging it up, each family now 
uses about $18 worth of paint and 
varnish a year. Now uses, under- 
stand. J] am not talking about 
what they used before or during 
the war, or what each family 
might or should use, but what 
they now use. Moreover, there 
are about 1,000 families in this 
town, you say. That means these 
families are now spending about 
$18,000 a year for paint and var- 
nish. 

“But that isn’t all of it. Paint- 
ing a house as a matter of pride or 
for beauty of appearance is one 
thing, and a great many people can 
be persuaded to paint for these 
reasons. But the most important 
reason for painting is to protect 
property from rust and decay, to 
prevent loss of value through de- 
preciation. 

“A house should be painted 
every three to five years, and to 
catch up with present needs and 
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protect the property investment of 
this town; $72,000 worth of paint 
and varnish should be purchased 
here this year. The $18,000 now 
being spent for paint is for only 
25 per cent of the buildings here. 
The other 75 per cent are not ade- 
quately protected. So multiply 
your $18,000 by four.” 

“Anybody can play with fig- 
ures,”, says the dealer. 

“All right,” comes back the 
manufacturer. “Take stoves or 
sewing machines, Practically every 
house now erected has one. Yet 
there is going to be a big busi- 
ness done on both of these prod- 
ucts in this town this year. But 
it will be a replacement busi- 
ness for the most part—a new 
stove or sewing machine to take 
the place of the old one. Look 
at the paint field with a chance 
for 75 per cent new business 
against a replacement business of 
about 10 per cent. It is the same 
with cooking utensils, cutlery, 


tools and many other household 


articles, 

“You can increase your busi- 
ness 400 per cent this year. If you 
are only successful in meeting the 
present need for paint and var- 
nish you will have an increase of 
300 per cent, but the 25 per cent 
of houses that are now protected 
will be buying more right along, 
so you have an opportunity to in- 
crease it 400 per cent.” 

In order to cash in on the in- 
vestigation made three years ago 
and the attendant campaign to sell 
its retail dealers the “science of 
retail success,” the continued suc- 
cess of which campaign was in- 
terfered with by the war, John 
Lucas & Co. Inc., of Philadel- 
phia, are now putting forth a 
double-barreled campaign on pres- 
ent dealers and prospects. 

For new and prospective dealers, 
the arguments just presented have 
been put up in the form of three 
big folders, representing a direct- 
mail campaign of sizable propor- 
tions, which is tied together un- 
der the slogan “The Big Ques- 
tion for 1921.” Each folder is 
mailed in an envelope, size seven 
and one-half by eleven and one- 
half inches, with the slogan 
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printed in large black type, under 
which is a gigantic interrogation 
point in red. 

The folders are size eleven by 
fourteen inches. The first one 
bears the caption, “How Are You 
Going to Increase Your Busi- 
ness?” and is printed in two 
colors. The caption and an illus 
tration occupies the first page. 
The inside spread bears the head- 
ing, “Size Up Your Market and 
Make the Big Drive.” 

Then follows the argument pre- 
viously referred to, with charts 
printed in bright red to make it 
clear to the slowest mind. The 
fourth page carries the line, “Are 
you Prepared?” There is an im- 
pressive list of various articles 
that need paint, such as andirons, 
automobiles, baby carriages, barns, 
beds, boats, and so forth, and be- 
side it a list of Luca products, 
with a system of cross-1. “erencing 
one to the other. 

The second folder if- entitled 
“How You Can Incr Your 
Business in 1921.” Agan. .. > big 
circle is presented in still larger 
size with one-quarter blocked out 
in red to represent the 25 per cent 
of buildings at present protected 
with paint. Three-quarters, or 75 
per cent, shows white and contains 
the words, “75 per cent all build- 
ings need more paint to stop de- 
preciation.” 

The inside pages of this folder 
present two big national cam- 
paigns of advertising, first that of 
the “Save the Surface Commit- 
tee” of the paint, varnish and 
allied interests, and second that of 
Lucas Bros. & Co., Inc. Here the 
significance of these two cam- 
paigns is driven home with em- 
phasis., The fourth page contains 
a “Test Chart for the 100 Per Cent 
Dealer,” which the dealer is urged 
to check up, analyze and study. 

The third and last folder is of 
eight pages, and constitutes ‘he 
solution of the “Big Question for 
1921,” illustrating and further ex- 
plaining the plans perfected by the 
company to help the retailer move 
the goods across the counter and 
into the hands of the consumer. 
In this folder reference is made 
to a book—“100 Per Cent Reiail 
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Selling,” a copy of which is of- 
fered to the interested prospect for 
free examination. 

Each of the three folders con- 
tains a return post card asking for 
complete details of the proposi- 
tion. Ten thousand of the first 
two folders have been mailed, and 
the returns received indicate that 
the company has struck a respon- 
sive chord in the minds of the 
retailers and have shown them 
the possibilities for profit in ef- 
ficient merchandising of paints 
and varnishes. The method of 
handling these returns is to have 
the salesmen personally call on the 
interested prospect and lay before 
him the complete Lucas proposi- 
tion. Each man is equipped with 
a salesman’s portfolio, which is a 
leather-covered, loose-leaf book, 
with carrying handles, size 10 
inches square and four inches 
thick, weighing five pounds, in 
which are illustrated all the varied 
dealer helps in actual color, sug- 
gestions for window trimming, the 
labels of the various packages, 
color cards of the different lines, 
and other forms of co-operation. 
The sales force is soon to be fur- 
nished with fibre cases containing 
one each of all the cutouts for 
window display and counter use 
with other features of dealer co- 
operation, so that they will have 
the actual material to show and 
substantiate the illustrations shown 
in the portfolio. The salesman 
will not have to carry this case 
constantly, but it will be held at 
a convenient part of his territory, 
so that when he has need of it, it 
can be forwarded by express with 
a minimum of delay and will en- 
able him to concentrate his efforts 
on a prospective account with as- 
surance of good results. 

So much for the work on pros- 
pects. The plan for present dealers 
comprises a system of property- 
owner promotion in the dealer’s 
interest. Each Lucas dealer is 
requested to send in a list of live 
prospects, limiting it to not more 
than fifty names. He is asked to 
make a personal canvass of his 
district, selecting the names with 
care. To each of these names a 
pamphlet entitled “Suggestions for 
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Home Decoration” is mailed. 
This pamphlet is a composite 
card, illustrating the most popular 
colors of paints, stains and enam- 
els for use in and about the home, 
and is the kind of information 
that the average home owner will 
want to keep, and there is scarcely 
a home where there are not one 
or more surfaces requiring fin- 
ishes of the character illustrated. 
A second folder, entitled “The 
Enchanted Home,” also imprinted 
with the name and address of the 
dealer, is next mailed to the pros- 
pect. It contains a reproduction 
of a full-page advertisement in 
color that appeared in one of the 
periodicals used in the campaign. 


THE CLERKS 















NOT FORGETTING 


The dealer and his clerk are two 
separate individuals. This clerk 
or retail salesman is important. 
Of course it is up to the dealerf 
to pick up good ones, but no 
matter what kind they are the 
manufacturer has to deal with} 
them “as is.” Therefore, no mat- 
ter what the advertiser gets out 
for the consumer and the dealer, 
no matter how many advertise- 
ments there are, or pieces of gen- 
eral literature, it is always wis¢ 
to get out one particular piece off 
matter for the retail salesman— 
something for him exclusively, 
which he can keep. 

An excellent feature of the 
Lucas campaign is the way thef 
company keeps its eye on the re-fJ 
tailer’s sales people. Lucas sales-ff 
men are requested to send in thef 
names and if possible the home 
addresses of the clerks. Each oneff 
receives a cardboard container. 
holding a _ series of pamphlet 
seven and one-half by five inchesf 
in size, headed, “Lucas Sale: 
Talks.” The first “Sales Talk” is 
on Floor Paint; the second or 
Tinted Gloss Paint; the third on 
Deck and Porch Paint. Each 
pamphlet contains four pages, v ith 
a list of printed suggestions and 
ideas that will be useful to the 
clerk in selling Lucas products 

Local advertising by the deale: 
is always important. Plates of 
advertisements are supplied by the 
company. When the dealer coe: 
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The Minneapolis Tribune has been 
selected for the campaign of the Joint 
Coffee Trade Publicity Committee’s 
institutional coffee advertising. Copy 
and schedule come from N, W. Ayer 
& Son. Strong, logical reasons why 
people should drink coffee mark this 
campaign, and large enough space, 
combined with sustained publication 
dates carrying the copy through the 
entire summer months, should make 
the committee’s efforts especially suc- 
cessful, 


A particularly attractive series of 
advertisements is being carried in 
the rotogravure section of The Minne- 
apolis Sunday Tribune for the glove 
line of The Julius Kayser Co. Copy 
comes from the J. Walter Thompson 
Co, The soft, sepia lustre of the 
rotogravure very materially enhances 
the beauty of the Kayser glove illus- 
trations and this copy, therefore, car- 
a oe especially strong appeal to the 
reader. 


A series of daily advertisements in 
The Minneapolis Tribune by the Royal 
Tailors marked the opening of their 
wholesale house in Minneapolis the 
latter part of March. 


The Strang & Prosser Advertising 
Agency is running an unusually strong 
and well-sustained campaign of adver- 
tising in The Minneapolis Tribune for 
the Puget Mill Co., which is promot- 
ing Alderwood Manor, a chicken-rais- 
ing and fruit-growing community 45 
minutes distant from Seattle, Wash., 
by trolley. 


The Chevrolet Motor Company is 
carrying an attractive campaign of 
display advertising in The Minneapolis 
Tribune, copy and schedule coming 
from the . W. Kastor & Sons 
Agency. 
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The Minneapolis Tribune is carrying 
an attractive and strong selling cam- 
paign of display advertising for the 
paints and varnishes manufactured by 
Berry Brothers, Inc. This copy is 
written and placed by Carl 8. von 
Poettgen, Inc., and comprises 56 in- 
sertions, totalling 5,020 lines. 


The Blackmann Co. has sent The 
Minneapolis Tribune a contract for 
the Alfred H. Smith & Co.’s Djer Kiss 
Talc and face powder products. 


The Butterick Publishing Co, is 
popularizing its patterns and its new 
measuring device, the Deltor, with a 
liberal campaign of display advertis- 
ing in The Minneapolis Tribune. Copy 
and schedule come from the Black- 
mann Company. 


The George A. Hormel Company, of 
Austin, Minnesota, is using The Min- 
neapolis Tribune for a compelling 
campaign on its Dairy Brand ham and 
bacon products. Copy comes through 
the Minneapolis office of Critchfleld & 
Co., of which Scott Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of Critchfield & Co., Chicago, is 
in charge. 


The Minneapolis Tribune is in re- 
ceipt of a 78-time schedule from Chas. 
H. Fuller & Co. for the Gill Manu- 
facturing Company. Copy runs three 
times a week. 


The Thomas Advertising Service, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., recently conducted 
a series of special display advertise- 
ments in The Minneapolis Tribune for 
demonstrations of Florida Citrus Ex- 
change grapefruit and oranges (Seald- 
sweet) held in several of the larger 
food departments and food stores of 
Minneapolis. Large space and attrac- 
tive copy was employed, resulting in 
an unqualified success for the demon- 
strations. 
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‘How does Spillane 
get the stuff? 


-a rival business writer asked 


E gets it in two ways. He goes 
where men meet and things hap- 
pen. And his style is so clear, interest- 
ing and forceful that people gladly talk | 
to him because they know their facts | 
or ideas will be well presented. 


All Philadelphia is talking about | 
Spillane’s daily column “Men and Busi- 
ness.” He is in constant demand as a 
speaker at important meetings, lunch- 
eons and dinners. Therefore he gets 
away from his desk and into the whirl 
of active affairs as few business writers | 
are privileged to do. And next morn- 
ing he prints in the Business and | 
Financial Section the “stuff” to which | 
many a reader turns even before the 
front page headlines. 


The Public Ledger carries far more financial advertising than 
any other newspaper in Philadelphia. No newspaper in the 
United States applies a more strict censorship to eliminate 
fraudulent advertising. 
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Richard Spillane is one of several 

notable contributors to the business 

and Financial Section—a separate and 

distinct section of the Public Ledger, 

published every day, the first of its kind 
in the United States. 


LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Pubdisher 
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not seem to capitalize on the pos- 
sibilities of the business, the sales- 
man is asked to make suggestions 
for building the business of that 
particular dealer. In some cases 
co-operation is recommended in 
the form of local newspaper ad- 
vertising on a co-operative basis; 
in others, recommendations for 
store rearrangement; in others, 
supplying signs for outside pub- 
licity, to place along the roads 
leading into the town. In each 
case a full report is made by the 
salesman; this report is analyzed 
carefully and suggestions made to 
the dealer covering the points 
brought up by the salesman. 

What are the fundamentals gov- 
erning retail success? These are 
the questions that are confronting 
every retailer, whether he realizes 
it or not. The reasons for the 
failure of so many retailers is the 
fact that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, they have violated some 
one or more of the “laws” gov- 
erning progress or success and 
have had to pay the penalty. 

The investigation undertaken by 
the Lucas company three years 
ago among successful merchants 
showed that the principles of suc- 
cess were few, simple and easily 
applicable to any business, large or 
small, and that while the average 
dealer was a fair buyer and his 
store management fairly efficient, 
the real weakness lay in the selling 
end, 

RULES OF EFFICIENCY 

Eight rules were finally formu- 
lated covering the efficient con- 
duct of a retail store, no matter 
what the class of merchandise car- 
ried, as follows: 

Rule 1. Adopt a definite policy 
for selling and store management. 

Rule 2. Save the wasted hours. 

Rule 3. Departmentize and keep 
sales records. 

Rule 4. Distinguish between 
“call-and-buy” and “go- get - it” 
goods. 

Rule 5. 
ing list. 

Rule 6. Widen the scope of your 
selling. 

Rule 7. Acquire a 
for service. 


Develop and use a mail- 


reputation 
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Rule 8. Install an accurate sys- 
tem of accounting. 

These eight rules were set forth 
in detail, and each of them was 
discussed at length in a book called 
“100% Retail Selling.” An “Eff- 
cieacy Test” blank, containing 25 
questions, was mailed to every 
dealer requesting it, so that he 
could answer the questions and 
determine for himself exactly how 
closely he was following the rules 
of efficiency or how far he was 
falling short. 

These blanks were returned to 
the company by hundreds from re- 
tailers located all over the coun- 
try, with the percentage of effi- 
ciency running from 20 per cent 
up to 98 per cent. The average of 
all was about 56 per cent, showing 
plainly to each retailer the lines 
of efficient retailing he was not 
following. _When these blanks 
were returned, the company made 
a careful analysis of them, writ- 
ing in some instances volumes of 
suggestions and applications «' 
methods that would raise the stanu 
ard of efficiency. Many of the 
more progressive retailers put 
these suggestions into practice ; but 
owing to conditions previously re- 
ferred to it was manifestly im 
possible for the majority to do 
much in that direction. 

These principles and rules are 
doubly vital to-day. Anyone en 
gaged in retailing cannot help but 
see the advantages to be gained 
by putting them into practice— 
with the buying inertia of the pub 
lic to be overcome and overcome 
quickly, if hundreds of retailers 
are to survive and grow. 

In a hundred thousand retail 
stores throughout the country, the 
dealer is marking time. The manu- 
facturer’s salesman who comes to 
hir with nothing more than a 
portfolio of beautiful advertise- 
ments may not even get a respect- 
ful audience. But the one who 
brings a portfolio and in addition 
a practical plan for going out after 
business, taking care of it after ke 
gets it, and will spend time enough 
with him to help him correct some 
of his fundamental troubles will 
probably be the first to carry awy 
a signed order form. 











Why do they 
put rubber on 
lead pencils? 




















. is not a man in 
the world who does not 


make mistakes. There is no 


group of men in the world 


which does not make mis- 
takes. But a man of average 
intelligence profits by the mis- 
takes he has made. He does 
not repeat them. And a well- 
organized group of men prof- 
its by the mistakes which 
they all have made. The or- 
ganization does not repeat 
them. 

There is perhaps no business 
in the world so prolific of mis- 
takes as the advertising busi- 
ness. And the commonest 
mistake of all is for a man or 
a group of men who are new 


to advertising, and without 























any record of mistakes by 
which they can profit, to at- 
tempt to advertise without 
advice. 

The best place to get advice 
is from a group of men of long 
experience in the advertising 
business who have not only 
learned a lot about what not 
to do in advertising, but also 
have an accumulated fund of 
knowledge about what should 
be done. 

George Batten Company 


has been in advertising for 


thirty years. Advertising is 


the business of making a lot 
of people hold the same opin- 
ion on a given subject. It is 
a delicate business, because 


favorable Public Opinion is 














something that cannot be 
moulded by the unskilful. 


In thirty years we have ac- 


quired the faculty of scenting 


danger as well as safety from 
afar. We have profited by all 
the judgments which the 300 
members of our organization 
have made. 

We do not make many mis- 
takes now, but we still buy 


erasers. That’s one of the rea- 





sons why our business keeps 


growing. 


Once a month, or more frequently, we 
issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 Strats St 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormice Bip. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable opinion for articles or services that deserve it 











Factory Workers Who Are Be- 
coming Successful Salesmen 


\ Reversal of the Process When the Salesmen Went into the Factory as 
Producers 


By Roy Dickinson 


A. MAN who changes his mind 

or his policy overnight is 
ften blamed as being  incon- 
istent. But a “foolish con- 
sistency,” one of our best philoso- 
phers has said, “is the hobgoblin 
f little minds.” The man who 
sticks to one principle or one idea 
may find that the world has 
passed him by, and that instead 
f being consistent, he is back- 
ward. Perhaps that is why we 
see such distinct reversals in 


mental processes as have occurred 
within the last few months. As 
husiness becomes more of a bat- 
tle the man who is going after 
his objective has to make quick 
shifts. 

No longer ago than last Sep- 


tember, for example, Printers’ 
INK chronicled the interesting ex- 
periment of the Kirsch Manufac- 
turing Company. In mid-April, 
due to large quantities of goods 
congesting the shipping rooms, 
word went out to stop selling. 
Several of the salesmen left the 
road and asked whether there 
wasn’t something they could do 
in the plant. Mr. Kirsch told the 
first man who asked, to put on a 
pair of overalls and go out to the 
factory. And right there was 
born the idea of calling in all the 
salesmen to make, and particularly 
to ship, Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods. 
Instead of the time hanging 
heavily on their hands, it gave the 
salesmen something to do. In- 
stead of the usual sales conven- 
tion, they were all invited to the 
factory to help get out shipments. 
The men assigned to the ship- 
ping department tackled their prob- 
lem with vim. Every member of 
the sales force worked somewhere 
in the factory, and they made 
good. 

In this case the salesmen ob- 
served the factory hours, were 
accorded no special favors, and 


were paid at the regular wage 
scale. And they set a pace at 
which the regular workers mar- 
velled. This started competition, 
which was good for all concerned, 
and which showed both the sales 
force and the factory workers 
that the others were regular fel- 
lows. It also resulted in the 
sales force knowing the line bet- 
ter than ever, having a better 
standing with the trade, and get- 
ting a multitude of new sales 
arguments. 

To-day the general sales situa- 
tion is entirely changed. The man 
who would invite his sales force 
in off the road to put on overalls 
would be considered foolish. The 
title of a story now might be 
called “Factory Hands Take Up 
Sample Cases to Help Selling.” 
For the reverse of this story is 
actually going on at this minute 
all over the United States. 


RAILROAD TELLS WORKMEN HOW 
THEY CAN HELP 


The railroads furnish an ex- 
ample. Everybody knows their 
problem. It has been drummed 
into our ears for a great many 
months how much trouble the 
railroads are having in getting 
sufficient business to pay their 
high wages and still make a rea- 
sonable profit, A. E. Wallace, 
manager of the Chicago district 
of the Erie Railroad, is a man 
who realizes that to get business 
you really have to go after it. 
Due to the cumbersome labor 
rules made effective during the 
period of Government ownership, 
idleness in the production end is 
the big danger. In the old days 
one man could change a nozzle 
tip on a locomotive. To-day it 
takes about five. The boiler man 
has to open the door, the pipe 
man and his helper petform the 
next operation, and then it takes 
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the machinist and his helper to 
put on the new tip. 

In the meantime the railroads 
are not getting a sufficiently big 
volume of business to pay fancy 
wages for all this “help” at high 
prices. In this situation Mr. Wal- 
lace puts the reverse English on 
Kirsch, the curtain rod manufac- 
turer. In the wage envelopes of 
the employees of his district a 
week or two ago he put a cir- 
cular urging every man who drew 
pay from the Erie Railroad to go 
out and sell traffic to his friends 
and merchants. He took the 
workers into his confidence and 
told them that during the falling 
off of business, the special effort 
of every employee in all depart- 
ments would be necessary to get 
the big shipments to keep them 
He isn’t afraid of mak- 


going. 
ing sales in small units. “Any 
business, no matter how small, 


freight or passenger, will help,” 
said Mr. Wallace. “Our traffic 
department will be glad to follow 
up any tip or give any assistance 
that may be necessary.” He seems 
to feel that the men under him 
will do what he asks, for he says, 
“We depend upon the loyalty of 
every employee at this time to 
make some effort to get at once 
any business he can. Full credit 
will be given to those who get 
results, Send report of any busi- 
ness you get to the person from 
whom you get your pay check. 
Please give this immediate atten- 
tion, as quick results are desired.” 

It would seem that Mr. Wallace 
has a lesson for every manufac- 
turer, There may be more of an 
excuse to have the factory force 
or the shipping force go out and 
sell goods at present than there 
was a few months ago to bring the 
sales force back from the road 
to get some factory experience. 
Railroads or any other businesses 
exist in the final analysis only as 
they deliver the goods to the 
final buyer. Let us suppose that 
every employee of every railroad 
in the country appointed himself 
a special representative to get 
more business; changed himself 


from the production to the sales 
force. 


They would assuredly get 
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more traffic for the roads, the 
roads would become more pros- 
perous and could afford to pay 
high wages. And such _ intelli- 
gent interest would bring about 
a new attitude on the part of the 
public toward the railroad that 
could not help being beneficial. 

But the railroads are not the 
only ones who have seen the light 
and have adopted the idea which 
Mr. Wallace has applied to the 
job of railroading. There may he 
many a man in the shipping de 
partment of big manufacturing 
concerns to-day who is able t 
sell rings all around the man whx 
thinks he knows everything ther< 
is to know about his territory. 

A factory making paints in th« 
Middle West, working along th 
same plan, let men in the shipping 
department call on a certain class 
of trade. In this way one man in 
particular was developed as a po 
tential “Class A” salesman. H« 
happened to be a good shipping 
clerk who was sent to call o1 
janitors of buildings for small 
paint jobs. In talking to them it 
was found he spoke their own 
language, that he sold goods with 
a helpful attitude, based on his 
own use of the product and th 
experience of his friends. H« 
made good, and he will probably 
be made a permanent member of 
the sales staff. 


DISCOVER DORMANT SALES ABILITY 


Men who answer help-wanted 
advertisements are by no means 
our only source of new sales ma- 
terial. Some time ago a man whi 
had been working for eight years 
in running a machine in a big 
New England manufacturing con- 
cern wrote to the writer of this 
article, telling about a life-long 
ambition he had to get out on the 
road and sell. A letter to the per- 
sonnel manager, one to the man 
who wrote, and a few weeks ago 
he was given his first chance. H¢ 
was sent to call on retail hard 
ware dealers and, through his clos¢ 
knowledge of the merchandise, 
gained through eight years of seec- 
ing it made, he sold some of the 
people who had never bought be- 
fore. He, too, is going to be a 
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permanent member of the sales 
staff, but it took an outsider to 
give him his chance. 

A New Jersey concern making 
toilet goods had one inside man 
who spent most of his time think- 
ing out new products § and 
formulas. In the recent slump, 
when sales dropped off, there 
wasn’t much call for his services, 
so he asked for a chance to see 
whether he could sell or not. He 
could. He was able to show, for 
example, to one retailer why his 
particular product, due to its 
chemical properties and time- 
tested formula, would not melt to 
an evil smelling liquid if it hap- 
pened to be stored near a hot 
steam pipe, and on the basis of 
his inside knowledge of the mer- 
chandise, he got a large order 
from a distributor that no mem- 
ber of the sales staff had been 
able to sell. 

The remainder of the year 1921 
is going to be a year for fighters. 
A New England concern recently 
took a man who had had a lot 
of fights inside and put him out 
where he could fight for busi- 
ness. He went from the job of 
complaint adjuster inside, to take 
his place on the firing line in the 
battle for mew business. He 
wasn’t a handsome fellow by any 
means, the usual earmarks of the 
salesman were lacking. He is 
long, lanky, lantern-jawed—built 
on the Abe Lincoln specifications— 
but he has a tremendous asset in 
his fight for orders. He knows 
what the customers don’t like 
about the product after it leaves 
the dealers’ shelves. Having 
spent six years in charge of the 
testing room, where every com- 
plaint is run down to its final 
source to see if it is really just, 
or just a kick from a chronic 
grouch, he knows his product 
thoroughly. And the usual argu- 
ments of the cave man buyer don’t 
make nearly so much of’ an im- 
pression on him. He knows how 
to answer them from a totally 
new angle. 

“Good argumentative ability, 
mixed with a proper amount of 
diplomacy, and a very consider- 
able knowledge of the merchan- 
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dise and its salability are the 
qualities I want in my sales force 
now,” said the sales manager of 
a nationally advertised line of 
food products the other day. 

Perhaps this man and every 
other who feel the need of new 
blood and a new angle in their 
sales force can get an idea from 
Wallace of the Erie and the 
manufacturers quoted above. 

The man who works at bench, 
in shipping room, or who operates 
a lathe, may have been thinking 
and wishing for a chance in the 
sales end. He realizes the neces- 
sity for more sales if his job is 
to be kept safe for the butcher’s 
bill and the kiddies’ shoes. 

Latent sales ability is one of 
management’s big problems to- 
day. Changing time-clock records 
for Pullman tickets might be 
made a profitable trade, provided 
proper care.in selection of the in- 
dividual goes with it. 

And many men have been sur- 
prised by the natural selling abil- 
ity in places they have neglected 
before. 


Agency in Madison, Wis. 


W. L. Miller and W. S. Craig_have 
opened an advertising agency in Madi 
son, Wis., under the name of Miller & 


Craig. Mr. Miller has been advertising 
manager and Mr. Craig merchandising 
manager of the Tulsa, Okla., Tribune. 
The former was previously advertising 
manager of the Madison State Journal, 
while the latter has been in the past with 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, and Butler 
Brothers. 


F. I. Lackens in New Position 


Frederick I. Lackens has been a; 
pointed advertising manager of the J. P 
Gordon Co., Columbus, O., manufa 
turer of curtains, seat and radiator 
covers, etc. Recently he has been assist 
ant sales and advertising manager of the 
Allen Motor Company, Columbus, and 
before that was advertising manager of 
the Woolson Spice Company, Toledo. 


Condit Electric Account with 
Walter B. Snow 


The advertising account of the Condit 
Electrical Manufacturing Company, Bos- 
ton, is now being handled by Walter 3. 
Snow and staff, of that city. At present 
copy is being placed in electrical ar | 
other publications, especially those reac!- 
ing central stations and industrial plants. 
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The women who read The 
Minneapolis Journal have 
given Journal space sucha 
definite value that for eight 
years now the women’s 
apparel shops of Minne 
apolis have placed an av- 
erage of 21% more of their 
display advertising in The 
Journal than in any other 
newspaper. 











THE 
MINNEAPOLIS| 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York and Chicago by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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STRAWS 


show which way the wind blows 


HE advertising results on the opposite 

page are mostly from small space. A 
magazine of Vogue’s character never has much 
mail order advertising to show. 


But, just as straws show which way the wind 
blows, so these mail order results, trifling in 
themselves, prove Vogue’s tremendous power 
to influence: 


the class consumer 
the dealer who serves her 
the mass consumer who follows her lead 


Not once or twice, but scores of times, Vogue 
has been the backbone, or the sole agent, of 
a campaign of big space consistently used that 
has created a national distribution of a new 
product and changed the buying habits of 
many thousands of women, 


If these trifling mail order advertisements 
can pay for themselves five, ten, twenty 
times over, figure to yourself the huge 
force wielded by a twenty-four-page sched- 
ule, or a series of twelve pages in full 
colour. 


Straws shows which 


way the wind blows— 


to wise men! 


Are you telling YOUR story in Vogue? 
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STRAWS 


show which way the wind blows 


A negligée shop 
ran several quarter-pages in Vogue and 3 other class magazines. 
Of 300 inquiries checked, 270, or 90%, came from Vogue. The re- 
maining 30 were divided about evenly among the other 3. Vogue 
inquiries cost $3.33 each; the others $20, $25 and $50, respectively. 


A furniture manufacturer 
used 9 magazines in 1920. Only 2 others besides Vogue pulled 
more than 500 inquiries. Vogue’s nearest competitor was a mass 
publication costing over SIX times as much per page. 


A millinery manufacturer 
used half-page copy in 3 magazines. It contained an inconspicuous 
line “write for booklet.” Of 1,000 inquiries checked, Vogue was 
mentioned more than 100 times. The other 2 magazines were 
mentioned 30 and 6 times, respectively. 


A fur manufacturer 
says “The ordinary publication that we use brings us an average 
sale of about $42. Vogue brings us an average sale of about $90.” 


A middy blouse maker 
got 400 new dealers to handle his line as a result of his first color 
page in Vogue. 


A New York department store 
advertised their catalogue in over 20 magazines. Vogue had a 
50% lead on results; House & Garden ran second; another class 
magazine was a poor third, and the rest were nowhere. 


A French-shoe shop 
ran an eighth-page in Vogue. They got 600 inquiries from all over 
the world, and shipped over 20 pairs of shoes at $16 to $35 each 
to the Pacific Coast alone. 


A maker of sports suits 
got 425 requests for his catalogue, 30 orders, and a letter of con- 
gratulation from the advertising manager of one of the largest 
eastern department stores, from his first half page in January 15th 
Vogue. 


A food distributor 
used eighth pages in four magazines to advertise his Christmas 
packages of nuts. Vogue was (1) highest in number of sales, (2) 
highest in number of repeat orders, (3) lowest in cost per ‘sale. 


The names of all these companies will be given on request. 


VOGUE 


‘ALPH F. BLANCHARD 29 West 44th Street .opven c RAWLINS 


Advertising Manager New York City Western Manager 
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Effective Merchandising Efforts 


Here is a part of a letter which a prominent 
tire manufacturer sent us after he had read our 
Tenth Annual Northwestern 

Automobile Truck 

Census. 








advertise- 

ment in The Farmer 

is more than a space pur- 

chase. It is an investment in deal- 

er service—a messenger to the public effectively 
strengthened by our merchandising activities. 


Write us for further information regarding 
your opportunity in the Northwest. 


The Northwest Weekly Farm Paper 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn, 
Western Representatives : Eastern Representatives : 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC., WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., 
1341 Conway Building, 95 Madison Avenue, 
Chicago, Til. New York City. 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulations. 




















Tests to Find the Advertisable 
Argument 


How Personal Contacts Can Locate Them 


By Britton Ashbrook 


“(noes your right leg over 
4your left. With your right 
hand strike sharply just above the 
knee cap. Your right foot will 
suddenly give a spasmodic jerk.” 

So our physiology teachers used 
to illustrate the principle of re- 
flex action. “Pressure applied to 
certain nerve ends will produce 
physical action.” 

In advertising, a like principle 
has come to have general accept- 
ance. “Advertising pressure ap- 
plied to certain human emotions, 
desires, or mental conditions, will 
produce buying action.” 

Trite! Obvious! As plain as 
the nose on your face! Admit- 
tedly so. “But it is equally ad- 
mitted that to find consumers’ 
“soft spots” is in some ways the 
most difficult job in advertising. 
Many advertisers have found that 
a radical change of appeal has 
brought greatly increased results. 
Any of them will certainly tell you 
that no search is too long if it 
enables you to put your finger on 
the buyers’ point of greatest sus- 
ceptib ility and say, in effect, “ad- 
vertising pressure here will pay.” 

So perhaps it will be worth 
yhile to recount in some detail 


certain advertisers have 


arched for and found the keys 


ich have quickly opened the 
ng compartments of their cus- 
ers’ minds, 
advertising man, due to the 
liar nature of his position, is 
intly forced to seek for new 
Is. 

s is often the case with men 
irked ability, you may have 
cret for the asking. To put 
nearly as possible in his own 
, it is something like this: 
1e advertising environment is 

a maker's environment. 
responsible for producing 
lvertising see the goods made 
often then they see them 


sold. Advertising plans are some- 
times produced in an office where 
the whir of the making machinery 
is audible. Makers’ minds often 
gather round the advertising con- 
ference table. A new advertiser 
is often an old maker.” 

Naturally enough, advertising 
sometimes results which talks in 
makers’ rather than users’ lan- 
guage. 
“buy-talk” 
“use-talk.” 

In preparing advertising, a talk 
with the factory superintendent is 
helpful. But talks with salesmen, 
retail clerks and, above all, con- 
sumers, are more apt to give you 
the direction to the right advertis- 
ing road. 


The talk is often selfish 
rather than generous 


TELL THEM WHAT THEY ARE 
ANXIOUS TO KNOW 


But let’s see how these beliefs 
work out in actual successful 
practice: 

About two years ago this ad- 
vertising man took hold of the ad- 
vertising for a hair shampoo which 
had been advertised for years 
with desultory success. The ad- 
vertising talk had always been 
maker’s talk. Purity of ingredi- 
ents! Convenience of use! These 
had been the main themes of sev- 
eral years’ campaigns. 

Our friend did not jump to the 
conclusion that these were neces- 
sarily wrong appeals, Rather, he 
set out to find which appeals might 
have the greatest future chance of 
success regardless of what had 
been used in the past. Here’s how 
he got his information: 

Ten bright girls—all advertising 
students in the extension depart- 
ment of the leading local univer- 
sity—were hired on a part-time 
basis. 

They were instructed to visit ten 
different hair-dressing parlors, to 
have ‘theit hair shampooed and 
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waved, and to secure, if possible, 
from the hairdressers themselves 
and from other customers, infor- 
mation of the following character: 

a. What are the chief hair wor- 
ries of the average woman. 

b. In what hair qualities do 
women take the greatest pride. 

c. What prejudices or false 
opinions do women hold about 
their hair. 

d. At what age are women most 
apt to become really concerned 
about their hair. 

The investigators were in- 
structed not to ask leading ques- 
tions, but to draw out their in- 
formation as nearly as possible in 
an easy conversational way. 

When the first reports were 
compiled it was found that the in- 
formation was too meagre to lead 
to any sound conclusions. So a 
few days later back went these 
ten girls to ten more hair-dressing 
shops. A third and fourth time 
this procedure was carried out. 

To make a long story short, the 
information secured by this inti- 
mate contact with hairdressers 
and their customers indicated with 
great clarity that women were 
really hungry for certain classes 
of information about the treat- 
ment of the hair and scalp. 

In the rather sound belief that 
wanted information gets a careful 
reading, a campaign was prepared 
which made its bid for attention, 
not by talk about a product, but 
by interesting talk about hair. 
The talk about hair was so in- 
teresting that before a woman 
realized it she was coupling the 
advertised product with the very 
qualities she so wanted to have in 
her own hair. 

Here was a case where the in- 
formation forming the basis of a 
successful campaign had been for 
years available for the asking. 
Yet, oddly enough, no one had 
previously dane the profitable 
asking. 

TO FIND OUT WHAT THEY THINK, 
ASK THEM 


If there is a widespread popular 
prejudice against an article it is 
obviously unwise to single it out 
as an advertising leader: 
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This was exactly the situation 
which a maker of cosmetics faced 
not long since. 

Some men said there was among 
many women a great prejudice 
against the use of this item. Other 
men said there was practically no 
such prejudice. The advertiser 
made the common-sense sugges- 
tion that it might be well to ask 
women whether or not they held 
the alleged prejudice. ‘ 

So asked they were—1,000 
women—500 of them were asked 
in a very clever way in a maga- 
zine questionnaire. The other 500 
were asked in person by four 
women investigators in four dif- 
ferent cities of the country—each 
representative of its locality. 

Some of the interviews are so 
interesting as to be worth quoting: 

1. A vivacious little lady said 
that while her husband disap 
proved on principle, she continues 
to use it whenever she thinks best. 
She noticed that the complexions 
he admired most were those which 
had been helped out by a touch of 
rouge—whether he knew it or not 

2. A slangy damsel replied to 
the questioner: “I think it is up 
to every girl to make the most of 
herself and blamed few are so 
beautiful they can’t be improved 
by a little paint.” 

3. An extremely erudite lady 
who said she had always been a 
student of sociology replied in 
what some might term a “high 
brow” fashion. Her conversation, 
or rather her monologue, ran 
along these lines: 

“The practice of keeping one’s 
appearance as attractive as pos- 
sible is as old as the human race 
itself. It is instinctive in each of 
us—and rightly so. It is some- 
thing we owe not only to ourselves 
but to others. This, of course, is 
especially true of women, but it 
applies as well to men. It is an 
obligation each individual owes the 
world and the community in which 
he or she lives. 

“Should men and women shirk 
this obligation merely because it i 
harder to meet to-day than in the 
past? Modern inventions—the use 
of soft coal, the growth of cities, 
the ever-increasing strenuousness 
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What About This 
40% of Chicago? 


When an advertiser sets out to win the 
Chicago market he doesn’t say to himself : 

“Tll not sell my merchandise to the 
Joneses, Smiths and Johnsons of Chi- 
cago— 

‘Tll sell only to the Blacks, Browns 
and Greens.” 

Yet he might just as well make that 
resolution as to ignore the IDENTIFIED 
circulation of the Chicago Evening Amer- 
ican—over 400,000 daily in March, 1921. 

That circulation is over 40% of the 
entire circulation of all Chicago evening 
newspapers. It reaches a prosperous and 
responsive reader audience that represents 
nearly ONE-HALF of the entire buying 
power of Chicago. 

You cannot discriminate if you want 
ALL of the Chicago market, for the 
Joneses, Smiths and Johnsons buy just as 
much as the Blacks, Browns and Greens. 





EVENING 


Member A. B. C. March Circulation Over 400,000 
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of daily existence, the cultivation 
of yast areas formerly considered 
uninhabitable because of climatic 
conditions—these and many other 
causes make it increasingly dif- 
ficult to live up to the obligation. 
But exactly in the proportion that 
it grows more difficult does the 
necessity to meet it increase. The 
two go hand in hand, with per- 
haps the necessity—or rather the 
demand to meet the obligation— 
slightly in the lead. 

“Woman’s charm lies principally 
in her physical attractiveness. It 
is the beauty of her face that first 
attracts. In this her coloring and 
complexion play an important role. 
To add to and retain her beauty 
is, and well should be, her con- 
stant effort. If rouge, wisely used, 
can enable women to add to their 
physical attractiveness, I say, rouge 
is then a social benefaction.” 

The net of this whole investi- 
gation was that even’ among the 
women who do not use rouge only 
a small proportion are opposed to 
its use by others. This informa- 
tion, secured at its real and proper 
source, signaled: “Go ahead; you 
are on the right track. You have 
practically no prejudice to com- 
bat.” 

The man who instigated this 
particular search for information 
says with real conviction: “When 
you take the trouble to get out 
into the highways and byways 
and secure first-hand information 
something very valuable always 
comes out of it. I have never seen 
it fail.” 


WHO BUYS THEM—AND WHY? 


Who buys phonographs? What 
qualities do these buyers seek in 
phonographs? These two ques- 
tions needed answering before the 
advertising of a new phonograph 
could be intelligently started. No 
ordinary sources seemed to give 
up the information. But first- 
hand questioning of phonograph 
owners and. prospective phono- 
graph owners did. 

A large number of personal in- 
terviews definitely estabiished that 
the purchase of a phonograph is a 
family affair—that phonograph ad- 
vertising should appeal aiike to 
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mother, to father and to the young 
folks. 

They established, too, that tone 
and design were the two qualities 
most carefully scrutinized. 

See if you don’t agree that in- 
terviews like the following are 
revealing and thoroughly worth 
going after: 

Mrs. C. (a resident of a New 
York suburb). 

Good neighborhood, good-sized 
house. Two adults, one child and 
one maid. 

Mrs. C., who was ill, sent down 
word by the maid for me to come 
right up and she would be glad 
to tell me all about her talking 
machine. A very keen woman of 
about thirty-five years, was most 
enthusiastic about her (“X”) ma- 
chine, which she had had for about 
three years. Before buying the 
“X” Mr. and Mrs. C. looked 
through the advertisements in the 
D. P. and M. magazines and 
from the advertisements seen de- 
cided to try the “X,” “Y” and “Z” 
machines. 

The “X” was the favorite from 
the beginning because of the 
( ) phrase used in the adver- 
tising. Decided against the “Y” 
because the music seemed to be 
thrown at you. Did not like the 
harshness of the “Z” and finally 
decided on the “X” as having the 
sweetest tone. The machine was 
bought on the part-payment plan, 
$37.50 at time of purchase and 
balance in monthly payments of 
$10 each. Mrs. C. believed that in 
buying this way she could hold the 
company to its agreement of over- 
hauling and repairing the machine. 
The machine needed no repair 
work during the whole three years. 

“We think of ‘X’ more as a 
companion than as a machine. 
My sister-in-law had a $200 ‘Y’ 
and my brother paid $250 for his 
‘Z,’ but we wouldn’t have either 
of them at any price. All the girls 
in the family like the sweetness of 
the ‘X,’ while most of the men 
like the racket of the ‘Z.’ I have 
noticed that when the ‘Z’ is played 
everyone drifts off into conversa- 
tion, but when a record is put on 
the ‘X’ it holds everybody’s atten- 
tion. Then, too, we like the 
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71 automobile advertisers use 
The New York Evening Post 


Allen 
Apperson 
Auburn 
Briscoe 
Buick 
Cadillac 
Chalmers 
Cleveland 
Cole 
Columbia 
Crow-Elkhart 
Dodge 
Dorris 
Dort 
Elgin 
Essex 
Ferris 
Fiat 

Ford 
Grant 
Haynes 
H. C. &. 
Holmes 


Hudson 
Hupmobile 
King 
Kissel 
Jackson 
Kenworthy 
La Fayette 
Lexington 
Liberty 
Lincoln 
Locomobile 
Jones Six 
Maibohm 
Marmon 
Maxwell 
Mercedes 
Mercer 
Mitchell 
McFarlan 
Nash 
National 
Oldsmobile 
Overland 


Owen-Magnetic 


Those who advertise quality-products in the 
Post get unusual results because their ad- 
vertising reaches only those whom their 
dealers will welcome—and cash in on—as 
customers. 


These 71 passenger car advertisers, for ex- 
ample, have found that the Post’s readers 
constitute an automobile market out of all 
proportion to quantity of circulation. 


Packard 

Paige 
Panhard-Levasser 
Peerless 
Phianna 
Pic-Pic 
Pierce-Arrow 
Premier 
Renault 

Reo 

Roamer 
Rolls-Royce 
Saxon 

Sayer 
Standard Eight 
Stearns 
Stevens-Duryea 
Studebaker 
Stutz 

Templar 

Velie 

Westcott 
Willys-Knight 
Winton 


RNew Bork Evening Post 





FOUNDED 1801 


L. D. Fernatp, Manager of Advertising 
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Street & 


Take the Guess out 





Street & Finney, Inc, (st. 1902) Advertising Agents 
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y| Finney 


it | of Advertising 


News: 


For two years, the Street & Finney method of 
Taking the Guess out of Advertising has been 
operating for The Fleisher Yarns. Today the 
Fleisher Mills are among the few running full 
capacity, with output sold for months to come 





171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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design of the ‘X’ so well. You can 
see as you go out how well it fits 
in with our other furniture.” 

Acting on the information tabu- 
lated from many such interviews 
a campaign was devised which ap- 
pealed to the whole family. In 
the copy the discovered desire for 
certain ‘tonal qualities was played 
upon. The art work was carefully 
arranged to show how the de- 
sign of the machines was such as 
to. make them fit harmoniously 
into the environment of the room 
in which they were placed. 

This advertiser will doubtless 
tell you that without many talks 
with consumers an intelligent cam- 
paign could not have been devised. 
In this case at least the making 
mind seemed to have no real con- 
ception of the using mind. 


APPEALS TESTED CONVERSATIONALLY 


But it is not always that some 
feature or advantage of the prod- 
uct to be advertised will, in itself, 
excite the greatest interest. Wit- 
ness, for example, the following: 


line of ‘high-priced ready- 
made dresses was to be advertised. 
The schedule called for insertions 
in magazines reaching a sophisti- 
cated type of women. 
What appeal about dresses will 
be most interesting to women of 


great “savoir faire”? The men 
frankly admitted that they did not 
know. But one of them found out. 
His discovery grew out of many 
and lengthy conversations about 
dress with the type of women to 
be reached. 

It was found that no peculiar 
interest could be aroused by con- 
versation about the style of the 
dresses. Neither did talk about 
materials, price, workmanship or 
design arouse any particular en- 
thusiasm. 

Then talk about dress quite un- 
related to these particular dresses 
was tried. Such questions as these 
provoked among women the great 
curiosity and an insistence upon 
an answer: 

“How was Cleopatra clad when 
she first greeted Antony?” 

“As Madame DuBarry went to 
her execution what kind of a gown 
did she wear?” 
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“When before were skirts just 
as short as they now are?” 

“How did the ladies of the 
Court of Louis Seize employ cos- 
tumes to attract the opposite sex?” 

So unfailingly did this kind of 
talk excite curiosity that it was 
decided to use it as one element 
in the ensuing campaign. 

But a mere “curiosity-exciter” 
was not enough. True, it would 
insure a reading. But what ap- 
peal would be most conducive to 
buying? 

A famous college professor had 
made a study of the “Psychology 
of Dress.” He maintained that all 
down the ages woman had used 
dress as the expression of her per- 
sonality. He showed how the 
characteristics of historical epochs 
had expressed themselves in the 
dress of women of fashion. 

So this theme was tried out 
conversationally and found not 
wanting. Many women positively 
gushed information when the con- 
versation was delicately turned on 
the subject: “Can and do women 
express their personality through 
the medium of dress?” 

“Enough at last,” said the ad- 
vertising man in the case. 

The caption to the first piece of 
copy in his campaign asks why a 
certain actress carried twenty-four 
trunks full of gowns. The copy 
queries, “Was it to outdo in mag- 
nificence all other women?” “Was 
it to captivate men?” “Was it to 
achieve notoriety?” And promptly 
answers: “No! it was to express 
through dress her many-sided and 
vibrant personality.” 

Then with real subtlety it links 
the expression of the reader’s per 
sonality through dress to the 
dresses advertised. 

Should Advertising Men Be 
Great Travelers? One prominent 
New York agency man says so and 
does so. For example, at a time 
when he was contemplating the 
handling of some agricultural ad- 
vertising he spent a month’s vaca- 
tion as a hired hand on a Middle- 
Western stock farm. 

Under the title “A Strap Hang- 
er’s Experience on an Iowa Farm” 
some of his impressions were put 
(Continued on page 133) 
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page advertisement 

can smash its way 
into your customer's 
consciousness by sheer 
weight. Small advertise- 
ments must prick their 
way in, like rapiers. The 
point of the rapier is 
typography—Bundscho 


J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising. Typographer 
58 E. Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
































and its purchasing power 


HERE are an infinite number of degrees of purchasi 
power. The utmost degree is confined to a very limit 
number who can buy anything they want that is for sale. 


But to all intents and purposes, these few, taken individ- 
ually, havé no more purchasing power than have the thou- 
aan of others who constitute “Massed Prosperity.” For 
the manufacturer of fine motor cars, the man with a $50,000 
income has just as much purchasing power as the man with 


a $1,000,000 income—for both can afford the best. 
Advertisingly speaking, then, the class representing maxi- 

mum purchasing power is the largest group of individuals 

financially able to buy practically any advertised commodity. 


This class may be reached in several ways. It is most 
effectively and economically reached thru Life, 


Life combines in one group over 200,000 
prosperous, thinking Americans who are 


always willing to spend money—intelligently. 


Gee. Bee. Are., Life’s Adv. Mgr., N. Y, 
B, F. Provanpim, Western Mor. 
1537 Marquette Bipc., Cuicaco 
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N portraying faces and 

men _ particularly in 
keeping with their sur- 
roundings, the art of 
George Dannenberg is su- 
preme. 
The genre paintings here 
illustrated are products of 
his brush. They show how 
well his taste and craft 
choose character for the 
scene. 
The work of George Dan- 
nenberg, and of more than 
twenty other artists of na- 
tional repute, is obtainable 
only through this organiza- 
tion. 


LOUIS-C-PEDLAR: ina 
Counselors in Art -246 Fifth Avcnuc-NYV-C. 























Diamonp SuHoe Co. 
MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALE DISTRIBU- 
TORS OF MEN’S SHOES 
New York 

iditor of Printers’ INK: 

I read Printers’ Ink weekly from 
cover to cover and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly from front to back and back 
to front. That I hope establishes me 
3 a full fledged member of your fol- 
luwers. 

Our organization is one of the larg- 
est making Brockton shoes. We take 
orders to be made up specially at the 
factory and we also stock goods in New 
York, to be sold for immediate delivery. 
In merchandising the latter depart- 
ment, we have what I consider a com- 
prehensive, direct-by-mail system, in- 
cluding practically everything necessary 
to the proper conducting of mail order 
business. 

The big job is the semi-annual catalogue. 
However, careful study has prompted me 
to conclude this: In a mercantile busi- 
ness where styles change rapidly, and 
where price determination is a problem 
too serious to be settled for many 
onths ahead, the large semi-annual 
catalogue doesn’t do the job well. 

Of course, it is easy to follow up 
with new price lists, and new stock lists 
and all of the other information neces- 
cary to keep the catalogue alive and 
active interpretation of the conditions at 
that time. 

This however, 
many individual pieces of matter, 


gives the dealer too 
so 
that it becomes a bulky proposition as 


well as hazardous, because of possible 
wsses of some of the individual pieces. 

If, then, the big catalogue, expensive 
as it is, remains an active force, only 
y virtue of what is added to it continu- 
ally, wouldn’t it be better if we or any 
ther house similarly situated, would 
rablish a booklet once a month, say per- 
haps a 16 page size, making two of them 
vig season issues, largely for the par- 
‘cular numbers required? 

This booklet could be gotten up in 
ouse-organ form, whereby we could 
ave matters of interest and style sug- 
estions together with illustrations of 
ur merchandise, and price list, and the 
ke; or could be merely a booklet, small 
n size, limited only to those styles 
hich we actually want to sell at that 

rticular time, limited to those prices 
hich we only want to have in effect at 
at time, 

The combination house-organ and cata- 
gue appeals more strongly to me, I 
would therefore like your views on the 
1atter. 

_May | in this way become a member 
€ your clearing house? 


Diamond Suoe Co., 
M. Stottmacu, Sales Manager. 





Cataloguing the Line When Styles 
and Prices Are Changing 


The Method of a Large Shoe Manufacturer 


Ts problem of keeping the 
catalogue up to date, both 
with respect to styles and prices, is 
one which is not confined to the 
shoe trade. As a sales manager in 
a totally different line put it the 
other day: “The salesman who 
goes out and lands a $10,000 order 
for delivery in six months gets a 
lot of glory, and deserves every 
bit of it. But what keeps the 
salesman and the factory going 
until that order can be delivered? 
The mail orders for $10 worth of 
goods that float in from.a thou- 
sand dealers every Monday morn- 
ing! This is the real long-profit 
business, because it costs next to 
nothing to get.” 

But in order to keep this profit- 
able business coming, it is neces- 
sary, as Mr. Stollmach points out, 
to keep the dealer supplied with 
information which he knows is 
absolutely reliable. When he 
sends an order he wants the goods 
—not an explanation that they are 
temporarily out of stock. And he 
wants to know what he must pay 
for them, because it often hap- 
pens that he is ordering for a cus- 
tomer to whom he has already 
named a price. Nobody can blame 
a retailer for hesitating to order 
from a catalogue which may be 
out of date. And there have been 
times in the not remote past when 
revised prices have been sent out 
before some of the catalogues had 
arrived at their destinations. 

Experience has generally shown, 
moreover, that it is only the excep- 


‘tional dealer who will take the 
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pains to keep his catalogue up to 
date by inserting new price lists 
and stock lists in place of the old 
ones. 

The combination house-organ 
and catalogue is a satisfactory so- 
lution of the difficulty when the 
number of styles to be shown is 
comparatively small, and prices do 
not fluctuate too sharply from 
month to month. But where the 
number of styles in stock is con- 
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siderable, as in the shoe business, 
where it may range all the way 
from forty or fifty to well over 
a hundred, it is not usually pos- 
sible to show more than a selec- 
tion of styles in each issue. Thus 
the house-organ catalogue is par- 
ticularly valuable in showing new 
styles, or styles which 
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which are salable in St. Paul, and 
Sacramento cannot sell what is in 
good demand in Portland, Me. 
Thus the issuance of a compre- 
hensive stock catalogue becomes 
somewhat of a problem, involving 
the extra expense of a separate 
catalogue for each branch, or the 





it is especially desir- 
able to push. But it 
does not completely 
fill the bill because it 
is never really com- 





This shoe is positively in 


stook on date stamped, 

and will be shipped im- 

mediately on receipt of 
order 


No. 2101 


Men s Duchess 








plete, particularly as 
regards the “staple” 
styles, which are car- 
ried year in and year 
out. From a turn- 
over standpoint these 
staples are really the 
most important of all, 
and to keep up the 
volume of orders for 
them they must be featured regu- 
larly, and price changes regularly 
noted. 

Perhaps it is not possible to 
adopt a single method which will 
entirely solve the difficulty. It is 
interesting to note, however, that 
the largest shoe manufacturer in 
Canada abandoned the stock cata- 
logue entirely a year and a half 
ago and devised a method of fea- 
turing each style on a single slip 
of paper, cut to envelope size. 
These slips were rubber-stamped 
with the date and the price, thus 
giving the dealer information 
which he knew was absolutely up 
to date; that is, he could be cer- 
tain that the style was “in stock” 
on that date, and it would cost him 
a certain amount of money. Each 
dealer received in this way, at 
least once a week, a selection of 
styles which would pretty accu- 
rately fit his individual require- 
ments, anywhere from half a dozen 
to a score of slips being mailed 
with a post-card order blank. 

Incidentally, the method as 
above described helped to offset 
another difficulty which is not in- 
frequently met with, in that -the 
stocks carried by the different 
branches were by no means uni- 
form. It often happens that a 
branch in New Orleans, for exam- 
ple, wili not carry the same styles 


Bt Jonn 
Montreal 


USE ENCLOSED ORDER CARD 
FOR QUICK SERVICE 


AMES HOLDEN McCREADY 
“ Shoemakers to the Netwn” 


Terento 
Winnipeg 





rubber heel 
welt 
mT 





Lamonten 
Vancouver 


ONE OF THE SLIPS THAT TAKE THE PLACE OF A CATALOGUE 


inclusion of explanatory matter 
which many dealers will neglect 
to read. With the loose slip 
method, however, it was possible 
to supply each branch with slips 
which accurately represented the 
styles actually in stock, and when 
any branch added or dropped a 
style, it was a simple matter to 
accommodate the supply of slips 
to the new conditions. 

An added recommendation for 
the plan was its extremely low 
cost as compared with a bound cat- 
alogue. The left-hand half of the 
slip was electrotyped, and no com- 
position was necessary except the 
brief description of the style fea- 
tured. And the cost of mailing 
was kept down because the slips 
were generally enclosed with in- 
voices, letters, etc., at no addi- 
tional cost of postage. 

It is only fair to say, however, 
that any such plan will depend for 
its success upon the diligence with 
which it is worked. It requires 
more attention and more effort, o/ 
course, than the orthodox cata 
logue which is mailed once for all 
or the house-organ which goes out 
on a regular schedule. As a 
method of handling mail orders 
during a period of swiftly chang- 
ing styles and prices it is never- 
theless worth consideration —I[E¢. 
Printers’ INK. 
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The National Lead Company is 
known wherever paint is used. 


Early in advertising history it 
took its place among the pioneers 
of modern business as a stanch 
believer in the printed salesman. 





As a result the National Lead 
Company now has 56 factories, 
51 offices, 12 warehouses, and a 
reputation that only high stand- 
ards and fair dealing can establish. 


National Lead came to P. P. C. 
in the early days and is still with 
us. It is another one of the dis- 
tinguished company that P. P. C. 
has been fortunate enough to 
serve through varying vicissitudes. 


One thing we believe has not 
varied. Our enthusiasm and in- 
terest in the National Lead 
Company’s printing is just as 
fresh and keen to-day as it was 
when the first order came in. 


Publishers Printing Company 
209 West 25th Street 
New York 












How Cracker Jack Came to Follow 
the Circus into Town 





A Story of Twenty-five Years of Continuous Advertising 


By F. E. Ruhling 


General Sales Manager, Rueckheim Bros. & Eckstein, Chicago 


O go back to the beginning of 

things, Cracker Jack was 
launched upon the market far in 
advance of the present era of 
packaged products. Advertising 
was in its infancy, a packaged 
confection at a popular price was 
a novelty, and Cracker Jack got 
thorough-going distribution at a 
time when competition was not 
keen and when the public was hun- 
gry for just such a wholesome 
confection. This was in 1896. 

Unfortunately, the product was 
of such a character that it absorbed 
moisture from the air easily and 
deteriorated quickly. The radius 
of possible distribution was neces- 
sarily limited. When Henry G. 
Eckstein joined the organization 
in 1898, he brought an ingenious 
and inventive mind to bear on this 
problem. First, an inner waxed 
carton was invented, which after 
being filled with Cracker Jack, was 
subsequently enclosed in an outer 
or printed carton. Later, a wax- 
sealed wrapper of flexible paper 
was devised which could enfold 
the waxed carton, be sealed at the 
ends and render the inner carton 
and the product impervious and 
commercially moisture-proof. 

That was the start of general 
distribution of Cracker Jack. Im- 
mediately it became possible to 
ship this perishable product across 
the continent and market it in 
substantially as crisp and deli- 
cious a state as when it left the 
mixing machines in the factory 
kitchens. It took hold everywhere, 
distribution was established im- 
mediately with jobbers, and sales 
jumped enormously. 

From the beginning, Rueckheim 
Bros. & Eckstein have had fun- 
damental faith in the power of 
advertising. Though publicity as 
we know it to-day was in its in- 
fancy, extensive distribution of 

















window display material, display 
cards, banners, streamers and nov- 
elties was accomplished by packing 
this material in cases shipped to 
dealers. This early beginning in 
advertising has gradually been 
elaborated until to-day the name 
of Cracker Jack is known wher- 
ever boys and girls tease their 
fathers and mothers for money 
with which to buy sweets. 

The wholesaler has always been 
regarded as the real avenue for 
distribution of Cracker Jack, the 
emissary for the company at the 
court of the dealer. It is through 
the co-operation which whole- 
salers have always given to 
Cracker Jack that Rueckheim 
Bros. & Eckstein have had the 
support of the dealer. Every pos- 
sible help in the way of advertising 
and promotional literature has 
been given to wholesalers and to 
dealers, the company realizing that 
it is only through the success of 
distributors that its own success 
can be insured. 

Such was the progressive his- 
tory of this confection from its 
beginning up to the war-time pe- 
riod. Cracker Jack fairly sold 
itself; its distribution gradually 
extended to a virtual 100 per cent 
It is a most interesting example of 
how a product, marketed at a 
psychological time to fill a direct 
want and properly and progres 
sively promoted, can develop int 
a great business. Boys and girls 
came to consider Cracker Jack a1 
important part of their lives. 

Then along came the war! Al 
most overnight, the world began 
to forget itself. A public, ac- 
customed to follow habit, was 
shocked out of its old groove. 
Headlines screamed _ sensation: ! 
news until our sensibilities were 
blunted. The nation turned to the 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Reduce Quality? 


Never! Say 92,000 Dairymen 


AIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS is 

printed on Warren’s M. F. Book Paper, 
costing 13 cents f.o.b. mill. Few farm 
papers are printed on so costly a stock. 


The 92,000 farmer-owners of the Dairy- 
men’s League News recently faced the 
alternative of reducing the quality of stock 
upon which their own paper was printed or 
going down in their pockets for a higher sub- 
scription price. They voted to double what 
they formerly paid for their publication 
rather than sacrifice the quality of paper 
on which it is printed. 


These 92,000 dairymen are liberal and 
discriminating buyers. You can best reach 
them through their own paper. 


May we send you sample copy and rate 


sirge W. Kinne - 
13 Fifth Ave. Girard Hammond 


lew York City Advertising Manager 


John D. Ross 
10 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 





“The Farmer-Owned Marketing Paper” 
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QA 
Try Ohio—It Pays! 





“and did you rea¢ 


No. 6 of a series to impress you 
with the tremendous potentiality 
of the Ohio Select List. 


HATEVER the scandal—what- 

ever the event—whatever the 
social happening—M rs. Ohio Smith is 
sure to read all about it in her own 
daily paper. 


And woe betide Editor Brown if his version 
of the affair doesn’t tally with the facts as Mrs. 
Smith knows them. For she is very apt to tele- 
phone him and correct his information in no 
uncertain terms. 


But very seldom does the average town editor 
make an error; he knows the personal affairs of 
most of his following as well as the history of 
his oldest boy. It is this personal information 
and this following that attaches such importance 
to everything he writes. And this “importance” 


SELECT LIST « 


Alliance Review and Leader East Liverpool Review and Tribum 
Ashland Times-Gazette East Palestine Leader 
Ashtabula Star and Beacon Findlay Republican 
Athens Messenger Fostoria Times 
Bellefontaine Index-Republican Fremont News 

Bellevue Gazette Greenville Advocate 
Bowling Green Sentinel-Tribune Hamilton Journal 
Bucyrus Telegraph Kenton News-Republican 
Cambridge Jeffersonian : Lancaster Gazette 
Chillicothe Gazette Lorain Times-Herald 
Coshocton Tribune and Times-Age Mansfield News 
Delaware Gazette Marietta Times 


Robert E. Wa 


NEW YORK: 225 Fifth Avenue Tel. Madison Sa. 3 


AAA 
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MII ALLA 
Use the Select List—I/t Pulls! 





about the awful party?” 


affects not only the news in the paper, but the 
advertising columns as well. 


That’s why national advertising pulls so 
strongly in the Select List of Ohio Dailies. 


Mrs. Smith cannot help but feel that if it is 
advertised in Mr. Brown’s paper, it must be per- 
fectly all right. And if it is perfectly all right, 
she must get it! Do you want her to have it? 





Write for the 
free 125-page 
booklet giving 
facts and fig- 
ures on the 50 
Ohio Select 
Cities 











1! ®HIO DAILIES 


and Tribune Marion Star . Sandusky Register 
Martins Ferry Times Steubenville Herald-Star 
Marysville Tribune _ Tiffin Tribune and Herald 
Middletown News-Signal Troy News 
Mt. Vernon Republican-News . Uhrichsville Chronicle 
New Philadelphia Times Upper Sandusky Union 
Newark Advocate Urbana Citizen and Democrat 
Niles News Van Wert Times 
Norwalk Reflector-Herald Warren Chronicle 
‘iqua Call and Press-Dispatch Wilmington News-Journal 
Pomeroy News Wooster Record 
Portsmouth Times and Sun Xenia Republican and Gazette 
salem News Zanesville Times-Recorder and Signal 


irector of Advertising 
ICAGO: 5 South Wabash Avenue _ Tel. Randolph 4977 


HN TATA 


Hii 
ii} Hill 
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The farmer has. faith in 
his soil, in his seed, and 
in a divine Providence. 
Spring plantings will 


thus be about as large as 
ever. We therefore ask 
—have business men 
corresponding faith? 


It is because The Farm Journal has 
always expressed its faith and confi- 
dence in farmers that today it has 


1,100,000 circulation. 
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waging of war as its principal in- 
dustry. Our army was mobilized, 
trained and started overseas. 

Nothing was overlooked in the 
preparations to keep our boys con- 
tented. - Determined to follow 
them with all of the old favorites, 
Cracker Jack was drafted into 
service. Cases by thousands were 
listed among commissary supplies. 
Meanwhile, materials were getting 
scarcer, transportation was slowed 
up until it was difficult to get sup- 
plies and keep stocks full. 

It was a time when many an 
advertising heart quailed before 
the logic of overdemand. Why 
advertise? Why spend money for 
publicity when the factory was 
weeks and months oversold? But 
Cracker Jack was advertised, and 
not only were previous plans con- 
tinued, but advertising was ex- 


tended. Viewing the industry as 
a whole, Rueckheim Bros. & Eck- 
stein realized that the tremendous 
demand for merchandise of any 
character would certainly bring 
many new confections ontc the 


market. Right and left, they be- 
gan to blossom forth, many of 
them of the packaged variety. 
Though temporarily oversold, the 
heads of the organization realized 
that the day would come when all 
of these products would come into 
direct competition—and they be- 
gan to lay their plans for the 
battle royal. 

It was simply an application of 
the lessons of the war to business 
—the determination to keep up the 
morale of the fighting force. 
Morale is as important in busi- 
ness as in battle. When factory 
workers, salesmen, jobbers and 
lealers learn that the directing 
heads have uncompromising faith 
in the quality of the goods and the 
oundness of their policies, enthu- 
iasm runs like an electric current 
hrough the whole organization. 

Such has been our experience. 
In advance of the wave of con- 
‘ectionery advertising which has 
wept through all mediums, 
‘racker Jack personified in a sailor 
oy and his team mate, little Miss 
\ngelus, took an important posi- 
on, 

There has been some interesting 
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strategy behind our copy and plans. 
Cracker Jack has always been the 
particular favorite of young folks. 
It was entirely logical, therefore, 
that the trade character which we 
created should be a boy, jovial, 
happy, his arm full with three 
packages of his favorite. It is a 
trade character, designed to appeal 
to children, to work its way into 
their memory and make friends of 
them. And because every boy 
should have his dog for a pal, we 
gave the Cracker Jack boy his 
Bingo—a hybrid pup of question- 
able pedigree, but just the sort 
that every boy loves. 

A year after the Cracker Jack 
Boy and his dog were introduced 
to the youngsters of America 
through magazines, cutouts, win- 
dow displays and finally the pack- 
age itself, we determined to find 
out by means of a prize contest 
how interested the children were 
in the trade character—incident- 
ally, to determine whether they 
were reading our advertisements. 

Over 60,000 different jingles 
were received. More than 18,000 
boys and girls, sixteen years of 
age or under by the terms of the 
contest, matched poetic wits in an 
endeavor to capture the prizes. 
There were jingles from every 
State in the Union, from every 
province of Canada, from every 
United States possession, from 
England, Italy and even China. 

And the best of it all, from our 
standpoint, was the familiarity 
which all of the _ contestants 
showed with our previous adver- 
tising. They knew the Cracker 
Jack boy, his dog Bingo, the sell- 
ing points of Cracker Jack, the 
package—some of them mentioned 
selling arguments in their jingles 
which had not appeared for three 
months previously in our adver- 
tising. It was a most inspiring 
contest—definite proof that we 
were pursuing a profitable tack 
which needed no further vindica- 
tion. 

Because we had tied Angelus 
Marshmallows and our other trade 
character, Miss Angelus, to our 
advertising throughout the cam- 
paign, scores of jingles included 
her with Cracker Jack. What bet- 
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ter proof could we have had that 
all of our advertising was linked 
together, though two altogether 
separate confections were made 
part of a single campaign in dif- 
ferent advertisements? 

There have been many interest- 
ing by-products of our advertis- 
ing campaign, ore of which is the 
influence which it has had upon 
parents in permitting their chil- 
dren to buy Cracker Jack in pref- 
erence to other sweeter confec- 
tions. From the first, we have 
stressed the food value of Cracker 
Jack, as well as its satisfaction of 
the hunger for sweets. 

And again, in thousands upon 
thousands of cases, we have re- 
juvenated fathers and mothers 
and carried them back to their 
Cracker Jack hunger of other 
years. 

Such are the publicity _ by- 
products of our campaign which 
have kept Cracker Jack in a domi- 
nating position through one of the 
most turbulent markets and mer- 
chandising periods of all history. 


ADVERTISING EFFORTS HAVE BEEN 
VARIED AND CONTINUOUS 


But publicity alone has not done 
it. We have supplemented our 
publication advertising with re- 
doubled efforts to give support to 
dealers. 

Window displays ,have been 
created and trained men have been 
used to help install them at 
strategic centres. Display mate- 
rials have been packaged in en- 
velopes with window trimming 
suggestions printed on the outside 
and put in cases. Every oppor- 
tunity has been given to the job- 
ber and the dealer to tie up to our 
advertising activities. 

One of our latest co-operative 
ideas has been to give jobbers 
throughout the country a list of 
fairs, circuses, and similar events 
in their territory. Wherever there 
is a holiday gathering of people, we 
find a wonderful market place for 
Cracker Jack. Jobbers need only 
to know of these events in their 
territory to send salesmen there 
and make sure that concessions are 
well supplied with our product. 
We have had scores of letters of 
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appreciation from jobbers, proving 
that our methods are effectual. 

Our advertising story, as can be 
recognized from this outline, is 
one of keeping a commanding po- 
sition in the field, rather than of 
marketing a new product. Though 
we manufacture a full line of con- 
fections, we have always held to 
our original ideas and concen- 
trated our publicity endeavors 
upon our leaders. Only the line 
“Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus 
Marshmallows and other ‘Reliable’ 
Confections” intimates that we 
turn our attention to anything 
other than these national favor- 
ites by which we are principally 
known. 

During a time when every manu- 
facturer has faced a slower mar- 
ket, has taken big losses in inven- 
tory, and when many have hesi- 
tated in their publicity work, the 
advertising for Cracker Jack and 
Angelus has been maintained at 
a steady level. In fact, publicity 
has been extended into new fields, 
and wholesalers and dealers are 
being made to realize that nu tem- 
porary conditions of markets will 
cause the organization behind them 
to suspend the selling effort upon 
which sales and profits depend. 
The outstanding characteristic of 
our selling methods has always 
been a fundamental belief in the 
power of continuous publicity. 
Through good markets and bad, 
advertising has been progressively 
planned and followed through, 
with results which are attested by 
the national popularity of the 
products of the company. 

We have attempted to pass on 
our enthusiasm to our dealers 
through our advertising in trade 
papers. During the period of un- 
certainty we published business 
talks to the trade, intended not to 
inflate them with promises, but to 
put their feet on the ground of 
sound merchandising facts. 

And this is the story of Cracker 
Jack and Angelus Marshmallows. 
If our experiences and methods 
will be of help to other organiza- 
tions in founding a consistent plan 
of promotion, we will feel repaid 
in having contributed this narra- 
tion. 
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The Difference 
in Farm Markets 


In Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvania there are 286 cities of over 
5,000 population. They are so distributed over the states that prac- 
tically every farmer can get to one of these cities in an hour’s ride. 


This is what makes the territory covered by the Lawrence Farm 
Weeklies merchandisingly different from the rest of the farm market. 
These farmers do most of their buying from city dealers, instead of 
at crossroads stores. 


Doesn’t it seem logical, then, that if you have city distribution in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania or Michigan, you should advertise to the farmers 
who buy in these cities? 


It is this city buying, farm living population that the Lawrence Farm 
Weeklies cover. That these people are interested in the Lawrence 
publications is evidenced by the fact that there is a subscriber in one 
out of every three rural homes. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
300,000 every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, O. Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 
Established 1848 Established 1843 


Pennsylvania Farmer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1880 

Standard Farm Papers, Inc., W. C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
1541 Conway Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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“Nation’s Health” to Succeed 
“Modern Medicine” 


The Modern Hospital Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, will change the title of 
its publication, Modern Medicine, to The 
Nation’s Health, beginning with the May 
issue. 

The publication will be a monthly mag- 
azine devoted to community, industrial 
and institutional health problems. In- 
creased emphasis will be placed upon 
practical methods for disease prevention 
and for health promotion. * 

B. K. Hollister, of Chicago, has been 
appointed general manager. 


Vote Appropriation for Resort 
Advertising 


At a meeting held in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., last week, the Michigan Tourists 
and Resort Association voted to spend 
$35,000 to advertise the tourist and re- 
sort attractions of that State. It has 
been stated in a previous issue of 
Printers’ Ink that an office has been 
opened in Chicago to direct the pub- 
licity and advertising. 


Betty Wales Shops with 
Martin V. Kelley 


Baer Bros., Inc., New York, conduct- 
ing the chain of Betty Wales Shops, 
have placed their account in the hands of 
The Martin V. Kelley Company, To- 
ledo, O. The account will be handled 
by the New York office of the Kelley 
agency. 


New Appointments of Curtis 
Publishing Co. 


Charles D. Mitchell has been made 
manager of the New York advertising 
division of The Saturday Evening Post, 
and John C. Sterling has been made 
manager of the New York division of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

‘ 


Advertises Irish Stew in 
Michigan 


The D. P. Daggett Canning Co., 


Coop- 
ersville, Mich., has begun a newspaper 
advertising campaign in Michigan for 
Daggett’s Irish Stew. The Brearley- 
Hamilton Co., Grand Rapids, is han- 
dling the account. 


Coal Account for Hawley 
Agency 
Owens & Co., coal dealers, New York, 
have placed their account with The Haw- 
ley Advertising Co., of that city. A 
campaign has been started in New York 
newspapers. 


George L. L. Lash Dead 


» George Larsen Lash, senior partner in 
the Lee-Lash Studios, died at New York 
on.Mageh-30.in.bis fifty-ninth year. 
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K. B. Alexander an Officer of 
C. H. Wills & Co. 


Kirkland B. Alexander is one of the 
vice-presidents of C. H. Wills & Com- 
pany, Marysville, Mich., manufacturer 
of Wills Sainte Claire motor cars. He 
has been with the Power, Alexander & 
Jenkins Company, Inc., Detroit advertis- 
ing agency, for ten years, and was vice- 
resident of the agency when he allied 
imself with the new automobile manu- 
facturer. Mr. Alexander is in charge 
of the department of sales and adver- 
tising. 
i — 
Joins Berrien Agency 

Edward R. McElrath has joined the 
staff of the Berrien Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency. Previously Mr. Mc- 
Elrath was for fourteen years credit 
manager for the American Woolen Com- 
Bar and was for one year with the 
utterick Fystichong, Company. He has 
also been with the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company, and later with the Bank of 
United States, in charge of credits and 
new business. 


“The American Boy” 
vances E. P. Grierson 


E, P. Grierson has been made secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of The 
Sprague Publishing Company, Detroit, 
and business manager of The American 
Boy. He takes up the work of the late 
Jacob Cotner, Jr. 

Mr. Grierson has been advertising 
manager of The American Boy for the 
last seven years. 


New 


Ad- 


Accounts with Wales 
Agency 

The advertising accounts of the Kohi- 
noor Pencil Company; Samuel Courtauld 
& Co., Ltd., voiles and crepes; and 
Priestley & Co., cravenettes, all of New 
York, are now being handled by The 
Wales Advertising Agency, of that city. 


Chicago Paint Company Will 
Advertise . 


The Wadsworth-Howland Company, of 
Chicago, manufacturer of paints, is start- 
ing a general newspaper advertising cam- 
paign in behalf of its products. John- 
son Read & Company, Chicago advertis 
ing agency, are tandiine the account. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Photographer 


A newspaper advertising campaign is 
being placed in newspapers in the South, 
New England and a few Middle Western 
States for Bachrach, photographer, New 
Sa by William T. Mullally, Inc., New 

ork. 


recently with Frank 
New York, has joine: 
& Co., Inc. 


S. B. Jones, 
Presbrey Co., Inc., 
the copy staff of Doremus 
of that city. 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 





circulation 


5% of a 13,000 


goes to consumers of metals of all 
kinds,—automobile, tractor and 
machine tool builders, plants 
making forgings, stampings and 
screw machine products, farm 
implements, electrical specialties, 
and a wide variety of manufactured 
products. The Iron Trade Review 
is essential to these manufacturers 
because of its authoritative market 
information. 


vy Fe Velebiate)et-¥l 
0 circulation 
goes to dealers and jobbers, 
providing a complete service for 
those having equipment and 


supplies to sell to the manufacturing 
industries. 





Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 





PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 
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Newspaper 2 Magazit 


The. New York Times offers a prize of $200 for the bes: 
substitute for the accompanying advertisement of the merit: 
of The New -York Times Book Review and Magazine; 
$25 for each additional advertisement accepted. Only on 
will be received from any individual. It is hoped to accep 
at least ten advertisements. All advertisements must b: 
received by July /st, 1921. Address Advertising Depart 
ment, The New York Times, Times Square, New York 



























THERE IS NO OTHER PUBLICATION LIKE 


Che New York Cimes 
Book Review and Magaziw 


Issued Every Sunday With The New York Times 


a a oe a 


Th 






Thi 





Combining the convenient and attractive form of a 
magazine and the timeliness of a news publica- 
tion, it has both freshness and permanency. Th 
It is not a thing of today or yesterday, but it . 
possesses enduring value. Probably no other 
publication is so generously redistributed by 
its steadily increasing number of readers. 


As An Advertising Medium it is Without Rival 


With a net paid sale of over 500,000 copies, the 
advertising rate of $1.00 a line is the lowest of 
any high-class periodical in the world —prob- 
ably less than half the rate of any publication 
of its character and clientele. One cent a line 
for each 5,000 circulation. Advertising space 
limited. Preference given to acceptable adver- i 
tisements consonant with the character of 
this publication. Minimum space 14 lines 
per insertion. 
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zimdvertising Combined 


———~ § The New York Times Book Review and Magazine 
1¢ bes: combines a local with a national circulation—300,000 
copies are circulated in the Metropolitan district of 


its 
ne New York City and over 200,000 throughout the United 
Ly lie States and in far distant places. 
accep With a net paid sale of over 500,000 copies each edition, it 


ust b. reaches the largest and most widely distributed group of intel- 
Yepart ligent, discriminating readers of any magazine in the world. 


York The New York Times Book Review and Magazine 
is the only magazine of its kind in the world: 
Articles on vital current topics, with most intelligent and 
comprehensive reviews of the latest and of the best 
literature of the day. 


The New York Times Book Review and Magazine 
is the weekly magazine which most closely 
follows the news: Going to press the week of publica- 
tion, it is more nearly up to date than any other magazine. 


The New York Times Book Review and Magazine 
has the largest sale of any literary magazine 
in the world: It treats books and current questions 
from the standpoint of news. 





mency: BThe New York Times Book Review and Magazine 
» but it is printed throughout in rotogravure, wire stitched, and 
o other presents one of the most attractive supplements of any 
ated by Sunday newspaper. 


ers. 





2 ival est the advertising value of The New York Times Book Review 
Magazine by intelligent announcement of a meritorious article. 
‘es, the he returns will be as gratifying as the results obtained by those who 
, ale the test and have become regular advertisers. A page, | ,030 

1 »—$1,030, the lowest priced, as it is the best, advertising. 








Che Nem York Cimes 
luok Review and Magazine 


\DVERTISING RATE: LESS THAN ONE CENT A LINE 
FOR EACH 5,000 CIRCULATION 
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UNITED STATES 








The Western Trading Division 
includes the province of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


Total population, 2,679,353. 
Rural population, 1,571,024. 
Number of farms, 235,113. In- 
come of Western farmers in 
1920, $967,500,000. 
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Two Trading Divisions 
in Canada 
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The Eastern Trading Division 
includes the provinces of On- 
tario, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. 


Total population, 6,128,686. 
Rural population, 3,137,120. 
Number of farms, 432,838. In- 
come of Eastern farmers, $1,- 
282,500,000. 









Establish your market in either of the two 
trading divisions or throughout the entire Do- 
minion by using one farm journal—The Family 
Herald and Weekly Star. Rate for Eastern or 
Western Division, separately, 30 cents per line. 
Rate for National edition, exceeding 150,000, 
50 cents per line. 
















Send for Bulletin No. 1 showing cost of advertising in the principal 
farm papers in Canada by trading divisions. 




















The Family Herald and Weekly Star leads all 
farm papers in Canada in circulation—character 
—and advertising rates. 


Family Herald and GD eckly Star. 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 








Montreal Established 1870 Cesede 
Representatives’ Branch Offices: 
New York Toronto Chicago 
DAN A. CARROLL M. W. McGILLIVRAY J. E. LUTZ 






150 Nassau Street 182 Bay Street First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
London, Eng.—M. A. JAMIESON, 17 Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square 








What You Can Do with Two 
Colors to Improve Your 
Packages 


Simplicity Strongly in Evidence in the New Order of Things 


By W. Livingston Larned 


OR two months there had been 

committee meetings and a seri- 
ous discussion of the label for a 
new product that was to be put 
out by a concern manufacturing 
various kinds of soap, washing 
powder, etc. There were sharp 
words and well defined differences 
of opinion. Experience teaches 
that the most difficult problem 
within the province of commer- 
cial art, advertising and sales 
management, is the selection of 
package labels. The package must 
remain standard, once it is is- 
sued to the public. 

True, every so often, after a 
lapse ef years, as styles in con- 
tainers change, it may be neces- 
sary to reconstruct them. But 
even this is not so often necessary 
when the first package is studied 
with knowledge of display and 
the psychology of the store shelf 
and: counter. 

The stumbling block in this 
series of conferences was more of 
color than of composition or de- 
sign. Heated debates took place, 
in which 80 per cent of the par- 
ticipants were radical rooters for 
a “riot of color.” 

The treasurer of the concern, a 
practical, seasoned man, said: 

“Tt is the bright package that 
gets over these days. Make it 
brilliant. Use as many colors as 
s necessary. It should be the 
first thing a customer sees when 
he looks up at the shelves. Such 
ketches as have been submitted 
iere fail in this respect. They are 
iot vivid enough—there is not 
nough color.” 

The conferences continued, and 
lways with the sales manager a 
tout advocate of another idea 
ntirely in packages. But his pre- 
minary arguments were beaten 


iown by other members of the _ 


committee. No, there must be 
lots and lots of color. 

At the final conference the sales 
manager employed sledge-hammer 
tactics. He was no longer passive. 
When the members filed into the 
room they were confronted by a 
unique display. Along one side 
of the room shelves had been tem- 
porarily erected. They were 
ablaze with exhibits. Hundreds 
of packages that were in the same 
line were ranged quite naturally 
along the shelves. It should be 
stated that the product under dis- 
cussion was a-washing powder. 


SIMPLICITY IN PACKAGES BECOMES 
A VIRTUE 


When he was finally given the 
floor, the sales manager, backed 
up by an artist who specialized in 
the designing of containers, un- 
limbered his big guns. 

“There was a time, perhaps,” 
he said, “when brilliant color was 
necessary in the designing of 
packages. But this was when 
package goods were in their in- 
fancy. The competition was not 
keen. Bulk goods were just be- 
ginning to break up into parcels. 
It was a new idea in merchan- 
dising. 

“Gradually, as the volume of 
such goods increased, color be- 
came less a factor in salesman- 
ship, because everybody used it 
with abandon. Our shelves were, 
as you have said, a riot of rain- 
bow tints. And it is absolutely 
true of color, that when there is 
too much of it the individuality 
of any one unit is soon lost in 
the mass. 

“I have had collected the pack- 
ages of all our competitors in 
this one line, as well as other char- 
acteristic containers that might 
run in the same company on 
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Lets Call the Doctor 


In November and De- 
cember, farmers were 
busy “‘glooming’’ each 
other up with pessi- 
mistic talk about their 
business situation. 
Many farm papers 
joined the chorus be- 
850,000 cause they thought it 
Circulation was what the readers 
wanted. 











This swell of discontent and complaint came to the 
Farm Life office as it did to the office of every 
other agricultural publisher. 


But Farm Life felt that before farmers could go 
ahead to better things for themselves, and again 
give the support to other businesses that they 
must have from the farm market, the farmer’s 
attitude must become more hopeful. And the time 
to work for that result was right away. 


So Farm Life sent a man to Washington to dig up 
every fact that bore on the brighter side of the 
farm situation. It found enough to show that the 
farmer’s future was not nearly as black as he 
thought. 


SPENCER. IND. 
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o1| Not the Undertaker 


In an article entitled, ‘‘ Let’s Call the Doctor, Not 
the Undertaker for Poor Old Agriculture,’’ those 
facts were presented cheerfully and humorously. 
There was a good-natured smile in it that cleared 
the atmosphere. Most farmers saw the point and 
liked the article. 


And businesses everywhere asked for thousands of 
reprints of it to circulate among their salesmen 
and dealers. Among the companies who used these 
reprints were: Electric Autolite Corporation, 
Western Electric Company, Letz Manufacturing 
Company, Kewanee Private Utilities Company, 
Swift & Company, Blount Plow Works, Joseph 
Barnett & Company, and many others. 


Farm Life saw the point first and led the way. 
Others are now following in Farm Life’s footsteps. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 


Advertising Representatives 
JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 


New York Chicago St. Louis Detroit Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Cleveland 


SPENCER. IND. 
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shelves. They are placed as they 
would be in an average store. 
Now we can talk with under- 
standing. We could not do so be- 
fore. There have been a number 
of committee meetings and con- 
ferences, and on each occasion we 
have considered merely designs 
that were made for our own prod- 
uct. There was nothing with 
which to make a comparison. 
Juxtaposition comes in strongly in 
a question of this kind. We are 
not so much concerned with crea- 
ting a beautiful package, as a 
single unit, as in arriving at a 
design that will hold its own 
against all comers. 

“Just why we and other manu- 
facturers continue to make this 
mistake is beyond comprehension. 
We should be concerned about the 
display possibilities and qualities 
ef our package when it is ranged 
with others on a shelf. 


VIVID COLOR COMPETITION 
“There is nothing new in this. 


Notwithstanding which, we insist 
upon ignoring it now. We have 
been mulling over little sketches 


and sample packages, at close 
range, on a table. We have for- 
gotten the long-range view, the 
counter and the shelf. We have 
forgotten that we have competi- 
tion. 

“Now, my department has made 
some important investigations and 
we learn that perhaps 80 per cent 
of the packages on the market to- 
day, of all kinds, run to multi- 
plicity of color. The chief fault, 
as my artist friend points out, is 
the conglomerate use of package 
color; that is, a dozen different 
units of bright color in a single 
design. 

“We have no argument with the 
package design that confines its 
color scheme to a very generous 
use of one shade, allowing that 
to dominate. This means sim- 
plicity. There is a series of pack- 
ages, done in the most brilliant 
carmine. But it is not an allover 
color scheme that brings indi- 
viduality and trade-mark value. 

“If we use any of the designs 
submitted, we will make our prod- 
uct become merely another patch 
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in the quilt. It will be quite 
handsome, if placed on a shelf by 
itself, or on this table. It will 
not bring concentration when 
mixed up with the others. That 
is my chief argument. 

“We have had drawn up for 
you a package design that, in our 
estimation, will have sales and 
trade-mark value and will stand 
out, regardless of shelf competi- 
tion. It is in two colors only, 
black and a delicate blue, on 
white background. Do you know 
what this means in the matter of 
economy? It represents a sav- 
ing in cost of several thousand 
dollars a year. That means some- 
thing during a business lifetime— 
and it will be a stronger, more 
compelling package. The more 
colors the more expense, the more 
difficulty in printing, registering, 
drying, quality of plates and paper. 

“We are in an era of shrewd 
color combination in packages. 
Success will come to those of us 
who go in for simplicity. I grant 
you one thing—when everybody 
gets wise to the scheme the full 
color job will come back and will 
provide the necessary contrast. 
To compel attention, you must 
have the element of contrast al- 
ways in mind. That is the soul 
of the problem.” 

The committee was swung 
around to the sales manager’s 
argument. He had gone about it 
in the right way. He fought with 
logic and common sense. 

This new package is a model of 
its kind and its extreme simplicity 
is entirely responsible for its suc- 
cess. Two printings only were re- 
quired. These were blue and 
black and from line plates. That 
dazzling package “stands out” in 
any company. Dealers have said, 
in fact, that it has had much to 
do with the rapid introduction of 
the product. 


STRONG COLOR COMBINATIONS 


When you tell an advertiser that 
two colors suffice for his package, 
or, indeed, any important printing 
job, he is apt to doubt the wisdom 
of your advice. It sounds “cheap.” 
It should be realized that with two 

(Continued on page 97) 
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New Wall Map of the World 
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This attractive map, printed in 4 colors, will help 
you visualize the foreign markets where Ameri- 
can goods are being bought every day. 


The flags, in color, of all the different countries serve as 
a striking border to the map which measures 24” x 28”. 


In addition, there are given foreign postage rates, over- 
seas markets to which parcel post extends, as well as tables 
showing the conversion of inches into centimeters, and 
pounds into kilograms. 


Simply send us your name and address and one 
of these new wall maps will go forward by return 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The World’s Largest Export Journal 


PENN TERMINAL BLDG., 370 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORE 
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Besides Burrroughs the clients 
of Fuller & Smith are: 


The a Multigraph Sales 
Company, 

The * ‘Multigraph.” 

The Austin Company, 

Standard and Special Factory- 
Buildings. 

The Beaver Board Companies, 
Beaver Board, Vulcanite Roofing, 
Beavertone, Beaver Black Board. 

The Beaver Manufacturing 

Company, 
Beaver Kerosene Tractor Engines. 

The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit 

Company, 
Lake Steamship Lines. 
The Cleveland Provision Company, 
“Wiltshire’’ Meat Products. 
The Craig Tractor Company, 
Farm Tractors. 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation 
of America, 
Tires and Golf Balls. 

Field, Richards & Company, 
Investment Bankers. 

Free Sewing Machine Company, 
Sewing Machines. 

Gainaday Electric Company, 

Retail Stores, for Electric House- 
hold Appliances. 

The Glidden Company, 

Paints, Varnishes and “‘Jap-a- 
lac’’ Household Finishes. 


Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General 
Electric Co., 
“Ivanhoe” Metal Reflectors and 
Illuminating Glassware. 
National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company, 
National Mazda Lamps. 
R. D. Nuttall Company, 
Tractor Gears. 

The Outlook Company, 

Automobile Accessories. 

Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Co., 

“Gainaday" Electric Washing 
Machines. 
H. H. Robertson Company, 
“*Robertson Process"’ Metal, 
Gypsum and Asphalt, 

Hotels Statler Company, Inc., 
Operating Hotels Statler, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis, 
and Hotel Pennsylvania, New ¥ ork. 

The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Axles for Motor Vehicles. 

University School, 

College Preparatory School. 

The Westcott Motor Car Company, 
Passenger Cars. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 

facturing Company, 
Electric Apparatus, Appliances 
and Supplies. 

Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Storage Batteries. 
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Business Moves Forward ona 
‘Roadway of Paper 


Better paper, standardized as to quality 
and supply, speeds forward movement. 


BASIC LINE 





1 

1 

t 

A Whitaker Standard ( 

t 

means economy of cost and effort to the paper ! 

buyer at a gain of money and satisfaction. 

Basic Bond; Basic Ledger; Basic Safety; Basic ) 
Text; and Basic Covers provide in one line five 

papers that improve and facilitate the work of é 

each department in your organization. s 

Pp 

e 

THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY t 

Home Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO a 

DIVISIONAL HOUSES—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, : 

Detroit, Denver, Dayton, Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh. ! 

BRANCH HOUSES—Birmingham, Columbus, Richmond. p 

SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Charleston, W. Va., Chattanooga, k 

Tenn., Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Hartford, Conn., Kalamazoo, vw 

Mich., Kansas City. Knoxville, Lansing, Mich., Lexington, Louis- fi 

ville, New Haven, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Providence, Salt ; 

Lake City, St. Louis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Washington, D. C., $1 

Phoenix, Ariz., Minneapolis, Minn., Worcester, Mass., Ww 
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colors, a three or even four color 
effect can be secured. 

A study should be made of the 
possibilities of two-color combina- 
tions and the really marvelous va- 


riety of tints that may be secured. 


There are subtleties that only the 
experienced designer and printer 
are in a position to recognize. The 
mere cutting down of cost may not 
be important. Granted that price 
is not a factor, there are elements 
of good taste and shrewdness of 
dominating display that alone dic- 
tate experiments. 

This has all been tried out in 
the case of car cards and posters. 
With twenty brilliant full-color 
cards in a row, one touching the 
other, or numerous posters lined 
up on parade, the two-color effects 
have been able to prove their ef- 
fectiveness. A motion-picture pro- 
ducing firm recently issued a series 
of posters drawn by a famous 
artist specializing in crayon black 
and white illustrations. He de- 
livered the originals in this form 
and it puzzled the advertiser as to 
just how color could be introduced. 
The artist himself was called in. 

“Use another color and let it go 
at that,” was his advice. “Allow 
the figures to remain exactly as 
they are, showing the crayon 
technique and flood one flat color 
over the entire background, to set 
them off. I predict you will have a 
result that will make your posters 
stand out over anything else on 
the boards, regardless of how 
many colors they use.” 

The prediction came true. 

A candy house, marketing fifteen 
different trade-marked lines of 
sweetmeats, looked into the 
problem of packages, following the 
ease-up of the sugar market and 
the reconstruction of price stand- 
ards. The investigators made a 
collection of the packages of com- 
petitors and were amazed to dis- 
cover the wide range. Appar- 
ently color of the most elaborate 
kind had influenced them. There 
were three-color printings, and 
figure designs that covered five 
sides of the container. A retailer 
who did quite a large business in 
candies was approached on the 
subject. What did he think of 
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package designing? For answer, 
he walked over to a glass show- 
case filled with many different 
brands (this happened in a drug 
store) and pomting to a simple 
white and gold package, said: 

“No use talking, the simplicity 
and quiet good taste of that pack- 
age has them all beaten. The min- 
ute you put a lot of fuss and color 
and fum-diddle into a candy con- 
tainer, however beautifully it is 
done, the effect is cheapened. It 
really lowers the quality appeal of 
the product. And the package has 
a whole lot to do with it. You 
study the candy boxes in there and 
the ones done in not more than 
two colors are the most conspicu- 
ous, after all. Color does not al- 
ways mean _ attention-compelling 
value.” 

Which is rock-bottom truth. 

Orange and black, with their 
combinations, invariably please the 
eye and combine strength with the 
artistic. A concern that designs 
packages has a wonderful color 
chart that assists in the work. The 
art department itself devised this 
chart, working up a really marvel- 
ous array of two-color combina- 
tions. The exhibit occupied five 
wings of a display stand. 

A part of the idea was the work- 
ing out of these combinations of 
color on various colored paper 
stocks, which, of course, is another 
and quite important phase of the 
problem. 


IMPORTANT SAVING IN COST 


One large New York depart- 
ment store, using innumerable 
envelope enclosures, booklets and 
catalogues, seldom goes in for 
more than two colors. Explaining 
the system of manipulation will 
help those who have package 
questions to answer. In the old 
days the covers of such jobs were 
in three colors and plate bills al- 
most always ran them over the es- 
timate. Then came the decision to 
use two colors only, from line 
plates, although two-color half- 
tones were not absolutely barred. 

Irrespective of color combina- 
tion, the working drawings were 
made up, in pen and ink, and the 
black plate etched. Proofs were 
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then made on white and on tinted 
stocks and the artists painted 
them over with the second color 
in a wide variety of combinations. 
A committee passed upon the 
most artistic suggestion. By this 
process a selection was possible at 
minimum cost. 

Since the question of the pack- 
age is so important and so far- 
reaching, it has come to be a 
sensible practice roughly to paint 
up a half-dozen models, exact 
size, with the same basic design 
treated in different two-color com- 
binations. A mere flat rendering, 
in sketch form, fails to give the 
proper impression. 

Study of the shelves of retail 
stores clearly indicates that there 
is a revolutionary reaction against 
the “riot of color” idea. This 
does not mean that packages are 
all made up of units of black and 
orange, green and yellow, and 
the well-known conventional color 
schemes, but there are most at- 
tractive middle tones and shades 
that are rarely seen. 

An advertiser we know settled 
upon his two-color schemes by 
consulting one of those old-fash- 
ioned color charts, such as may 
be had at any paint store. He 
lifted the color tabs, and by plac- 
ing them together, at last hit upon 
unique combinations that served 
his purpose. 

We are just beginning to ap- 
preciate the pictorial possibilities 
of the two-color plan. And by 
fusing them, and using modera- 
tions of the colors selected, almost 
any ideal may be realized. 


General Advertising for 
Sectional Houses 


The Kirchner, Williams Lumber Com- 
pany, of Marshall, Ill., is planning a na- 
tional advertising campaign in behalf of 
its sectional buildings, poultry houses 
and stock houses. The account will be 
handled by the Addison Advertising 
Agency, of Chicago. 


Fairbank Advertising Depart- 
ment Moves East 


The advertising department of the 
N. K. Fairbank Company, soaps, moved 
from Chicago to New York on April 1. 
The other offices of the company that 
have been in Chicago will remain there. 
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Collin Armstrong with 
Wm. T. Mullally 


Collin Armstrong, of Collin Arm- 
strong, Inc., New York, has retired from 
that ape and has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of Wm. T. 
Mullally, Inc., New York. 

Mr. Armstrong has disposed of_ his 
stock interest in Collin Armstrong, Inc., 
to Frank G. Smith, William A. Sturgis, 
Harold A. Moore and their associates. 
Mr. Smith succeeded Mr. Armstrong as 

resident of the company in May, 1920; 
e had formerly been vice-president. 
There will be no change in the personnel 
of Collin Armstrong, Inc., the officers 
and executives remaining as heretofore. 


H. R. Denton, Western Man- 
ager, “The American 
Legion Weekly” 


H. R. Denton, for the last year West- 
ern representative of The American Le- 
ion Weekly, has been appointed 

estern advertising manager, with of- 
fices at Chicago. £ 

Gove Compton, formerly with the Chi- 
cago office of Collier's, has joined the 
Western staff of The American Legion 
Weekly. F. Gray Waggett has also 
joined the Western office of this publi- 
cation. Mr. Waggett was recently with 
the Chicago News. 





New Correspondence School 
Account with Greenleaf 


The Greenleaf Advertising Corpora- 
tion, New York, has secured the adver- 
tising account of the Industrial Corre- 
spondence University, Inc., Philadelphia. 
This correspondence school was recently 
established by T. J. Foster, former presi- 
dent of the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. 


Join Charleston, W. Va., 
Agency 

W. K. Smith, formerly publicity direc- 
tor of the Charleston Industrial Corpo- 
ration, Nitro, W. Va., has joined the 
Allied Crafts Service, Charleston, W. 
Va., as manager of sales. Sidney Ager, 
formerly with N. W. Ayer & Son, at 
Philadelphia, has joined the copy staff of 
this agency. 





Indianapolis Office for Capper 
Publications 

The Capper Publications have opened 

a branch office in Indianapolis under the 


direction of A. G. Wallace, who has been 
in the Chicago office of the organization. 


New Account for Chatham 
Agency 


The Pacific Novelty Company’s cam- 
ai on “Viscoloid” toys is being han- 
died by the Chatham Advertising Agency, 


of New York. 
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How to Get Your Merchandise 
Demonstrated at Retail 


Manufacturers Utilize Educational Advertising Principles to Secure 
Small Store Co-operation in Vital Particular 


By G. A. Nichols 


ANUFACTURERS are wak- 

ing up to the fact that they 
have been bearing more than their 
rightful share of the burden and 
expense incident to demonstrating 
their goods in the smaller retail 
stores. It is about time. They 
are realizing that they have been 
allowing the dealer to ride them 
in this as in other important par- 
ticulars. And, with an encourag- 
ing show of independence, they 
are rightfully insisting that it 
would be vastly better for all con- 
cerned if the retailer would kindly 
get off of their necks. 

The best part about the whole 
thing is that they are fair, square 
and constructive enough to place 
the blantfe exactly where it belongs 
—upon themselves. Instead of 
wasting time in talking and worry- 
ing about the dealer’s inefficiency 
and a few other things, most of 
them admit that the dealer is 
what he is because he has been 
brought up that way. 

His early education has been 
neglected. 

But the omission is being cor- 
rected by many important con- 
cerns. Others are eagerly trying 
to get lined up to do the same 
thing. The net result will be that 
retailers are going to sell more 
goods hereafter because they will 
know the goods better. 

Past failure to impart adequate 
education in this essential is really 
the root of the whole trouble. 
Advertising has been deficient in 
that one respect. It sold goods 
to the retailer. It co-operated with 
him in many ways to help him 
pass along the goods to the con- 
sumer. But it failed to see to 
it that the dealer knew the goods. 

The result is that there has 
grown up an expensive system of 
personal demonstration which the 
manufacturer now is trying to get 
away from. 


If the dealer lacks the knowl- 
edge or the inclination to demon- 
strate certain classes of merchan- 
dise then the sales are going to 
suffer as a matter of course. In 
the city stores where the sales 
volume is large the manufacturer 
can afford to do the demonstrat- 
ing personally. But when the 
smaller retailer, buying in mod- 
erate quantities, insists on the same 
service, the manufacturer has 
some disagreeable realities to face. 
Either he is going to undergo a 
prohibitive selling expense or suf- 
fer a serious interference in his 


outlet. The small dealer, multi- 
plied by tens of thousands, is an 
aggregate selling force much 


greater than that afforded by the 
big stores and demonstration of 
goods by him or through him is 
just as necessary as it is any- 
where, 

The manufacturer has to see to 
it personally that the demonstrat- 
ing is done. 

_ Or he must educate the dealer 
into doing it himself. 


IMPROVING STOREKEEPERS’ CO- 
OPERATIVE EFFORT 


The latter is being done and at- 
tempted to-day on a scale that is 
surprisingly large, as PRINTERS’ 
INK has ascertained in an investi- 
gation covering various fields. 

A study of the methods along 
this line being sed by leading 
manufacturers gives a new inter- 
esting light on the performing 
power of advertising. For it is 
through advertising that the edu- 
cational and inspirational work is 
being done. Moreover, the meth- 
ods are so logical and natural that 
it is a wonder they were not put 
into effect long ago. 

In the educational process it has 
proved to be just about as diffi- 
cult to get the dealer to demon- 
strate such simple propositions as 
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cheese or tea as it is in the case 
of washing machines and ranges. 
While recognizing the benefits of 
demonstrations, he is inclined to 
follow the line of least resistance 
or to imagine that the whole prop- 
osition ought to be up to the man- 
ufacturer. When a woman goes 
to buy some cheese the grocer is 
more likely to go and cut a chunk 
off of a block of cheese rather 
than try to sell her some of the 
tinned or potted variety that may 
please her better and pay him a 
more satisfactory profit. Why he 
does this is more than the cheese 
manufacturers can understand, 
but they are earnestly trying right 
now to find out. It is a simple 
matter to demonstrate cheese and 
other food products. It is quite 
another thing to show the work- 
ings of a range, a washing ma- 
chine or vacuum cleaner. Yet 
manufacturers find their task to 
be just about the same in either 
instance. 
The makers of 

ranges have perhaps 


stoves and 
been sub- 


jected to a heavier burden in the 


way of demonstration expense 
than most other manufacturers. 
The custom has grown up in this 
industry as it has in other kinds 
of household appliances for the 
retailer to expect the manufac- 
turer to do virtually all the show- 
ing. If he buys twenty-five or 
thirty ranges he thinks he is en- 
titled to have a man come on from 
the factory and stage a store 
demonstration as part of the big 
advertising “take off’—to build 
real biscuits of a kind that would 
make the women envious, and 
serve them in the hardware store, 
accompanied by some butter and 
much talk. This works. It sells 
ranges. But it is a heavy and 
an unnecessary burden upon the 
maker. If the factory demon- 
strator can confine his efforts to 
a few of the larger stores, the 
case is different. 

Range manufacturers’ differ 
somewhat in their attitude toward 
the question. All agree that it 
is an unfair burden. But some, 
like the Malleable Steel Range 
Company, of South Bend, Ind., 
have been accepting the demon- 
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strator as almost a fixed part of 
their selling expense. Others, like 
the Buck Stove & Range Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, and Cribben 
& Sexton, of Chicago, are trying 
to impart to the dealer such an 
expert knowledge of ranges that 
he can do this work himself. 

These companies have found 
that one big reason why the re- 
tailer shies away from the prop- 
osition is he thinks it is something 
calling for high-grade, technical 
knowledge and a lot of work. He 
is afraid of it because he does 
not know it. 


BUCK UNDERSTANDS DEALER’S MIND 


The Buck company has met this 
condition by going into the full- 
est detail, not only as to why the 
demonstration should be made, 
but how to do it. 

The first step is to make the 
dealer understand the importance 
of the range in his stock. Every 
Buck salesman carries models for 
retail store stove departments 
worked out in  papier-mache. 
These are accompanied by  blue- 
prints showing exactly how to in- 
stall such departments in a way 
that will show the ranges off to 
the best advantage and also per- 
mit adequate demonstration. The 
instructions go into the smallest 
detail. Nothing is left to guess- 
work. The dealer is likely to ask 
himself what he would do with 
the smoke. It would seem that 
any hardware man would almost 
automatically put a T joint in his 
stove pipe so as to connect up 
with his demonstrating range. He 
would do it if he thought for a 
minute. But he does not think. 
So this and many other trivial de- 
tails are brought out in the in- 
structions. 

The salesman directs his in- 
struction to the dealer mostly 
along the lines of showing him all 
about how the stove works. Then 
printed instructions cover such 
matters as getting a woman to 
bake biscuits or bread in the 
store at certain times and pass it 
out to customers. 

The experience has been that 
the retailers take hold of the idea 

(Continued on page 105) 
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‘Te QUESTIONS Teat COME 
IN THE MAIL 


Over 20,000 Letters of Inquiry 
a Year to One of These 
Publications Alone 


These questions relating to hundreds of different problems are each 
given separate consideration and answer by the technical and mer- 
chandising members of the Class Journal Editorial Staff. This 
service alone indicates the calibre of the Class Journal organization. 


It proves that an organization so equipped to solve individual 
problems in a personal way must be entirely fitted to give to the 
manufacturer and the dealer articles of intimate knowledge on 
the subjects they treat. 

Automotive Industries is the manufacturers’ authority. 

Motor World and Motor Age are the selling authorities 

in the industry. 


The Class Journal Company 


(Member of the A. B. P., Inc.) 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Mallers Bldg. 239 W. 39th Street 
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rdner Advertising 
Company 


17th.& Locust Sts. 25 E. 26th. Street 
Saint Louis New York 


Making Advertising 
Interesting 


AVE you a boy? If you have you 

know how intensely interesting 

a real red-blooded boy is. There is 
nothing artificial about him. 


If you wereta prepare an advertise- 
ment to interest his mother—or his 
father — in washwear for the boy 
wouldn’t you just naturally picture 
him as he is? 

That is what we have done in the 
TOM SAWYER WASHWEAR ad- 
vertising. Boy nature—not just boy 
pictures—is what we have reproduced. 
And by so doing we have made the 
advertising interesting. 

That should be the object of all adver- 
tising, for merely to gain attention and 
not interest is doing but half the job. 


We will be very glad to hear from 
any manufacturer who would like 
to make his advertising interest the 
reader as well as attract his attention. 


Ar pleton Farm Implements Keen Kutter Tools and Cutlery Rothschild Hats 
Ce tain-teed Roofing & Paints Majestic Ranges Tom Sawyer Washwear 
_ Fo vnes Gloves MK &T Railroad Twinplex Stropper 
vertising AMBB Fr sco Railroad Neet Valier’s Enterprise & Dainty Flours 


H & K Coffee Purina Feeds Wagner Starters and Motors 
Ir n-Clad Hosiery Ralston Wheat Food Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders 
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O matter what your experience may have been 
with Great Circulations you cannot possibly 
imagine the tremendous pulling power of the 

Greatest Circulation in America when properly utilized 
as has been done and now is being done by the 
shrewdest, most experienced and MOST SUCCESS- 
FUL advertisers in America. 

They arouse the active interest of thirty hundred thou- 
sand prosperous American families by the irresistible, 
compelling force of full-sized newspaper pages in 


COLOR! 


The American Weekly 


Three Million Families Read the American Weekly. 

If you want to see the color of their money use color. 
A. J. KOBLER, Manager, 1834 Broadway, New York City 
W. G. GRISWOLD, Western Representative, Hearst Building, Chicago 
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with eagerness once it is made 
plain to them. They apparently 
enjoy their independence of the 
manufacturer and realize that 
their more intimate acquaintance 
with the range is going to make 
a worthwhile difference in their 
sales. 

Range manufacturers in gen- 
eral are working somewhat along 
the line just described. Through 
their salesmen and printed mat- 
ter they are gradually working 
away from doing the demonstrat- 
ing themselves. Some make an 
allowance to the dealer for the 
expense he may incur in the 
demonstrations. This is done on 
the same basis as any other kind 
of advertising or selling service 
might be rendered. 

Cribben & Sexton, Chicago 
manufacturers of ranges, adhere 
to the idea of -gcing fifty-fifty 
with the retailer on the matter of 
demonstration expense. Any dealer 
buying ranges from this company 
can have the services of a demon- 
strator at any time if he wants to 


pay half of the cost. ; 
About three weeks ago a Crib- 


ben & Sexton man put on a 
demonstration in an Iowa town of 
5,000 inhabitants. Fourteen $300 
ranges were sold in two days and 
much done in the way of getting 
prospects interested. This is good 
business for a town of that size 
and shows unmistakably why it 
pays to give people real proof of 
what stoves will do. 

Similar methods are employed 
by manufacturers of fireless 
cookers. 

Concerns like the Durham 
Manufacturing Co., of Muncie, 
Ind., and the Toledo Cooker Com- 
pany, of Toledo, O., will send 
demonstrators to big stores, such 
as The Fair in Chicago, or Gimbel 
Brothers, New York, to stay as 
long as may be necessary and 
show people how well the cookers 
will bake biscuits and do other 
worthwhile things. 

These and other companies have 
found that one of the biggest 
benefits of the demonstration 1s 
the educating of the dealer’s sales 
force. The fireless stoves or fire- 
less cookers are sold as a direct 
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result of the showing, but the 
main benefit comes through giving 
the store’s sales force some tech- 
nical training that is going to 
bring future dividends. 

The fireless. cooker people have 
no worries at all as to the larger 
stores. This part of their selling 
programme is well taken care of. 
But they admit they are only get- 
ting started on the matter of 
getting distribution through the 
smaller store. This is fully as 
important as the larger store and 
they are going at it much as the 
range manufacturers are doing. 

“Our present plan,” one fireless 
stove manufacturer said to Print- 
ERS’ INK, “is to have our salesmen 
avail themselves of every pos- 
sible opportunity to instruct. the 


, dealer’s sales force in the uses and 


advantages of our fireless stoves. 
Necessarily this means that our 
salesmen themselves must be first- 
grade experts. We supplement 
their efforts by giving the smaller 
dealer the very best kind of help 
in the way of advertising, window 
trimming and interior display as- 
sistance.” 


ADVERTISING STRENGTHENS CASE OF 
MANUFACTURER 


There is another important end 
to the demonstration proposition 
as it affects the smaller retailer. 
This is the force of advertising 
that creates demand to an extent 
making the dealer eager to learn 
the product so he can hook up his 
store accordingly. 

Kitchen cabinet makers, such as 
the Hoosier Manufacturing Co., 
of New Castle, Ind., and Sellers, 
of Elwood, Ind., have made their 
goods so well known that they 
have no trouble at all in getting 
the small retailer to give the 
closest attention when they try to 
instruct him in demonstrating. 
Similar experiences are encoun- 
tered by the Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Company, manufacturer 
of the Hoover suction sweeper, 
and the Pneuvac Company, of 
Worcester, Mass., maker of the 
Sweeper-vac. These companies 
have advertised so widely that for 
a dealer to be able to handle their 
machines is a real asset to him. 
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But he cannot get them unless he 
will learn them well enough so 
as to sell them properly. The 
companies will give him every 
assistance. The salesmen are ex- 
perts and can instruct the dealer 
and his sales force. But the in- 
struction is essential. 

Hoover, the Sweeper-vac peo- 
ple and other vacuum sweeper 
makers add vastly to the natural 
pulling power of their advertising 
through placing so much stress 
on the demonstration end. Thus 
the advertising works not only to 
get the dealer interested, but to 
make him strive to get the utmost 
benefit from it for himself. He 
will go around through the small 
towns or the surrounding coun- 
try demonstrating the sweeper on 
people’s carpets and rugs. 

The washing machine manufac- 
turers have had pretty much the 
same experience—that is, some of 
those who advertise widely. Ad- 
vertising does not perform any 
mystery here. It merely works 


the thing through in a perfectly 


reasonable and logical way. If a 
condition of consumer acceptance 
or consumer demand is created 
for a certain make of washing 
machine the dealer can readily see 
it on being approached by a 
skilful salesman and it needs no 
argument to get him to learn the 
machine well .enough to demon- 
strate it and to take it to the 
homes of such customers and 
prospects as might not come di- 
rectly to the store. 

Go into almost any household 
goods department of a big city 
store and you will see a washing 
machine demonstration in force. 
Usually the manufacturer’s agent 
is in charge. Through the force of 
advertising that creates a demand 
and also instructs the retailer, the 
washing machine makers are 
trying to bring about similar con- 
ditions in the smaller stores 
throughout the country. 


DEALERS ADVERTISE AND THEN 
DEMONSTRATE 


The Apex Appliance Company, 
of Chicago, depends upon the 
dealer’s own advertising to get 
him interested to the point of get- 
ting behind the demonstration 
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proposition sufficiently. When a 
dealer buys a quantity of washing 
machines from this company he 
is given certain concessions that 
make it inexpensive for him to do 
his local advertising. He agrees 
to do this local advertising as part 
of the deal. The company then 
has him write the advertisements 
himself on the basis that he will 
be more influenced by such 
advertisements than he would if 
they were prepared at headquar- 
ters. His definite promise to do 
a certain amount of advertising 
has. been secured and the idea is 
that he will be more than en- 
thusiastic if he does it himself. 

This is a doctrine that prob- 
ably would not work out every- 
where. The average retailer’s 


_ limitations as an advertising man 


are notorious. It is probable that 
the Apex company overestimates 
the value of the psychological ef- 
fect thus gained. But its experi- 
ence is interesting, nevertheless. 
It declares that the thing has 
worked out in a way that makes 
the dealer receptive to instruction 
along the demonstrating end and 
that he will follow up his adver- 
tising by seeing that everybody 
within the range of his store gets 
a chance to see what the machine 
actually will do. 

Experiences such as the fore- 
going can be instructive to makers 
of such household appliances as 
electric dish-washing machines, 
ironing machines, mechanical 
cream whips and such items as 
floor mop oil, aluminum polish 
and so on. If the item is adver- 
tised to a point that makes it a 
real asset to the dealer, he will 
usually see to the demonstrating 
if he is shown how. The show- 
ing how can be done through per- 
sonal instruction imparted by the 
salesman and followed up by 
printed matter. 

At least this is the experience 
of the Casey Hudson Company, 
of Chicago, manufacturer of the 
Dunlap Cream Whip. The com- 
pany is gaining worthwhile dis- 
tribution in the smaller stores 
through following just such tac- 
tics. Of course its demonstrating 
in the smaller stores is not up 
to the standard of that put on in 
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the city department stores. It 
couldn’t be. But the retailer is 
shown, nevertheless, how prac- 
tical and inexpensive it is for him 
to have an attractive girl dressed 
in kitchen costume to demonstrate, 
say on Saturday afternoon, when 
the farmers are in town. 

In the matter of food products 
the demonstrating is easier. But, 
as has previously been said, it is 
just as hard to interest the re- 
tailer along this line as it is in 
some mechanical device. The ease 
or difficulty of the demonstration 
is not the thing to be considered. 
Get the dealer interested through 
advertising the product and he is 
going to be responsive all the way 
through. 

The Iten Biscuit Company, of 
Clinton, Ia., is building up its 
business immensely through em- 
phasizing the service end in the 
retail store. It goes into detail 
in showing the retailer how to 
build up his department of its 
products, and how to demonstrate 
them. Here is an example of a 
concern that has forged ahead 
through advertising mainly in the 
business papers. Little consumer 
advertising has been done. Yet 
the dealer is so thoroughly sold 
on the product through the adver- 
tising in the business papers and 
the general policy of the company 
toward them that he co-operates 
to the limit in the demonstrating 
part. Every detail of the latter 
is made plain to him. The full 
programme is laid out. Certain 
goods are to be shown at certain 
times and in certain ways. Every 
manufacturer knows just how his 
goods should be shown. But he 
many times makes the mistake of 
failing to go fully enough into 
detail. Nothing is too small to 
be told according to the experi- 
ence of the Iten company. 

Food product manufacturers 
usually stand the whole expense 
of the demonstration in the 
smaller stores. Austin Nichols 
& Company, in trying to push 
certain lines of teas, send out 
little sample packages, each being 
accompanied by full directions as 
to how to brew tea properly. It 
is a simple matter for the retailer 
to have a girl in his store, invite 
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the women customers at certain 
times to have a cup of tea and to 
pass out the samples. 

Armour & Company’s inflexible 
rule is that its salesmen shall in- 
struct dealers in the last detail of 
how to permit sampling of its 
goods. The dealer is told how 
to display fruits in glass bowls, 
how to put cubes of cheese under 
glass bowls where people can 
help themselves. The salesman in 
every case when he sells a line 
of Armour goods to a retailer 
must instruct him as to the neces- 
sity of demonstrating and exactly 
how to do it. 

J. L. Kraft & Bros. Company, 
of Chicago, manufacturer of Elk- 
horn cheese, has a manual of in- 
structions for retailers to use in 
demonstrating. It sends out a 
complete outfit of paper doilies, 
paper dishes, and all the ap- 
pliances necessary. Cheese for 
demonstrating purposes is fur- 
nished the retailer without charge. 
If he is at all awake the facilities 
thus afforded him enable him to 
educate the tastes of his customers 
in respect to cheese and to widen 
his retail market. 


Sirmay Joins Buckley, 
Dement & Co. 


4 Sirmay has become associated 
with the service staff of Buckley, Dement 


E. J. 


‘ In the past he has 
been with the Gundlach Advertising 
Agency; Johnson, Read & Co., Inc.; 
Matteson, Fogarty, Jordan Co., all of 
Chicago, and the Otto J. Koch Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Milwaukee. For the 
last few months he has conducted a 
service agency. In his new position Mr. 
Sirmay will be engaged in copy and 
plan work. 


Pacific Coast Coffee Campaign 
Coming 

Hills Brothers, San Francisco, coffee 
merchants, are planning a campaign in 
which newspapers, posters, car cards, 
farm papers and other publications will 
be used in twelve Western States and 
Alaska. The campaign will be ag by 
the Dake Advertising Agency, Inc., San 
Francisco. 


& Co., Chicago. 


Saxon Motor Car Company Ap- 
pointments 


Carl H. Becker has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager, and Charles P. 
Ackerson has been made supervisor of 
dealers of the Saxon Motor Car Corpo- 
ration. 
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Cost of Doing 
Business in the Agency 
Field 
McApam ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
Wuee.inc, W. Va., March 24, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: : 
As a matter of puny business in- 
terest, we should like to know if you 
could give us any data on the cost 
of doing business among advertising 
agencies. From time to time we have 
seen published percentage lists on the 
cost of doing business in a number of 
retail and manufacturing lines and won- 
dered if there would be any similar list 

applicable to advertising agencies. 
you have any such information or could 
tell us where to obtain it, we would 
appreciate it very much. 
McApaM ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
Witt McApam. 


HE American Association of 

Advertising Agencies states that 
while no official figures have been 
compiled, it is generally accepted 
that the cost of doing business in 
the agency field will average 
around 12 per cent of the gross 
business placed. A good deal de- 
pends, of course, upon the nature 
of the accounts handled, and the 
variations above and below the 
average figure are probably a great 
deal wider than they would be 
among retail stores or manufac- 
turing plants in the same general 
class. 

Some accounts require a great 
deal of service, while others with 
the same earning power, from the 
agent’s standpoint, require very 
little. An agent with three or four 
big accounts may find his costs 
much less than the agency, per- 
haps equally well managed, which 
is serving a dozen or more clients 
which are still small. Much de- 
pends, moreover, upon the efforts 
which are made to develop new 
business. So much of the agent’s 
work in this direction can bear 
fruit only in the future that his 
business is hardly comparable with 
that of the manufacturer or the 
retailer—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Asheville, N. C., “Times” 
Changes Ownership 


The Asheville, N. C., Times, atptagen 
newspaper, has been sold to P. M. 
dette, Ramsey and Gray Gerben, 
newspapermen of that city. 
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Another Slogan for Business 
“Fores” 

New York, Mar, 21, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your February 24 issue you say 
that, according to Colonel Edward L. 
Munson, Chief of Morale, General Staff, 
“Let’s Go” stands foremost as the most 
effective battle cry of the American 
Army in the World War. I do not wish 
to dispute the Colonel, but one of my 
brothers, who had the playful task of 
bomb throwing, told me retently that 
o~.. favorite slogan was “‘Let’s Go Get 

=m 

Not a bad slogan now for the business 
that needs orders! 

Forses MaGazINne 
Wa ter A. VoNnDERLIETH, 


Circulation Manager. 


In Charge of Community Ad- 
vertising Survey 


John Northway, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Hamilton, O., 
has been made chairman of the research 
committee of the Community Advertising 
Department of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. This commit- 
tee is in charge of a survey of com- 
munity advertising. The survey is 
nation-wide in scope. 


Mugruer with McKinney 
Agency 

Norman A. H, Mugruer, for the past 
two years assistant advertising manager 
of the Clark Equipment and Clark Truc- 
tractor Companies, of Buchanan, Mich., 
has become associated with the McKin- 
ney Company, advertising agency of 
Chicago. 


Directs Stein-Hall Advertising 


H. H. Delano, for some years adver- 
tising manager of Alfred Decker & Cohn, 
Chicago clothing manufacturer, has be- 
come assistant to the general manager of 
the Stein-Hall Manufacturing Co., of 
Chicago, and is in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising. 


Carl M. 


Schutz Becomes Sales 
Manager 


Carl M. Schutz has resigned as copy 


and service man with the Bert L. White 
Company, Chicago, to become advertising 
and sales manager of the Lu-Mi-Nus 
Sign Sales Corporation, of that city. 


D. Ilette Leswes Sheaffer Co. 


D. Ilette has resigned as advertising 
manager of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company, Fort Madison, Ia. His fu- 
ture plans have not been announced. 


The Morristown, Tenn., Evening Mail 
has appointed Frost, Landis & Kohn 
to represent it in the national advertis- 
ing field. 
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|} |AN ADVERTISEMENT ON SYMPATHY ]| | 





Dead Flowers 
In Perfume Advertising 


By Francis L. Plummer 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc. 


MERSON was right: “We would 
go to the ornithologist with a 
new feeling if he could tell us what 
the social birds say when they sit in 
the Autumn council talking together 
in the trees. Want of sympathy 
makes his book a dull dictionary. 
The result is a dead bird.” 

Where is the advertising prophet 
who shall lead the American perfum- 
er out of thefantasmagoria of pictures 
that do not depict, out of the wilder- 
ness of words that tell no tale! 

Fancy Thoreau characterizing the 
intriguing call of the bobolink as 
“marvelous”! Imagine him picturing 
the plumage of the scarlet tanager as 
“irresistible”! By his fidelity and 
restraint he qualifies as a true wor- 
shipper at nature’s altar and the 
number of his disciples is legion. 


By the same token he who would 
enthuse and captivate his public with 
his product should hark back in his 
advertising to the flower or flowers 
and other natural things expressed 
or simulated in his perfume. 

A flower in the field is a living 
thing. Science can perceive the mo- 
ment of its death. The story of the 
perfume begins with the fragrance of 
the flower or bouquet,withthe fidelity 
of the perfume to the flower’s breath 
—and there it properly should end. 
But “want of sympathy” too often 
makes the perfumer’s book a “dull 
dictionary.” The result, advertisingly, 
is a dead flower entombed in a sep- 
ulchre of glass. 

Let the perfume advertiser grow 
moresincerely closer to his flower and 
a greater public, believing, will buy. 











SHERMAN & LEBAIR 


Sacorporated 


ADVERTISING 
116‘ West 52” Street 
‘New York 


UR recommendations to an ad- 
vertiser are based on the lessons 
learned and the experience gained 
through seventeen years’ active associa- 
tion with advertisers of acknowledged 
leadership in their respective fields. 
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YOU will wan 


“A Survey fo 


CONTAINING 


“The Distribution of Mid-West Popu 


lation” 
“The Small Town Market” 
“Magazine Duplication” 


“How Far will the Farmer Go fo 
Your Product P” 


“Winning the Small Town Dealer” 


“Securing Proper Circulation,” etc., eti 





This book 1s to be mailed or presented 
by our representatives very shortly. 


canscarser* PEOPLE'S POMI 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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ant HIS BOOK 


he Small Town 
grew faster than the balance of 
the nation— 


It’s the most neglected of all 
markets. 


It’s the gateway to the Farm. 
It’s the most difficult to reach. 


Its merchants are isolated and 
are more willing to co-operate. 





To make sure you receive your copy 
promptly, send us your name. 


CHICAGO 


R MONTHLY qth 
AEY Advertising Director 


Marquette Building 
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BUILDING 
THIS SPRING 


The object of the Spring Building 
Number of National Builder, is- 
sued May Ist, is to reinforce and 
promote spring building. 


Your advertising in this number 
offers the surest means of interest- 
ing the 20,000 Contractors, Archi- 
tects and Builders who subscribe 
for National Builder, because this 
advertising thus becomes the 
visible token of your belief in the 
expansion of building activities. 


As the actual purchaser of build- 
ing materials and equipment, the 
Contractor, Architect and Builder 
should be the immediate object of 
your attention. They are your 
market, and every one of the 
20,000 subscribers to National 
Builder is either a Contractor, an 
Architect or a Builder. 


542 S.Dearborn Street, Chicago 


TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORP. 


PUBLISHERS :: NATIONAL BUILDER :: ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Turning the Dealer’s Objection 
into a Sales Argument 
The Seasoned Salesman Studies Objections and Is Ready to Meet Them 


By A. H. Deute 


‘¢sT-YEVELOP confidence in the 
line and you will be able 
to get more business,” is a com- 
mon phrase thrown at salesmen, 
especially young salesmen. 

“Just what do you mean by ‘de- 
veloping confidence?’” is a ques- 
tion more often thought than ex- 
pressed by the men who have the 
need of more confidence poured 
into them. 

“I have tried to eat, think and 
sleep the line,” one salesman ex- 
plained to me. “I have done my 
best to create a lot of enthusiasm. 
I really believe ours is the best 
thing in its line on the market, but 
I don’t. seem to be able to stand 
up against the dealer who has 
a number of reasons why he 
shouldn’t buy from me.” 

Right here we must admit that 
many buyers are well qualified to 
go out and take a job selling 
goods. The negative arguments 
they have on hand to explain why 
they shouldn’t buy are often won- 
derfully well handled. 

A study of these arguments is, 
however, often the best way to 
work up the right selling method. 
Very often, too, the best way to 
develop the ability to sell such a 
buyer is simply to take his objec- 
tions and carry them away and 
take them to pieces and look them 
over. There are many salesmen 
who overlook possibilities when 
they are in the buyer’s store. And 
here are many salesmen who 
low themselves to become dis- 
‘ouraged and just the opposite of 
onfident because of negative argu- 
ments put up by retailers, who take 
.dvantage of almost any situa- 
ion which enables them to turn 
lown a salesmen. 

That brings us to this: It is one 
thing to be simply doggedly per- 
istent and refuse to move out 

f a store and try to get an order 


just by hanging on. It is another 
thing to sell a man so well that 
he is glad to buy and consequently 
able to sell the goods with ease. 

One of the best examples of 
which we ever heard of a sales- 
man overcoming his lack of con- 
fidence is told by W. H. Dunn, 
manager of The Borden Company, 
Ltd., of Canada. Mr. Dunn is an 
old-time salesman and tells an in- 
teresting story of how he devel- 
oped confidence and the ability to 
survive the dealer’s objections. 

He was on his first selling job. 
He was selling Babbitt’s Cleanser, 
while the leading’ competitor was 
Pyle’s Pearline. Maybe it was the 
other way around, but either way 
is all right, so far as the illustra- 
tion goes. 

For many weeks he had dealer 
after dealer tell him that Pyle’s 
was the big seller. Man after man 
would stop him short with some- 
thing like this: 

“Yes, you’re handling a good 
product. Personally, I am for it. 
You can see I handle it. But 
honestly, Babbitt’s can’t sell along- 
side of Pyle’s. They really have 
the call so far as this market 
is concerned. I’m always glad to 
give you an order when I can 
possibly do it, but while I believe 
all you tell me about your quality, 
I’m only the servant of my cus- 
tomers and must give them what 
they want.” 


ONE LAST ANALYSIS OF THE 
SITUATION 


And so Dunn got almost to the 
point where he was convinced that 
he was on the wrong horse, that 
he was not representing the line 
which could be sold. Weren’t the 
dealers all friendly? Didn’t they 
admit they liked his line? He 
could do nothing more than that. 
They told him over and over that 
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he got all the business they could 
give him. It must be that the 
other line simply had the con- 
sumer demand. 

But before he fully made up his 
mind to try to get a job with the 
other line he decided to go into 
the thing further. He didn’t want 
to admit that he was defeated. 
He didn’t want to own up to the 
fact that even if the other line had 
the apparent call, he as a sales- 
man could not put his own product 
over. He made up his mind thor- 
oughly to investigate both sides 
of these stories. It was that spirit 
of wanting to investigate and get 
to the bottom of things, instead of 
merely taking another person’s 
word for it, that cleared the thing 
up and enabled him to go out and 
get the volume of business. 

What he did was this: He set 
his sample case down outside the 
next store. He went in and cheer- 


fully sang out, “Pyle’s Pearline,” 
the competing line. 
stopped short. 


With that he 


Pearline?” the dealer 
exclaimed. “Not a thing that I 
can do for you. I know you have 
a good product and I do sell some. 
But in this neighborhood Babbitt’s 
has the call. I’m impartial and 
would just as soon buy from one 
as another, but I’ve got to buy 
what I can sell.” 

“Got plenty of Pearline on hand 
now?” Dunn asked. 

“Plenty,” replied the dealer. 
“In fact, all I will need for sev- 
eral weeks.” 

“How often do you have to or- 
der Babbitt’s?” Dunn asked him. 

“Pretty often,” the dealer ex- 
plained. “That’s a wonderful 
seller. They’re always trying to 
work up some sort of advertising 
idea’ to help us move the stock. 
It’s too bad your house doesn’t go 
in more for that sort of thing.” 

“Get me straight on this,” Dunn 
replied. “I’m selling Babbitt’s.” 

“You told me you were selling 
Pearline,” the dealer replied in 
some heat. 

“No, I did not,” Dunn corrected 
him. “I came in here and sang 
out ‘Pyle’s Pearline,’ and before 
I said another word you began to 
tell me what a hard time you had 


“Pyle’s 
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selling it and how much better 
you did with Babbitt’s. So I’m 
ready to take your order and I’m 
surely glad the goods are moving 
so well.” 

Dunn says he didn’t get any or- 
der from this particular dealer. 
In fact, it took some time and 
a lot of hard talking to placate 
that individual, but the experience 
was worth more to him than he 
could have obtained from sell- 
ing a whole carload. He learned 
a valuable lesson and he got 
confidence. From then on he 
no longer let himself be forced 
out of the store by the “No de- 
mand” objection. He had devel- 
oped that confidence, founded 
upon experience, which enables the 
salesman to sell goods instead of 
take a refusal politely. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF A DEALER WHO 
HAS BEEN ON THE ROAD 


There isn’t a salesman on the 
road, especialiy the salesman who 
comes in contact with many 
dealers, who has not said to him- 
self many a time that the hardest 
dealer to sell is the dealer who 
once was a traveling salesman. 

“T’ve known Bill for years,” said 
one salesman. “We've traveled 
together and worked the same 
trade. He knows I’ve got a good 
line. He ought to give me some 
of his business. I’ve heard him 
say dozens of times when he was 
on the road that a dealer ought 
to split his business up and give 
him a chance at some of it. And 
I’ve heard him coax a dealer for 
a little order just to let him make 
a showing. And now he hands 
me a cigar and asks me to have 
dinner with him, but won’t talk 
business under any circumstances. 
Turns me down just as if he had 
never been on the road a day.” 

What this disgruntled salesman 
should have said was: “Turns me 
down just as you would expect an 
experienced salesman to turn a 
man down.” 

The fact was that this ex-sales- 
man, now a buyer himself, knew 
all the wiles and tricks of the road 
man; knew all the methods of 
getting the order started and un- 
der way, and knew how to keep 
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ut of buying when he didn’t want 
to buy. 
Real, bona-fide objections are 
me thing, but the objection framed 
on the spur of the moment, mere- 
ly to provide an excuse for not 
buying, is an entirely different 
matter. 

While there actually aré many 
legitimate reasons why a dealer 
cannot and should not buy, and 
while these reasons ought to be 
and generally are respected by the 
thoughtful business man on the 
road, still there are cases without 
1umber when the dealer should 
buy but holds back simply because 
he doesn’t want to buy unless he 
has to do it. 

“IT know I ought to handle 
Blank’s line,” a general merchan- 
dise dealer once said to me. “He 
has a good line and I would like 
to carry it. But Jones calls on me 
very three weeks and there is no 
turning him down. He stocks me 
up to the guards whether I want 
the stuff or not. Naturally, I’ve 
got to move it. And before I 
get it cleaned out, he is back and 
sells me again.” 

There is an example of first- 
class selling on the part of Jones 
and light work on the part of 
Blank. If Blank knew his busi- 
ness and had the confidence in his 
line which he should have had, he 
would have seen to it that some 
of his goods went in and he would 
have followed it up with a larger 
order next time. But he let the 
personality of the more dominant 
Jones not only control the dealer 
hut control him so strongly that 
it controlled Blank, too. 

A salesman who really is a 
alesman made this statement: “I 
make it my business to get ac- 
juainted with local conditions be- 
ore I start selling. I want to 
now what I am talking about. I 
ry to meet a banker or two and 
ret an idea of about how much 
uying the merchants ought to do, 
ical conditions being kept in mind. 

hen I have the financial rating 

f each prospective customer. I 
now whether the particular 
dealer can afford to buy or 

hether his credit won’t stand it. 
\nd I learn about how progres- 
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sive he is. It is a fact that more 
often than not a salesman who is 
the business man he should be can 
gauge pretty accurately how much 
of a given variety of merchandise 
a dealer ought to handle in a sea- 
son. I don’t say how much he 
does handle, but how much he 
ought to handle. Often, by the 
appearance of his stock and the 
method of display, I can tell 
whether he can increase his sales 
or not. There is no use for a 
salesman to fool himself, and I 
can tell pretty well from what 
competitive effort in his territory 
is, how much he can handle of 
my line. I try to arrive at those 
figures before I start talking to 
him. I make sure that in all prob- 
ability my house would ship that 
amount of goods. And then I 
undertake to sell him that amount. 
The real work consists in selling 
him such a quantity of my own 
line that it is going to force him 
to go light on some competing 
line. Then I feel I am actually 
selling. 


THIS MAN TOLD DEALER ALL THE 
OBJECTIONS 


Overcoming the trumped-up ob- 
jection is handled in another way 
by a clever business getter. He 
has figured out every possible ob- 
jection to his product and reasons 
why the dealer may not wish to 
purchase. “The average salesman 
who bumps into objections every 
day would be surprised to know 
how few objections there are, and 
how much duplication there is in 
dealers’ objections,” this man ex- 
plained. “I used to think there 
must be hundreds of objections, 
but when I came to check up, I 
found there were only about 
twenty-five. So I got some little 
cards and put on each card one 
objection. Every time I ran across 
another I would fix up another 
card. Then I would get off by 
myself, work out the best reply 
and put it down on the card. 

“Soon I had a neat pack of 
cards, covering all possible objec- 
tions. When a dealer would start 
off with an objection, I would 
smile and say: ‘Mr. Jones, wait 
until I get my pack of cards. 
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Let’s see, you have put forward 
objection Number Fifteen. Here 
it is, and underneath is the an- 


Nine times out of ten this would 
interest the dealer, and then the 
salesman would go on and say: 
“Do you know, Mr. Jones, there 
are only twenty-five objections 
which a buyer can possibly raise. 
I have them all here on cards, also 
the answers. Would you like to 
look them over? Maybe there are 
objections here you never thought 
of.” 

And more often than not, this 
would permit of a friendly little 
chat while the cards were gone 
over and the salesman explained 
to the dealer the importance of 
the salesman having the proper 
answers ready. Generally the 
dealer would become quite inter- 
ested in this human side of the 
business of selling goods. By that 
time the salesman would go on: 
“Now, Mr. Jones, we're at the 
end of the objections, let’s get 
down to business”—and the sale 
would be under way again. 

Which brings us to this conclu- 
sion—the business of selling goods 
is in many ways an exact science. 
We called it a “business.” Most 
men feel that it is the most im- 
portant end of any enterprise. 
Too many men who fail to make 
a success in selling, fail because 
they do not look at it as a busi- 
ness. Selling is all business—se- 
rious business. Like any other 
serious business, it takes humor 
and a certain amount of comedy 
and a tremendous understanding 
of human nature to make a suc- 
cess of it. And not the least of 
the considerations which go so 
far to make it a failure or a suc- 
cess: is the development of what 
one might call the sixth sense of 
selling—the ability to appreciate 
the real objection and respect it 
and the ability to recognize the 
trumped-up objection and over- 
ride it. 


New California Agency 
Organized 


Clegg, Martin & Davidson is the name 
of a new advertising agency at San 
Diego, Cal. 
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But Should a Discontinued 
Product Be Advertised? 


Tue Maroa MANurActurING CoMPANY 
Maroa, Ixt., March 21, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The other day I received through the 
mails a folder with the caption “What 
Was the Name of Hughes’s Running 
Mate Four Years Ago.” 

The theme of the article was that one 
must not only advertise, but keep it up. 

The name of Hughes’s running mate 
four years ago was widely advertised. 

As I passed down the street I asked 
twenty-seven prominent, well-read busi- 
ness men the question. 

Not one could answer the question. 

I stepped into the banks and asked the 
men there. They had forgotten. 

The men whom I asked bégan to ask 
others. It is estimated that over 150 
men were questioned. Of that number 
only one was able to answer the ques- 
tion correctly and with a positive assur- 
ance that he was right. 

_ Maybe it does pay to keep everlast- 
ingly at it. 
Jas. A. WorsHam. 


The Advantages of the Inde- 
pendent Broker 


The Fruit and Vegetable Brokers’ As- 
sociation is using produce business pa- 
per advertising in a current interesting 
educational campaign. The advertising 
is an appeal to “independent shippers 
and jobbers” to market through indepen- 
dent brokers rather than through an or- 
ganized corporation such as a chain-of- 
brokers or chain-of-branches. The growth 
of the latter the past three or four years 
has been one of the outstanding devel- 
opments in the produce trade. 

“Resolve right now,” says one adver- 
tisement, “to buy and sell directly, only 
through the reliable Independent Broker, 
whose sole purpose is to furnish an effi- 
cient clearing house through which 
Shipper and Jobber may make their con- 
tracts and maintain that independence 
they have gained by years of mq ~ ogh 

R. Pennington, Evansville, Ind., 
secretary of the brokers’ association. The 
advertisements give a list of members, 
some seventy, scattered throughout the 
leading markets of the nation. 


Munway Advertising Service 
Formed 


The Munway Advertising Service has 
been established at New York by J. J 
Munstuk and L. C. Way. Mr. Munstuk 
has been engaged in advertising and 
printing service work in New York for 
some time. 


San Francisco Paint Company 
Appoints A. E. Lawrence 


The Bass Hueter Paint Company, of 
San Francisco, has appointed A. E. Law 
rence advertising manager. Mr. Law 
rence resigned as manager of the Santa 
Ana Paint Co. on March 1, 
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Contracts Signed 


between March 18 and March 29 for catalogues to be 
published in the forthcoming issue of 


SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL CATALOGUE: 


ALABASTINE CoMPANY 
ALPHA PorTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Best RecisteER COMPANY 
Bostwick STEEL LatH CoMPANY 
SAMUEL Casot, INCORPORATED 


CARNAHAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
C. A. DUNHAM CoMPANY 
GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
Gorton & LinceErwoop CoMPANY 


GosHEN SasH & Door CoMPANY 
HiLo VARNISH CorRPORATION 
HuMpHREY CoMPANY 
KAWNEER CoMPANY 
LupowicI-CELADON CoMPANY 


MATTHEWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Mo ine HEat 
Tue J. L. Mott Iron Works 
NaTIONAL SAFETY Winpow Device CoMPpANY 
Norton CoMPpANY 


RAYMOND ConcreETE PiL—E CoMPANY 
E. W. A. Row_es CoMpANY 
Sarco CoMPANY, INCORPORATED 
STRUCTURAL SLATE CoMPANY 
VENDOR SLATE CoMPANY 


Forms for the Sixteenth Annual Edition of SWEET’S 
ARCHITECTURAL CATALOGUE close July 1. 


Over 800 manufacturers of building materials and equip- 
nent will employ this medium, which offers a unique 
service in its field. 


)WEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE, Inc. 


19 West FortiEtH STREET New York 
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The Test of Use 


—you never know how good 
your product is until the 
time comes for repeat orders 


have every one of his customers try his 
product out, putting it to every conceiv- 
able test for a whole year,— 


And if his entire success depended upon their repeat 
orders,-—— 

And if during the year he had raised the price of 
his product 100%,— 

And then, if he had 77.8% of his customers repeat 
at the new prices,— : 
He would have a perfect right to think that his 
product had measured up to the acid test of USE. 
77.8% of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY sub- 
scribers after a year’s use renewed, and renewed 
very willingly. 

They know that an idea book, a common meeting 
ground in which manufacturers’ problems are dis- 
cussed intimately and in detail for the benefit of 
other big manufacturers, would be cheap at ten 
times the price. 

This intense reader interest is one of the best 
measures we know by which to judge advertising 
value. Read what a few subscribers say—these are 
taken from a file of scores of similar ones: 


[ any manufacturer in the country could 


“Many times PRINTERS’ INK (the Weekly) con- 
tained ideas, the illustration of which would have 
made them vastly more valuable. 


“PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY is accomplishing 
that which the W eekly could not very well attempt.” 
MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY, 

M. B. Bates, Adv. Mgr. 
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“It is a great pleasure to me to enclose my check 
for a second year’s subscription to PRINTERS’ 
INK MONTHLY. 
“If you start any more publications please let me 
be subscriber No. 1 to each and every one of them.” 
FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
John Lee Mahin, Director 


“May we reprint article in PRINTERS’ INK 
- MONTHLY by Bruce Barton—‘Business As a 
Spiritual Enterprise’—in house organ? Wire reply.” 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 


“Let me say that each issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY is more interesting than the previous 
ones. As an example of the art of journal making, 
it has already established itself as a leader.” 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


“PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY is proving very 
interesting to the writer and others in this depart- 
ment. 
“You are certainly producing two wonderfully 
helpful publications, neither of which we would 
care to get along without.” 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
W.G. Snow, Adv. Mgr. 


If you are interested in selling goods or services to 
forward looking sales and advertising executives, 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY should carry 


your message, 


— Starting Now! 





The WEEKLY and the MONTHLY form 
the complete PRINTERS’ INK unit. Using 
all of PRINTERS’ INK is proving profit- 
able to both subscribers and advertisers 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Advertising rates: Page $180; two-thirds page, $130; 
one-third page, $70. Smaller space, 50 cents a line. 





Advertising forms close April 20th for May issue 

















A New Type of Goal Advertiser 


New York Dealer Starts a Year’s Campaign to Emphasize Service 


RETAIL coal dealer of con- 

siderable size and importance 
—in a city of considerable size 
and importance—quietly started to 
hustle for business last week by 
advertising service in a construc- 
tive manner. 

Now, it is no 
longer strange for 
a coal dealer to 
look for winter 
orders in April, 
but it is uncom- 
mon for a retail 
coal dealer to ad- 
vertise his useful- 
ness in a calm and 
orderly fashion. 
This new style 
coal advertiser is 
Owens & Com- 
pany, of New 
York. The first 
copy, which ap- 
peared jn several 
newspapers, 
marked the begin- 
ning of a planned 
campaign that will 
continue for a 
year. All of the 
advertisements will 
be but a few 
inches in depth 
and of single-col- 
umn width. 

The quietness of 
this company’s ad- 
vertising is singu- 
lar when it is con- 
trasted with the 
retail coal adver- 
tising in New 
York and in other 
cities that has 
gone before it. 

The calamities 
of the coal dealer, and the figures 
showing his paltry profits, usually 
recited in order to counteract the 
charge of “profiteering,” are not 
given in this copy. Nor are hack- 
neyed tales related in order to 
show that the nature of the busi- 
hess makes it necessary that cash 
accompany order; and that there 


thrift 


found 


Depending On Where 
You Are 


April is the month when 
folk arrange for their 


coal for the coming: year. 

_“Thrift is wise spending.” 
Wise ye og are most apt to 
considerate. 


So Owens & Company have 
A many of their 


OWENS & COMPANY, Inc 
Foot of East 49th St.. N. Y.-C. 


QUIET COPY, TELLING THE 
STORY PLEASANTLY 


are so many unfilled orders on 
hand in the winter months and the 
supply of wagons so small that 
quick fulfillment of orders is im- 
possible. 

The Owens company, some fifty 
years old and con- 
sequently aware of 
its limitations, 
knows that there 
is a certain portion 
of New York that 
it can serve effec- 
tively and_ eco- 
nomically, There- 
fore, in all of its 
advertising, words 
to this effect will 
be found: 

“We deliver coal 
with the best econ- 
omy to the pur- 
chaser below 110th 
Street, where we 
can give the kind 
of service most 
satisfactory to all 
of our customers 
and ourselves.” 

It wants adver- 
tising to bring it 
customers from 
this territory who 
desire the things 
its advertising be- 
speaks: quietness, 
courtesy and effi- 
ciency. The head 
of the agency han- 
dling this advertis- 
ing said: “We 
want people to 
feel that they can 
come to Owens & 
Company with 
their coal prob- 
lems and have the 
same confidence in that com- 
pany’s ability to advise them on 
fuel questions that they would 
have in the wisdom of a bank’s 
counsel on financial problems.” 


Lewis Posner has been transferred 
from the New York office of William T 
Mullally, Inc., to the Boston office of 
that agency. 
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How National 
City Bank Trains Letter 
Writers 


(Continued from page 35) 


iman being appreciates thought- 
Iness and considerateness. He 
sponds to it in like manner. 
ad between the lines of every 
tter to which you reply, and find 
iat is wanted in addition to what 
specifically requested, then give 
his service if you can.” 
lhis pamphlet, like all the others 
the series, closes by presenting 
» student with a specific prob- 
m like the following: 


Assume that you have received from 
» exporting firm of Adams and Zorn, 
rooklyn, N. Y., the following request: 


September 1, 1920. 
e Nationat City Bank or New 
York, 
5 Wall Street, 
New York City. 
\TLEMEN: 
We shall greatly appreciate it if you 
| kindly give us an expression of your 
inion regarding the financial responsi- 
ity, standing, and moral worth of the 
1 of Maro and Omar of Rio Janeiro, 
srazil, and also the benefit of any ex- 
ience you may have had with them. 
We assure you that any information 
| be held in strict confidence and that 
shall be glad to reciprocate, should 
occasion arise, 
Very truly yours, 
ADAMS AND ZoRN, 
J. Zorn, Treasurer. 


Che firm of Adams and Zorn is not a 
nt and your files indicate that your 
previous correspondence with the 
has been in answering numerous 
lit inquiries. In the past you have 
n oom such information as was 
lable. 
n account of the large number of 
t inquiries you have received from 
rt houses, however, it has recently 
decided, as a general policy, to 
ly reports only to the clients of the 


ite a courteous reply to Adams and 
in which you decline to furnish 
information requested. Try to re- 
he good-will of the house, in spite 
ur refusal to give the specific ser- 
they ask, 


ie of the students submitted 
following hypothetical reply: 
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Messrs. Apams & Zorn, 
Brooklyn, 

New York. 
GENTLEMEN: 

In answer to your letter of the Ist 
instant, in which you request of us, 
information regarding the financial condi- 
tion and business ability of Messrs. Maro 
and Omar, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

We are very sorry, indeed, to state 
“that under present conditions we are 
not in a position to forward you the 
information you so desire,” as _ re- 
quests of this nature have been so nu- 
merous of late that in order to facilitate 
the handling of correspondence of our 
customers we have discontinued this 
practice for the present at least. 

We thank you very kindly and ap- 
preciate the fact that you have consid- 
ered us as a probable aid in your com- 
mercial enterprises and we feel that at 
sometime we may be of more service to 
you, 

Very truly yours, 


Tue Nationa City Bank or New 


York. 


This letter was returned to the 
student with marginal notations 
criticising its phraseology as 
stereotyped and stilted, with the 
following general criticism writ- 
ten on the back: 


Your letter does not show very care- 
ful preparation. The opening, as you 
will note, is not grammatical. It is 
rather difficult to understand your use 
of quotation marks in your explanation 
that you cannot supply the information. 
You might go a step further in order 
to impress your reader with your 
earnestness and sincerity. Although it 
is not your purpose to suggest any busi- 
ness connection in this letter, never- 
theless you could tell him of the com- 
plete credit files which you have on for- 
eign and domestic firms. Try to show 
him the value of this information to 
him without any direct overture which 
will arouse his suspicion, The close 
might very well express your hope that 
you have been helpful in the past, etc. 


In the second pamphlet, entitled 
“Making the Letter Easy to Read,” 
there is a discussion of the neces- 
sity of writing so that the reader 
may comprehend a message with 
as little effort as possible. 

“The secret of making a letter 
easy to read,” it is observed, “i 
to use conversational language, to 
avoid long and complicated sen- 
tences, to make sure there are no 
ambiguous pronouns, to break the 
material -up into convenient-sized 
paragraphs, and to boil down the 
material to the smallest size that 
will fully contain the thought.” 

A hypothetical letter to one of 
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the bank’s patrons is quoted as fol- 
lows: 


We have for acknowledgment your 

‘favor of the 13th in which our at- 
tention is called to the fact that your 
February statement and canceled vouch- 
ers have not as yet been received by 
you. 
Upon referring to our records anent 
this matter, we find that they indicate 
that the package containing same was 
mailed to you on the first instant and 
same should have been received by you 
some time ago. We have taken this 
matter up with the postai authorities 
and have requested them to institute a 
tracer to ascertain the whereabouts of 
this package and we shall advise you of 
the outcome at as early a date as may 
be possible. 

Please rest assured that we shall use 
all due diligence to prosecute this mat- 
ter to its ultimate conclusion. In the 
event that the missing package is located 
and delivered to you in the meantime, 
please be so kind as to notify us. 


This letter was criticised as tak- 
ing too much time and too many 
words to explain a very simple 
matter. Furthermore, the fact was 
cited that “no great writer in any 
field uses a big word when a little 
one will do the work.” The words 
“anent,” “ascertain,” and “ulti- 
mate” were called unnecessarily 
pretentious, and such words as 
“advise,” “locate,” and “institute,” 
were “incorrectly used.” “Favor” 
and “instant” were criticised as 
“stilted and undesirable.” 

It was suggested that the letter 
could haye been made more 
business-like by rewriting it as 
follows 


Immediately upon receiving your let- 
ter of March 13, informing us that you 
had not received your February state- 
ment and vouchers, we started an in- 
vestigation. 

Our records show that the package 
containing them was mailed to you 
on March 1 and therefore should have 
been in your hands several days ago. 
We have asked the postal authorities to 
send a tracer and as soon as we receive 
their report, we shall notify you of the 
result. 

If the package should be delivered to 
you in the meantime, please let us know. 


“This letter says all that the 
other letter says,” it is pointed out, 
“and is much easier to read.” 

The third pamphlet called 
“Striking the Responsive Chord” 
deals with courtesy in adapting let- 
ters to the reader’s viewpoint and 
emphasizes character in presenting 
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the plain truth in such a way as tc 
make it palatable. Here is the 
way that a typical problem under 
this head was submitted t 
students : 


Assume that you have just receive: 
a telephone call from the banking an 
brokerage firm of X. Change an 
Company regarding a deposit of $50, 
000 they claim to have made Septembe 
1 for the account of the Californi 
Grain Company, Stockton, California 
This deposit was made for the purpos« 
of enabling the California Grain Con 
pany to meet its note of $50,000 matu: 
ing that day. 

In spite of this fact it appears th 
on the following day you wrote to th 
California Grain Company as follows: 


September 2, 1920. 


Tue CaLtrorNiA Grain CoMPANY, 

Stockton, Cal. 

GENTLEMEN: 

We acknowledge with thanks the r 
ceipt of your letter of August 24, wit 
check for $50,000 in payment of you 
note of this amount maturing Septen 
ber 1. 

As the funds to the credit of your 
account were insufficient to cover this 
check upon the due date, we wer 
obliged to carry over your loan until 
to-day, and are therefore debiting you 
account with one day’s additional in 
terest on the loan, amounting to $6.37 

We are now enclosing your note, duly 
canceled. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Nationat City Bank or New 
York. 
Per J. H. Situ. 


Upon receipt of this letter the Ca! 
fornia Grain Company communicated 
with C, X. Change and Company ir 
quiring why the deposit had not bee: 
made on September 1. C. X, Chang: 
and Company in turn are now demand 
ing an explanation. 

Investigation discloses the fact that 
C., X. Change and Company are cuor 
rect in their contention that the «d 
posit of $50,000 was made on September 

It was near the close of the day, 
however. Earlier in the afternoon your 
discount clerk had presented the check 
to the bookkeeper and had been told that 
the account was not in sufficient fund 
When the deposit was finally made the 
bookkeeper neglected to notify the dis 
count clerk, 

Your telephone apologies for the error 
were accepted by C. X. Change & Co., 
who request you to write to their client, 
the California Grain Company, explain 
ing the matter and making suitable 
reparation. (You will, of course, 
credit the amount of interest that has 
erroneously been charged.) 

Write the letter to the California 
Grain Company. 


All the correspondents taking 
the course submitted letters to deal 
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The earth, 


the sun, and your market 


Wells points out that if a bullet fired 
from a Maxim gun at the sun kept its 
muzzle velocity unimpaired, it would 
take seven years to reach the sun. 


It is obvious that if you doubled the 
muzzle velocity of that bullet by an im- 
provement in the gun, it would take just 
half the time to reach its mark. 


septen 


sales Just so with advertising media. By ad- 
ames vertising advertising in its pages each 
month, Good Housekeeping is increas- 
ing the velocity of the advertiser’s mes- 


ec, duly ° ° 
sage by decreasing resistance. 
pe NEw 


In short, Good Housekeeping is teach- 
ee ing its readers that it is safe and wise 
— and economical to buy advertised goods 


ny it 
Chane: —as well as to look upon advertising 
— as a source of useful information. 


et that 
re col 
he cd 
tember 
ie day, 


check | GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


id that 
fun 


ide the * 119 West Fortieth St., New York 


he dis 


(ITH. 





If you have not yet received your copy of 
“Spreading the Gospel,” Part II, please 
remind us on your letterhead. Full-page 
reproductions of two advertisements in this 
series will be found in Advertising & 


“e ‘ Selling, issues of March 19th and April 2nd. 


lifornia 
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Then The Buyer Got Mad! 


Who can blame him? He had read an advertisement in 
his trade paper about a new product. He decided to buy. 
He wanted to purchase immediately. He looked for sizes, 
prices, specifications, in the advertisement. None were 
furnished. He looked for the names and addresses of 
jobbers or distributors. None were listed. Then the 
buyer blew up! 
The 


el 
Chilton Yu) Seusbol 


directs the buyer to the desired information, which is instant- 
ly available, as every known buyer in the business receives 


a copy of the CHILTON AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY. 


Your clients in the automobile industry may use the 


Chilton Symbol if they are page or more catalog adver- 
tisers in the current issue of the CHILTON AUTOMOBILE 


DIRECTORY. Write for details. 


“It’s the connecting link between publicity and merchan- 
dising advertising.” 


Chilton Automobile Directory 
Market & 49th Streets _ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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with this hypothetical problem. 
The one which received a grade 
“A” marking was as follows: 


Tue Catrrornia Gratin CoMPANY, 
Stockton, 

California. 

GENTLEMEN: 

C. X. Change and Company tele- 
phoned us to-day that we erred in report- 
ing to you the date on which they de- 
posited $50,000 for your credit. We im- 
mediately reviewed our record of the 
transaction, and to our chagrin find 
their statement to be correct. We have 
apologized to them and wish to express 
uur sincere regret to you. 

It develops that in the afternoon of 
September 1 our discount department 
presented your $50,000 note to the book- 
keepers to be charged to your account, 

Up to that time the $50,000 credit had 
not been received. Later in the after- 
noon the deposit for your account was 
nade by C. X. Change and Company, but 
through oversight the discount depart- 
ment was not notified. The loan was 
therefore carried over to the following 
day and we wrote you accordingly on 
September 2. To-day we are crediting 
your account with $6.37, the amount 
erroneously charged to cover additional 
interest. 

We handle many transactions daily 
and it is. seldom that an error occurs. 
In this instance we are at fault. We 
are sorry for the occurrence and are 
glad to have it brought to our atten- 
tion so we can make the quickest pos- 
sible amends. Be assured that it will be 
sur constant endeavor to give your busi- 
ness the careful attention you have a 
right to expect. 

Very truly yours, 


Assistant Cashier. 


The following letter was graded 
much lower, receiving only a “D” 
mark, for obvious reasons: 


(ue Catrrornia Grain Company, 
Stockton, 

alifornia. 

iENTLEMEN: 


Mess. C. X. Change and Company 
isked us for an explanation why the 
$50,000 deposited by them for your ac- 
ount was not credited, September 1. 

Investigation disclosed we did re- 
ceive this deposit on September 1 and 
t should have been credited your ac- 
yvunt as of that date. The deposit was 
ade late in the afternoon by Mess. 
. X. Change and Company’s own check 
rawn on us. At the time their account 
as insufficient to meet this withdrawal. 
ater they deposited sufficient money to 
‘eet their check. Negligence on the 
rt of our bookkeeper in not notifying 
‘r discount clerk regarding the deposit 
ade caused the error. 

We have apologized to Mess. C. X. 

1ange and Company and they requested 

to explain the matter to you. 

We also wish to apologize to you for 
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any inconvenience this error may have 
caused you. Needless to say we have 
already credited your account $6.37 as 
ene in our letter of September 
2nd. 

Assuring you we are indeed sorry 
that this error occurred and we trust 
you will accept our apology. 

Very truly yours, 


NaTIonaL City Bank. 


Unit Four of the course urges 
upon students the necessity of 
careful and intelligent planning 
in writing a letter. It must possess 
unity and concentration—that is, 
one main idea or theme, and one 
style and tone must dominate the 
letter. It is pointed out that it is 
a violation of unity to attempt to 
deliver two different and unrelated 
messages in the same letter. The 
student is told that “it is better to 
write a separate letter for each 
transaction, though the several let- 
ters may go in the same envelope.” 
It is suggested that in the case of a 
difficult problem, it would be well 
for the correspondent, before 
drafting his letter, to outline the 
main points he wishes to bring out 
and number them in the order of 
their importance. With this guide 
before him, he avoids confusion 
and vagueness. 

Unit Five grounds the student in 
orderly construction and logical 
statement. It is pointed out that 
when a letter is designed to direct 
the reader’s course of action or 
influence his feeling, a useful prin- 
ciple is that of “beginning with 
the things that are of the greatest 
present interest to the reader and 
working gradually toward the 
things of greatest importance to 
you.” Ideas should be arranged 
in natural, logical order and should 
be so connected that transition 
from one to the next is simple. 

The Sixth Unit treats of proper 
emphasis in letter-writing. The 
student is reminded that “a force- 
ful expression can be secured 
only by stressing the ideas that are 
more important and subordinating 
those that are less important.” 

The Seventh Unit gives useful 
hints as to paragraphing and sen- 
tence structure so that the letter 
will read smoothly, coherently and 
make the proper impression. Short 
paragraphs are preferable, but 
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they should not be made so short 
as to give a jerky effect. “The 
individual paragraph,” it is pointed 
out, “should have one main idea 
and only one.” 

Unit Eight deals with the 
smallest unit of composition—the 

word. All correspondents should 
be careful in their choice of words, 
so as to bring out each word’s 
denotation or meaning, and con- 
notation, or suggestion. The 
student is warned, however, not to 
fumble for words when actually 
composing, but to study them in 
revision. In every case, the diction 
should be adapted to the reader. 

The Ninth Unit deals with the 
peculiar situations that are apt to 
come up in connection with bank 
management and with the proper 
methods of dealings with them, 
but it is pointed out that a letter 
designed to get new business for 
a bank has the same tasks to per- 
form as any other sales letter— 
that is, it must attract attention, 
arouse desire, create confidence, 
and stimulate action. 

The concluding pamphlet in the 
course shows how easy it is for 
letters emanating from a large cor- 
poration to lose character and dis- 
tinction unless personality and the 
personal touch are put into them. 
All correspondents are urged to 
remember that all institutions in 
the course of time acquire a char- 
acter and personality of their own 
and that these distinctions, by 
study and practice, can be im- 
parted to all letters that come from 
them. 

And finally, the Educational De- 
partment of the National City Bank 
showed its own interest in good 
letters by sending one, individually 
addressed, to each student as he 
began the study of each unit. A 
sample one was as follows: 


When Giotto, the Italian master, was 
asked to prove his ability to execute a 
great mural painting, you remember 
how he took a piece of chalk and with 
a single sweep of his arm drew a per- 
fect circle on the wall. His mastery 
of the technique of a simple thing was 
sxfficient evidence of his mastery of 
the whole craft. 

Every master of every art is a master 
of technique first of all. And no matter 
how far advanced he is, he still inter- 
ests himself in the details. The musi- 
cian continues his finger exercises, the 
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painter still makes studies in line, and 
the writer continually keeps on explor- 
ing the possibilities of words. 

No writer of business letters is be- 
yond the point where he cannot in- 
crease his power by strengthening his 
grasp of sentence structure and diction. 
A single word sometimes makes all the 
difference between a weak characterless 
communication and a _ vigorous, 1n- 
dividual message. 

It is a fact that those who might 
justly claim to be expert letter-writers 
are most eager to widen their vocabu- 
laries and gain better command of sen- 
tence forms. It is only the elementary 
writer who finds the details of technique 
too elementary. 

After studying this unit and handling 
the problem, go over all the letters you 
have written in the past day or two and 
see wherein they could be made more 
effective by changes of small details of 
technique, 

It will surprise you and you will find 
that it pays. 


Keep Your Memory Green 


“We have nothing to sell. It sounds 
foolish, doesn’t it?” The Wall Street 
Journal asks. “But during the war,’ 
this paper continues, “there were many 
firms dealing in commodities of nation 
wide importance, whose entire output 
was purchased by the Government, and 
which spent thousands of dollars adver- 
tising that very thing. 

“We have nothing to sell. 

“Such advertising is connected with 
good-will, that hazy, intangible asset 
There is no recognized standard for 
appraising it. The distributors of a well-. 
known brand of men’s underwear, who 
advertise extensively for the sole purpose 
of creating good-will, place no value 
upon it in their annual reports, while in 
other cases it is arrived at a substantia! 
figure. 

“But why advertise to the public when 
there is nothing to sell them? The firms 
in question reasoned somewhat in this 
manner: 

“*We have, at great cost. built up pub 
lic good-will. Our product will be forgot 
ten and others will get our trade. 

“*When peace comes again the public 
will constitute our market as before. We 
must not only re-educate them to the us¢ 
of our product, but regain our previous 
consumers, whose good-will is in the 
hands of our competitors who were able 
to remain in the market. 

“ *Good-will is worth its upkeep cost 
We must keep our memory green. We 
will advertise that we have nothing to 
=—_* 


New Promotion Manager of 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation 


William C. Lengel, formerly in charg« 
of promotion and editorial work for the 


Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, New 
York, has been made managing editor o/ 
Hearst's International. He is succeeded 
at the Cosmopolitan Book organization by 
Lee D. Brown, formerly editor of 
People’s Magazine. 
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Your salesmen never let up on the “old, 
old story.” They tell, over and over again, 
the reasons why dealers and their customers 
should buy your goods. 

New ways of telling? Yes. But the “old, 
old story” just the same. 

Some advertisers seem reluctant to tell the 
story over and over again. “Why, we cov- 
ered those points in our last advertisement !”’ 

Of course—that’s the thing to do every 
time. If your salesmen can’t afford to leave 
them out, neither can your advertising. Keep 
right on telling the “old, old story” so long 
as people keep buying for those reasons. 

“But isn’t it hard to keep it new and 
interesting P”’ 
Yes! 


John O Powers Co 


461 Fourth Avenue New York 


Advertising 
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FoR EVEN BETTER SERVICE 
A COMPLETE CHICAGO OFFICE 








WE are glad to announce that we 
have opened an office in the 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
under the personal direction of 


REED G. LANDIS 


Mr. Landis has been in close con- 
tact with our New York organiza- 
tion since its inception—and is a 
thoroly capable advertising man. 


The Chicago Office is at the service 
of concerns in the Central West 
desiring information concerning 
Industrial-Educational Films and 
their present sales productive 
possibilities. 


Mr. Landis will be glad to show 
TRUTH PRODUCTIONS we have 
made for various industries and 
explain the detailed tie-up of the . 
films and the ordinary sales 
mediums. 


HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 


Producers and Distributors of 
Gnoustrial Goucational Films 


Offices and Studios: 230-232 West 38th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





Manufacturers Must Either Fish or 
Cut Bait 


The Difficulties of Selling Both Jobber and Retailer Direct in Same 
Territories 


NATIONAL AsBEsTOS ManuFractuRING Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are confronted with a marketing 
and distribution problem, Our products 
are now sold to plumbing supply houses 
well as to plumbers direct. This 
often causes friction between the job- 
bers and ourselves for reasons which 
you can well understand. 

So we are contemplating marketing 
our products through the sole medium 
of the jobber and to support the jobber 
in his selling efforts by means of inten- 
sive direct-by-mail campaigns. 

What do you think of the plan? 
Would it simplify our distribution prob- 
lem? Would it be possible for us to 
cover as much ground (which, of course, 
means selling at least as much) as be- 
fore? 

Would you advise giving exclusive ter- 
ritory to jobbers? If not, what would 
you do in a case where several jobbers 
are located in the same city—and selling 
to the same plumbers? How would you, 
without duplication, back up the efforts 
of each of these jobbers? 

Any suggestions and advice which you 


as 


might give us certainly would be ap- 


preciated. 


Nationat Assestos Mpc. Co., 


ALPERN, 
Pipe Covering Division. 


NUMBER of manufacturers, 
especially in grocery prod- 
ucts and in textile lines, sell both 
to the jobber and to the retailer 
direct. As a rule, however, the 
companies who do this may sell 
mly a comparatively few retailers, 
such as chain stores and other 
arge buyers. Sometimes the di- 
ect selling is carried on in cer- 
ain restricted territories only. 
or example, before Procter & 
Gamble Company gave up the 
obber entirely, it sold direct in 
New York City and later through- 
ut the New England territory. 
When the manufacturer success- 
ully sells in both ways, he must 
have a strongly entrenched prod- 
t. It is usually so well adver- 
sed and in such insistent demand 
at occasional jobber antagonism 
of no serious consequence. As 
general thing, though, most 
inufacturers find it difficult to 
| both the jobber and the re- 
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tailer in the same field and keep 
them both satisfied. 

We imagined this must be the 
situation in the plumbing supply 
industry also, but not being sure, 
we submitted Mr. Halpern’s in- 
quiry to a manufacturer who has 
achieved notable success in this 
industry, although with a product 
not competitive with those of the 
National Asbestos Manufacturing 
Company. Here are this man’s 
comments, greatly condensed: 

“When our company started 
business, it cast its lot with the 
jobber, dealing exclusively with 
jobbers of plumbing and heating 
supplies, and certain manufac- 
turers of boilers and radiators. 
The distributor of our product in 
turn sold it to the steam-heating 
contractor, who is our ultimate 
customer. 

“By a national advertising cam- 
paign definitely tied up to the job- 
ber, as well as to the contractor, 
we have greatly stimulated the 
distribution of our product. Each 
month our customers receive 
broadsides of our advertising, oc- 
casional sales letters, and it is the 
function of our salesmen to ad- 
dress the Saturday and Monday 
morning conferences of jobber 
salesmen, who are also reached 
each month with a letter or bul- 
letin. 

“I do not see how a manufac- 
turer can live in the heating and 
plumbing industry if he sells to 
both jobber and plumber. He 
must either fish or cut bait. 

“It is absolutely essential to 
avoid giving an exclusive agency 
to a jobber. The manufacturer 
should play ball with each and 
every jobber and maintain a classi- 
fication based upon the volume of 
sales and the amount of the co- 
operation received from the jobber 
by the manufacturer. 

“Of course it frequently hap- 
pens that the jobber gets a big 
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head and believes that he should 
sell everyone in his territory, in- 
cluding the other jobbers. To 
acquiesce in this request is to sac- 
rifice the benefit of having 2,400 
jobber salesmen, all of whom call 
on plumbing and steam-heating 
contractors and sell over and over 
again the product of the manufac- 
turer. 

“It is frequently stated that the 
jobber salesman is merely an 
order taker, but it is a fact that 
you can galvanize him into action 
by showing him how much more 
money he can make for the house 
if he sells a particular specialty 
or product as compared with the 
profit from a bundle of soil pipe. 

“While it is sometimes danger- 
ous to reason from analogy, you 
can compare the policy of the 
Simmons Hardware Co., which 
built its success on several things 
but primarily upon its determina- 
tion to sell everyone in the town. 
When Saunders Norvall started 
out for himself, he adopted the 
policy of establishing exclusive 
jobbers. While he was success- 
ful, he did not begin to make the 
success that the Simmons Hard- 
ware Co. has made. 

“I believe with substantial evi- 
dence to support my belief that 
the establishment of an exclusive 
agency actually reduces the vol- 
ume of sales by the agent, as 
compared with his sales when he 


is one of several persons who 
are selling the product.” 
Does that answer your ques- 


tions, Mr. Halpern? If not, come 
back at us again—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Farm Paper Campaign for 


Carey Salt Company 


Careyized block salt for livestock, 

made by the Carey Salt Co., Hutchinson, 
Kan., is to be advertised in farm papers 
through The Potts-Turnbull Company, 
Kansas City advertising agency. The 
campaign will extend gradually through- 
out the Middle West and South. 


Association of National Adver- 
tisers’ Meeting 


A semi-annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers will be held 
at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 


N. J., May 12 to 14. 
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Edward Penfield Praises Art 
Directors’ Club 


Edward Penfield, former art editor of 
Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weekly 
and Harper's Bazar, predicted a useful 
future for the Art Directors’ Club at a 
meeting of that club last week. This 
club, Mr. Penfield said, could be of ser- 
vice to advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies, especially, by serving as a means 
of bringing the meritorious art student 
in touch with agency and advertiser. In 
so doing the club would eliminate much 
of the discouraging drudgery that falls 
to the lot of the beginner in advertising 
art work before his work can be brought 
to the attention of those most interested 
in securing good work. 


7h 
I'wo Accounts for Rosenberg 
Agency 

Woziak & Company, manufacturers of 
men’s and boys’ clothing, have placed 
the advertising account for “Boulevard” 
clothes with The Irwin L. Rosenberg 
Company, Chicago. Advertising will ap 
pear in trade papers, newspapers and 
magazines. 

Barler & Compagnie, importers, have 
also placed their account with this 
agency. Women’s class publications will 
carry the company’s advertising. 

i 


Des Moines Agency Changes 
Hands 
Kenneth E. Shepard has purchased 


the Hargrave Advertising Agency, Des 
Moines, Ia. Mr. Shepard has been e1 
the advertising staff of the Des Moine 
Register and Tribune, and was formerly 
with the Chicago Tribune and Kansas 
City Star. 

Mr. Hargrave has gone to Detroit t 
become advertising manager of a nev 
men’s and women’s apparel store soon to 
be opened in that city. 


Death of M. B. McClellan 


M. B. McClellan, proprietor of a pa 
per manufacturing plant at Ostego, 
Mich., died March 26, aged 57 years 
He was for several years associated 
in the McClellan Paper Company, - 
Minneapolis, of which his brother, F. 
McClellan, is now president. 


Malcolm Moore with Biddle 
Agency 
Malcolm Moore, formerly with t! 
Blaisdell Pencil Company, Philadelph 
and before that with the F. Wallis Ar 
strong Company, has joined the Biddle 
Agency, of Philadelphia. 


M. C. Johnson with Corn 
Belt Dailies 


Marshall C. Johnson, formerly 
System on the Farm, is now associated 
with the Corn Belt Farm Dailies as spe- 
cial representative of Illinois, Iowa and 
Wisconsin. 
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“We are 


We believe in daylight saving 


E advocate not so much 

the “MOVE THE CLOCK 

AHEAD AN HOUR” kind of 
daylight saving, but the “Let's 
co” kind that gets the big thing 
under way quickly and saves 
THE SEASON, or surely MONTHS 
or WEEKS. 

Why fuss about that morn- 
ING HoUR, if the whole pay and 
perhaps MANY Days and weeks 
to come are to be allowed to 
drag through an atmosphere of 
business timidity, diffidence, or 
“let George do it” selfishness. 

REAL SALESMANSHIP never 
found a more ready and sure 
response, REAL MERCHANDISING 
never held greater promise of 
RESULT, provided, the proper 
markets are selected, and the 
potential buyers therein are 
gotten into readiness. 

A way to immediate, economi- 
cal, convincing touch with the 
general public of any section, 
any city, town, or village, or any 
class of people therein—long 
existent—has been recognized, 
developed, and _ conclusively 
demonstrated during the past 
half dozen history-rich years, 

THE CONSUMER gets the MAN- 


UFACTURER’S MESSAGE through 
the ADVERTISING COLUMNs of 
the NEWSPAPERS. 

NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING Car- 
ries with it vastly MORE ASSUR- 
ANCE, inspires MORE CONFI- 
DENCE in the product, is MORE 
CONVINCING, than ever before. 


We represent in the GENERAL 
ADVERTISING FIELD, the progres- 
sive newspapers indicated on 
the map herewith. 


Our several offices are the of- 
fices of each of those publica- 
tions—where complete files and 
data of all kinds concerning both 
FIELD and PUBLICATION are in 
readiness for anyone interested. 

Our traveling representatives 
are thoroughly familiar with the 
PUBLICATIONS and the FIELDs in 
which they circulate. 

We are at all times prepared— 
in conjunction with their re- 
spective SERVICE DEPARTMENTS— 
to provide valuable and useful 
Merchandise Survey and Infor- 
mation Reports that will assist 
the manufacturer of any com- 
modity, either in opening up 
the territory or in extending 
trade already under way. 





at your 
service, 


Abr. 7, 1921 











THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives of Newspapers 
9 E. 37th Street, NEW YORK 


Tribune Building Healey Building Title Insurance Building 
CHICAGO ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 
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SCO SEATTLE 
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Tests to Find the Adver- 
tisable Argument 


(Continued from page 68) 


in booklet form by the New York 
representative of a group of farm 
papers. 

After you read the following ex- 
cerpts from this booklet see if 
you don’t agree that the life of a 
farm hand doubtless contributed 
to a real ability to formulate farm 
advertising which put pressure on 
“luying nerve-ends” : : 

“There was no doubt about it, 
the farms around us were busy. 
Haying was at its height. Corn 
was getting its final cultivation. 
Oat harvesting was under way. 
Threshing had just begun. The 
working day was long. But time 
seemed abundant. When two 
farmers met they talked. Neither 
had a date to keep. Both seemed 
quite willing to talk while the 
talking was good. f 

“The topics were farm topics. 
The war hardly got a mention— 
politics a few monosyllables. 

“The ‘things that bear on farm 
success are weather, soil and man- 
agement. Wars and administra- 
tions are minor factors. 

“I came to think of a farming 
community as a perennial trade 
convention—of farmers. And, as 
such, I wondered if it differed 
much from any other trade con- 
vention. When bankers get to- 
gether they talk banking. Hard- 
ware conventions talk pots and 
kettles. But when hardware man 
meets banker, they must both cast 

ut for common interests. 

‘The farmers had no such trou- 
I Their convention was always 
( They went right, to it and 

kept right at it. There was 
train to catch, no appointment 
ceep, no competitor to get their 
ness if they didn’t get there 


“Time lost its importance, and 
1, everyday conversation got its 
deserts. At least it did around 
eighborhood. 

‘id-style bargaining seemed to 
its last ditch out there among 
rops and stock. The spirit of 
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quick decision and miserly attitude 
toward time had not arrived yet. 

“With time to spare for talk 
there was time to spare to bargain. 
The first price seemed seldom the 
final price. It was simply a topic 
for conversation and the basis for 
a compromise. There seemed to 
be no hesitancy in charging .one 
price to one man and another price 
to an easier or a harder buyer. 
The town dealers had to go 
through the same price debates. 

“Decisions were reached slowly. 
I would hate to try to sell a farmer 
on a hurry-up trip. I would hate to 
try to sell him with hurry-up ad- 
vertising. He seemed to thoroughly 
enjoy slowly working up to a de- 
cision,” 


THE LATCHSTRING OF THEIR MINDS 
WAS ALREADY OUT 


Speaking of farms, you have 
doubtless noticed, if you traveled 
the rural districts of Kansas, that 
a certain tractor enjoys an over- 
whelming popularity. 

But it was not always so! Its 
present leadership is ample vindi- 
cation of the policy of getting on 
the advertising ground and study- 
ing at first hand the strength and 
weaknesses of appeals which may 
be made to your audience. 

A comparatively short time ago 
the tractor we mention was back 
in the ruck as far as Kansas sales 
went. Why? How can we cap- 
ture leadership? The president 
rather pointedly asked these ques- 
tions of the general sales and ad- 
vertising manager. 

The next day the Railroad Ad- 
ministration sold a ticket to the 
heart of Kansas. 

Farmers who owned rival trac- 
tors were interviewed. Customers 
were interviewed. The tractors 
were seen at work. Obviously 
there was no real reason why the 
“X” tractor should not be the fa- 
vorite tractor of Kansas. What 
kind of sales and advertising effort 
would quickly make it the van- 
guard seller? 

This question remained unan- 
swered until the sales manager 
went to Manhattan to interview 
the officials of the State Agricul- 
tural College. There he found the 
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key to the Kansas tractor-selling 
situation, 

The State Agricultural experi- 
ment station was advocating a cer- 
tain type of seed bed for winter 
wheat. It was advising practically 
every wheat farmer in the State 
to plow in a certain new way. It 
was distributing a great mass of 
literature telling in detail how to 
plow this new way. County agents 
all through Kansas were person- 
ally advising in seed-bed prepa- 
ration. 

Promptly the tractor was 
advertised in Kansas as a tractor 
which was helpful in the kind of 
plowing demanded by these new 
wheat-growing methods. 

Simultaneously every Kansas 
agent for this tractor began to ex- 
plain in his sales contracts why 
his tractor was so supremely fitted 
for the preparation of the seed- 
bed advocated by the State Agri- 
cultural School. 

The net result of this joint effort 
was that the “X” tractor sold the 
lion’s share of all the tractors sold 
in Kansas during the following 
year. 

Perhaps some manufacturers who 
did not take the trouble to get 
on the ground and find the weak- 
est point in the Kansas farmer’s 
buying armor are still wondering 
why. 

Fortunate is the advertiser who 
has learned that his advertising 
success lies in an appeal to some 
fundamental human emotion unre- 
lated to the varying complexities 
of business life. His main theme 
can be constant. He need but vary 
the physical and verbal form ot 
his story. For women, doubtless, 
will always wish to become more 
attractive. Young men, assuredly, 
will always wish to forge ahead in 
business. Mothers show no signs 
of losing pride in the appearance 
of their children. Great historians 
tell us that through the ages many 
human desires have been constant 
—unchanging. 

But for many products and 
many services the greatest appeal 
often lies in showing how they 
dovetail into the business needs of 
users. And business needs are con- 
stantly changing their complexion. 


oy 
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So a great class of advertisers find 
the need of shifting appeals with 
shifting needs and conditions. Ad- 
vertising agility is often at a 
premium. 

Trade advertising — sometimes 
the béte noir of copy writers and 
often the ugly duckling of the 
schedule—is peculiarly grateful 
for a chance to show its real 
worth. Armed with the right ap 
proach it generally obeys orde: 
with alacrity. 

But right trade approaches are 
seldom conceived in secluded pri- 
vate offices. Many have been con 
ceived as a result of sitting down 
and talking things over with rep- 
resentative members of the trade 
For example, this: 

A lubricating oil finds large sales 
through hardware stores. 

To help hold old customers and 
to search out new ones it was de 
cided to buttress the personal sales 
work with a trade campaign. 

Before he-touched his pen the 
man who wrote the admittedly 
successful copy talked to many 
hardware merchants. 

The whole burden of his query 
was, “What are the big problems 
of the hardware business?” In a 
surprisingly large number of cases 
the oil and the service that went 
with it offered a partial solution 
to many of these problems. 

The copy showed why and how. 
It paid! 

The advertising manager for a 
Midwestern canned -food adver 
tiser annually spends two weeks 
selling his product to consumers 
house-to-house canvassing. 

The art work in a recent farm 
paper campaign was executed on 
a farm. 

Don’t you agree that as such 
personal contacts with consumers 
come to be more and more part of 
the routine of advertising prepa 
ration the “guess” will come mor 
and more to leave the campaigns 
so prepared? 

A new quality of incisiveness is 
noticed in much current advertis- 
ing. Ina surprisingly large num- 
ber of cases it is due to a new 
thoroughness which brooks no ig- 
norance of the buying mind and 
how to play upon it, 
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VASTER-REACHING than 
Voice or Telegraph, than 
Cable or Wireless, than 
boom of Thunder or 
crack of Cannon is the 
Tongue of Type. o&oe 
Our mission is to keep 
Type from going in one 
eye and out the other; 
to give your Advertis- 
ing Message undisputed 
“right-of-way”; to lessen 
giddy waste by making 
a little balanced beauty 
outsell,and even out-yell, 
a lot of bawling ugliness 


PHILLIPS & WIENES 
Typographic Servants 
160 EAST 25TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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New York Assembly Passes 
Model Statute 


The Parnters’ Ink Model Statute was 
passed by the Assembly of New York on 
April 4. This bill, now a law in twenty- 
one States, was introduced in the New 
York Assembly by Assemblyman Charles 
H. Betts, publisher of the Lyons, N. Y., 
Republican, on February 8. It reached 
the Senate on March 14, being intro- 
duced in that body by Senator John 
Mullen, of Rochester. 

A hearing on the bill was heid before 
the New York Assembly Committee on 
Codes on March 15. At this hearing, as 
reported in Printers’ Inx of March 24, 
the consumer represented by such or- 
ganizations as the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, and the Towboat Own- 
ers’ Association requested favorable ac- 
ion on Printers’ Ink Model Statute, for 
he good of the consumer. 


Railroad Advertiser Heads Ca- 


nadian Authors 

John Murray Gibbon, general advertis- 
ing agent of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Montreal, has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Canadian Authors’ Associa- 
tion, recently organized at _a_ two-day 
session in Montreal. Robert J. C. Stead, 
a former railroad man, is vice- president 
for Ottawa. 


Victor Barcas with “La Prensa” 
Victor Barcas has been made business 

manager of La Prensa, a Spanish daily 

newspaper published at New York. 

Mr. Barcas was recently vice-president 
and general manager of the Hudson Spe- 
cial Agency, publishers’ representatives, 
New York. Prior to that connection he 
was with Vogue and Vanity Fair. 


At Denver for Automobile 
Blue Book 


Charles M. Emery has been appointed 
Western advertising representative on 
the staff of the Automobile Blue Book 
Publishing Company. Mr. Emery’s ter- 
ritory will comprise the Western half of 
the United States, and his headquarters 
will be at Denver. 


Frank Whitcomb Joins Boston 
Agency 


Frank Whitcomb, formerly of the 
Fitchburg, Mass., News, and later with 
Maine Realty Company, of Boston and 
Portland. Me., has joined the staff of 
the E. F. Hannan Advertising Service, 
Boston. 


Wasson Returns to 
“McClure’s” 


Lloyd R. Wassun, who left McClure’s 
several months ago to join Moser & 
Cotins, Utica, N. Y., advertising agency, 
has returned to the advertising depart- 
ment of McClure’s. ° 
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Los Angeles Agency Adds Three 
Accounts 


The advertising of the Pacific Chen 
cal Co., Los Angeles, maker of “Prono 
—the drain opener,” is being handled ! 
Smith & Ferris Agency, Los Angele:. $ 
Newspapers are being used. 

This agency is also handling the adv« 
tising of “Ribstitch,” a new type of 
bathing suit manufactured by the Pacit 
Knitting Mills, of Los Angeles. A news 
paper advertising campaign has been r 
leased to the metropolitan newspape:s 
of the Middle West. 

The California Metal Enameling C 
of Los Angeles, manufacturer of signs 
sold under the trade-marked name of 
“Cameo,” has placed its advertising : 
count with this agency. 


Charles C. H: Hanch with 
Homer McKee 


Charles C. Hanch, former vice-presi 
dent of The National Automobile Cham 
ber of Commerce, has joined The Homer 
McKee Company, [Inc., advertising 
agency of Indianapolis, as general busi 
ness counsel. 

Mr. Hanch was for nineteen years 
treasurer of the Nordyke-Marmon Cc 
pany, of Indianapolis, and later treas 
urer of the Studebaker Corporation and 
general manager of the Maxwell-Chal 
mers interests. He is chairman of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com 
merce committee on taxation and also 
chairman of the chamber’s patents co: 
mittee. 


Accounts with New Indian- 


apolis Agency 

The Fred Millis, Inc., advertising and 
general sales counsel organization, r¢ 
cently established at Indianapolis, is han 
dling the following accounts: 

The Udell Works, Cabinet Makers’ 
Union, A. E. Perkins & Son, The Pear 
son Piano Co., Daniels, Inc., Leo Krauss, 
Great Eastern Mills, Kramer Mfg. Co. 
Western Audit Co., Rub Tex Corp 
Magic Rubber Mend, Indianapolis Auto 
mobile Trade Association, Sargent Paint 
Co. 


New Accounts with Robert H. 
Dippy 


The Universal Machine Co., Baltimore 

Md., manufacturer of “Universal” one 
piece piston rings; the Hall Syndicate 
Inc., Philadelphia, manufacturer of 
“Hall” flexible disc wheels; and the 
Hercules Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia 
maker of “Hercules” hosiery, have 
placed their accounts with Robert 1! 
Dippy, Philadelphia agency. 


“Admiration” C Cigar with 
Rose-Martin 


The advertising of ‘“‘Admiration” 
gars, made by E. Regensburg & Sor 
New York, is being handled by R 
Martin, Inc., New York. 
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Wanted: Average Cost Per 
Inquiry 


he Danger of Misinterpretation After the Facts Are Obtained 


Appison ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Curcaco, March 24, 1921. 
tor of Printers’ Ink: 

t seems that advertising prospects 
each day demanding more and more 
‘s from the advertising agency as a 
s for their campaigns and paying 
s and less attention to the so-called 
namic” salesman of the table-pound- 

g type. 

Ve have had two identical requests 
lately for a kind of information we are 
unable to furnish—to wit, a definite 
average figure on costs per inquiry and 
costs per sale covering certain fields and 

liums. 

You probably know that the U. S. 
artment of Labor has of late years 
piled figures showing the per cent of 

werease and decrease in prices of cer- 
commodities on the basis of what 

call a “unit’”’ price. 

| think it would be a worthy under- 

king for Printers’ Inx to do the 
» thing in the advertising field 

We recently had the publisher of a 
poultry journal approach us and give us 
a definite figure on the cost per in- 
quiry and cost per sale of getting re- 
sults for poultry house manufacturers in 
his paper. The figures given represented 
the average experience of many manu- 
facturers in this field for certain definite 
expenditures per month. 

was backed up by indisputable 

fact and was highly appreciated by us. 
juld not Printers’ Inx collate such 
information covering many fields and 
iums and thus* become of infinite 
value to the modern advertising agency? 
can think of a dozen reasons why 

it would be difficult to do, but I can 

k also of one good reason why 
Printers’ Ink could do it—and that’s 

ise it’s Printers’ Ink. 
AppiIsON ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
James AsHTon GREIG. 


T ‘HE compliment implied in Mr. 

Greig’s letter is sincerely ap- 
preciated, but we doubt very much 
if ‘he figures referred to would be 
of quite the broad value that is 


ascribed to them. An average 

firure of cost per inquiry or cost 

sale, covering a single publi- 

n or a group of publications, 

t be very valuable as showing 

the rates charged for adver- 

space were not excessive. 

is an indication of the value 

publication, or the group, 

individual advertiser, an 

ge” of this sort might be 
misleading. 


A fair analogy is to be found in 
the mortality tables compiled by 
the board of underwriters in the 
life insurance business. The aver- 
age expectation of life is deter- 
mined for persons of any specific 
age, and that average figure is 
adopted as the basis of the rate 
which is charged for insurance. 
But no insurance company will ac- 
cept individual applicants on the 
basis of those average figures. The 
figures may rate an applicant as 
having an average expectation of 
thirty years ahead of him, but if 
the physical examination shows 
any one of a dozen or more prob- 
abilities, he is sure to be rejected. 
The average figure will quite ac- 
curately indicate the fairness of the 
rate to be applied to a thousand 
applicants of a certain age, but 
as regards the length of days of 
any one of them it tells absolutely 
nothing. 

The state of health of the individ- 
ual applicant for insurance deter- 
mines whether he would be a 
profitable risk or not. And the 
quality of copy used, the extent 
and character of distribution, and 
many other things, go to determine 
whether an advertiser can profit- 
ably use a certain medium. The 
average cost per inquiry obtained 
by any number of others has no 
bearing on that point, because the 
average represents nothing real or 
tangible. Manufacturer A, for ex- 
ample, runs copy of the highest 
grade, and handles his follow-up 
with the greatest efficiency. His 
costs are very low. Manufacturer 
B, on the other hand, prints the 
picture of his factory, and does 
not follow up inquiries at all. His 
costs are high. And the average 
misrepresents them both, by put- 
ting A’s costs too high, and B’s 
correspondingly low. It is no indi- 
cation whatever as to the results 
which any advertiser might expect 
to obtain from the medium—unless 
indeed he happened to be an “aver- 
age” advertiser, using “average” 
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+ TRIBUNE to reach the East Bay 





Oakland, California 
THE TRIBUNE'S STRENGTH 
@Lack of sufficient strength in 
the circulation of the San Fran- 
cisco dailies in Oakland and the 
East Bay cities is proved by the 
fact that the leading retail stores 
in San Francisco use regular 
schedules in the OAKLAND 


homes, while at the same time 
the San Francisco dailies carry 
the same space. 

@ During the year of 1920 there 
were 1,140,632 lines used in Oak- 
land for this purpose. 
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copy, and devoting “average” 
brains in the management of his 
business. The average does tell, 
however, that the publisher’s rate 
is equitable. 

In connection with PRinTERs’ 
INk’s advertising columns we have 
records showing the number of in- 
quiries produced by various types 
of copy, when the inquiries have 
been sent in our care. The figures 
are valuable as showing the copy 
appeals which are most generally 
successful, but they are of no value 
at all when averaged in an attempt 
to show cost per inquiry. The 
reason, of course, is that the aver- 
age is not a fact at all, but a mere 
mathematical abstraction. — [Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Missionary in China Big 


merchandising 
co-operation 
available for 
an actual or 
prospective 


Advertising Force 


HE biggest single business 


advertiser. 
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influence we have in China 
to-day is the work of the mission- 
ary,” declared J. B. Powell, of 
Shanghai, in an address before the 
foreign trade advertising depart- 
ment of the Chicago Advertising 
Council. 

Mr. Powell, who is publisher of 
Millard’s Review, spoke on “The 
Future of American Business in 
China.” He said the growth of 
that business depended upon the 
success of the various uplift move- 
ments now being carried. on in 
China largely through foreign in- 
fluence. One of these was a sim- 
plification of the Chinese _lan- 
guage, making it easily learned by 
the most ignorant coolie. This, he 
said, intensified the influence of 
advertising in China and also cre- 
ated a desire for better classes of 
merchandise. 

“The American missionary,” said 
Mr. Powell, “has been largely re- 
sponsible for this. He is not sell- 
ing goods but he is teaching the 
people to know and to want better 
things. 

“I went to a native school away 
out in the interior, no foreigners 
connected with it at all, but the 
teachers are teachers who have 
been trained in mission schools. 
You go into the dormitory and 
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“<1| Meriden, Connecticut 


O value 


“tie f| Its high character and commanding 
a mee | influence give it QUALITY circulation, 


a mere 
~ [24 8) as well as quantity. 


Lowest advertising rates per thousand of 


-_ circulation. A. B.C. Audits tell the story. 


. All Eastern advertising handled from the HOME OFFICE 
usIness Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, Western Advertising Representatives, 
China Tribune Building, Chicago 
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The Truth about the 
STRAND MAGAZINE 


By Ethel E, Mannin 


HAVE been asked to write this announcement concerning 

the reason why advertising in “ The Strand Magazine ™ 

is a profitable proposition because, I suppose, I have 

written a good deal on the subject of advertising and 
have sojourned some little time in that most fascinating 
world of publicity. Yet were I the rankest “ outsider ” the 
writing of this announcement would still be a perfectly 
simple matter, for, to borrow a peculiarly apt phrase from 
Thackeray, “ I can’t help telling the truth as | view it, and 
describing what I see. 

And the truth as I view it concerning “ The Strand 
Magazine's” value as an advertising medium is simply 
this: I see, month after month, the leading advertisers in 
this country utilising its pages. The fact is significant. 
It speaks for itself. Advertising space these days is not 
cheap, and no business continues to spend money un- 
profitably. If the advertisers who use “ The Strand 
Magazine ” did so spasmodically one would look doubt- 
fully upon the publication’s value. But they don’t. They 
are consistent advertisers. They are veritable Oliver 
Twists for space! And they are firms of high standing. 
That, too, is significant. Furthermore, those advertisers 
use the “ Strand ” for selling al! manner of goods—goods 
for men and goods for women, toilet requisites, hooks, foods, 
office appliances—every kind of commodity for every type 
of individual. “ The Strand Magazine” is read by all 
classes and all types that is why. It is the sort of magazine 
read with equal enjoyment by the flapper and her maiden 
aunt, by the austere man of business and the irresponsible 
youth, by Milady and her maid. 


Since insistence on the obvious is banal there is no 


more to be said. 
THE 


STRAND 
MAGAZINE 


LONDON ENGLAND 
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u will see foreign shoes. Now 
it comes indirectly from the 
rk of the missionaries. It is 
icational. You will find tubes 
Colgate’s Tooth Paste, you will 


1 toothbrushes and so on. That , 


the thing that counts. 
‘Montgomery Ward & Com- 
iy have a good deal of business 
the Orient. That business has 
n built up almost entirely 
rough American missionaries in 
East and through the use of 
catalogue, and their business is 
ry good and very satisfactory 
far as I have been able to learn 
d largely now with Chinese. But 
y began working through this 
ssionary. 
‘For instance, the missionary 
would have a foreign chair or 
ome hardware or some foreign 
tools or implements about his 
i1ouse and the natural thing is the 
hinese, seeing these things, want 
hem.” 


Merchandising Subjects for 


National Foreign Trade 
Convention 


he annual convention of the National 
eign Trade Council will be held at 
veland, May 4 to 7. A number of 


stions on merchandising are listed | 


r discussion at this convention. Among 
se questions are the following: 
Psychology of International Merchan 

sing,” Col, Fred Cardway, Packard Mo 
Car Co.; “One Essential of Success- 
Exporting, ” C, C. Martin, Nationa! 
er & Type Co.; “Developing an Ex- 
t Business Through Advertising,” E1 

t H. Allen, President Suspender Co.; 
What I Expect from My Advertising 

ropriation,” A. B. Cole, Westing 

se Electric International Co.; “For- 
Advertising,”” Frederick Dickinson, 

p Motor Car Co.; “The Customer 
the Market,” Guillermo A. Sherwell, 

r-American High C ommission ; 
Market Surveys,” E. G. 
ry, U. S. Bureau of Markets. 


timore Ice Company to Ad- 
vertise in Newspapers 
newspaper advertising campaign will 
ndertaken in Baltimore for the 
rican Ice Company, of that city. 
dvertising account of the company 
ltimore was recently placed with 
Hawley Advertising Co., Inc., of 
York. The American Ice Company 
parent organization of the Knick- 
er Ice Company, New York, a 
iper advertiser. 
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PENCILS 


The largest selling Quality 
pencil in the world 


(THERE: S a VENUS for every 
part of your advertising plant 
—for the hasty memos of execu- 
tives, the rapid work of copy 
writers, the rough drawings and 
finished pencil sketches of art- 
ists, and fe the use of the steno- 
graphic and bookkeeping staff. 
17 degrees of softness and 
hardness 6B to 9H. 


B’s indicating Softness 
H’s indicating Hardness 


6B or 5B for copy or art work 
3B or 2B for stenographic work 
HB or F for general writing 

H or 2H for ledger work 


per doz. 


Plain Ends, $1.00 
Rubber Ends, $1.20 


American 
Lead Pencil 
oO. 
205 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
and London, Eng. 


At 
stationers 
and stores 
ti h- 
out the 
wor: 
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Judge for Yourself 


OME advertisers believe that 
the alumni — can 

carry their message. They appre- 
ciate that reader interest has a 
direct relation to advertising 
value. Included among these are: 
General Electric — Alexander 
Hamilton Institute— Liggett and 
Myers—Hercules Powder — 
Northeastern Construction Co.— 
Colgate & Co.— Standard Oil 
Company of N. J. — Prudential 
Life Insurance Co. — Bankers 
Trust Co. 

The thirty-eight alumni publica- 

tions have a combined circulation 

of 140,000 college trained men. 

You can buy this circulation by 
«units of a thousand. Request a 

rate card for your file, or ask to 

see a representative. 


Alumni Magazines Associated 
Madison Sq. 5064 23 E. 26th St., N.Y. 
ROY BARNHILL, Inc. 

Sole Representative 


New York Chicago, Ill. 
23 East 26th St. Transportation Bldg. 











(Established 1918) 
The farmer’s ready- 
money crop is po- 
tatoes. Consequently 
the potato is his 
hobby. 
Potato Magazine sup- 
plies the needed con- 
necting link between 
potato scientists and 
the commercial po- 
tato growers, of 
which there are over 
500,000 in America, 
Potato Magazine 
advertise- 
ments bring di- 
rect results. 
139 North Clark St. 
CHICAGO 
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How Shall I Pay My 
Salesmen? 
(Continued from page 10) 


that if the system of compensation 
is adjusted so as adequately to pay 
the man for his work and at the 
same time develop his dormant 
powers, it is the best stimulus that 
can be administered. 

Salary and Commission. This 
is a system that attempts to com- 
bine the advantages of both these 
plans. Under it, neither the salary 
nor the rate of commission paid 
is as large as would be paid if 
one plan only were employed. 
The scheme, however, gives a man 
a chance to profit by his industry 
and at the same time does not 
encoutage him to misrepresent the 
house. The system is probab ly 
the first to be devised as an im- 
provement on the two older 
methods of payment. It is in wide 
use, but many sales managers are 
not particularly enthusiastic about 
it, because they claim salesmen are 
prone to accept the proposition as 
a matter of fact. There isn’t 
enough of a contest to it to excite 
their interest. 

Salary and Bonus. This plan is 
becoming more popular each year. 
It possesses all the advantages of 
the salary and commission plan, 
but in addition there is something 
about it that excites the salesman’s 
sporting qualities. It sends him to 
work with as much zest as if he 
were going into an athletic con- 
test. Under the commission ar- 
rangement, the salesman gets a 
percentage on every dollar’s worth 
of goods he sells. There is too 
much certainty about the scheme 
to excite his gambling instincts. 
The bonus, however, is usually 
given only on the accomplishment 
of some definite task, such as mak- 
ing the set quota, which may b: 
certain increase on the man’s sales, 
the obtaining of a certain number 
of new customers, the selling of so 
many units of the product or sori 
other fixed task. Making he 
quota is an exciting game, which 
usually brings out all of a man’s 
selling ability. It is important, 
though, that the quota be fixed 
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Where Buyer ana Seller Meet 








Reaching the Buyer at the Right 3 
Moment: The advertising pages 
of Henpricks’ can put the facts 
about your goods, service or needs 
squarely before the man with whom 
you want to do business at the ex- 
act moment he wants to do your kind 
of business. It crystallizes the 
desire created by general pub- 
licity, into action at the buying 
moment. 


In The Construction Field 


(, This was the original field to which the first edition of 
HENDRICKS’ COMMERCIAL REGISTER was devoted, and since that 
time it has held the leadership in this large industry. 'Wherever 
construction work is done HENprICcKs’ is used as the guide for 
buyers and sellers. 


(i, Manufacturers and Producers of building materials of every kind— 
steel, lumber, concrete, stone, hardware, fixtures, supplies, etc.—are listed 
under every conceivable heading that will bring them before the users 
of these products. Building equipment of all kinds—electrical, mechani- 
cal, steam, etc—are fully listed, as are also building machinery and 
supplies used by contractors, and drafting room equipment. 

(Architects and Engineers who are daily preparing specifications for 
millions of dollars of building and heavy construction are listed in this 
book. These lists have been compiled with extreme care and unusual 
effort and are considered the most complete obtainable. 

(|, Builders and Contractors who buy building supplies and materials 
and whose services are required by the other two agencies are included 
in classifications which show their general or special type of work. 

(, All of these great factors in construction work consult HENDRICKS’ to 
locate the others. The manufacturer finds users of his materials, the 
architect locates these materials and the contractors who can bid for 
the work, and the builder or contractor locates the architects with whom 
he wants to do business, and finds the makers of the materials and equip- 
ment he needs for the work. 

(Send for rates and specimen pages. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Departmental Member Association of North American Directory Publishers 


Hendricks’ Commercial Register 


of the United States 


HENRY H. BURDICK, Treasurer anp Manacinc Director 
70 Firra AVENUE AND 2 W. 137TH Street, New York, N. Y. 


San Francisco CuHIcaco Toronto 
Hearst Buritprnc 508 Soutn Dearsporn Srreer 219 Dunn AvENUE 
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Million dollars a day released for 
BUYING by decline in crude oil 


FRB Price declines react differently on the oil 
industry than most others, The industry 
is so vast that the working capital released 
to other purposes, Still within the industry, 
is tremendous. 


The drop in crude oil alone releases a 
million dollars a day working capital—to 
say nothing of its effect on reduction of 
inventories and turnover elsewhere in this 
industry. 

Furthermore, these price drops are due to over- 
production of crude oil. Both the lowered price 
and greater amount of oil available spurs the 
refiner and marketer to more oufput, more plant 
capacity, more marketing equipment. 


This Means Buying 


We have a new bulletin explaining this in detail. 
It’s yours on request. 


To reach all three internal markets of the oil 
industry—producing, refining and marketing— 
our A. B. C. analysis points out the sure road. 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
NEWS 


Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Chicago Tulsa, Okla. Houston, Texas 
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a point where it is reachable. 
- it is practically impossible for 

man to make his quota, he will 

yt try and thus the whole pur- 
pose of the plan is defeated. I 
iow an excellent salesman who 
is failed to make his quota three 
ars in succession. It broke his 
eart and has caused him to give 

p his job. A shortsighted sales 
anager, knowing this man’s ex- 

ptional ability, set his quota so 
igh that it could be obtained only 
1rough a miracle. 

An important thing to remember 
about. quotas is that the plan 
should always be kept simple and 
asily understandable. So many 
quota systems are so highly in- 

ved that it would take an ex- 

rt mathematician to figure them 
out. If a salesman cannot see 
through the system at a glance, 
he loses all interest in it. This 
same thought applies to all sales 
compensation plans, and in fact 
to all propositions made to sales- 
men, If, they are so complicated 
hat the salesman cannot readily 
grasp them, they might as well be 
abandoned. 

Commission and Bonus. This 
system explains itself. It is used 
» little, however, that a discus- 
sion of it is unnecessary. 

Salary, Commission and Bonus. 
This also is self-explanatory. It 
s a good system, although perhaps 

little complicated. 
Fhe Task and Bonus 
his is one of the most 
ting sales compensation plans 
it has yet been created. The 
cory back of it is that since a 
lesman has to do several things 
his territory besides sell goods. 
should be paid for the doing of 
ery task and thereby encour- 
ed to increase the number of 
se performances. 

The plan has been used by sev- 

| concerns, but notably by the 

emington Typewriter Company 
| the Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
Under the Remington sys- 

the man’s “task” is the calls 
1akes. He gets paid for every 
regardless of whether or not 

e is made. He obtains a bet- 
‘ate for some calls than for 
rs. Visits to new prospects 


System. 
inter- 
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are known as canvass calls. Sub- 
sequent visits to these prospects 
are repeat calls and are not com- 
pensated at so high a rate as the 
original visit. The salesmen are 
also paid for every complete dem- 
onstration that they make. This 
demonstration payment varies with 
the kind of machine shown. 

If the salesman runs a district 
office and carries a small stock, he 
is also paid for caring for the 
stock, making out reports and for 
doing other details. Every once 
in a while the day’s work of a 
salesman is checked. This is not 
done so much with the idea of 
detecting faking, but to find weak- 
nesses in the salesman’s methods. 

The bonus paid by this com- 
pany is really a commission. It 
is a commission paid on all sales. 
The rate varies with the profit 
made on the sale. 

There is a fine bit of sales 
philosophy back of the idea of 
paying a salesman for making 
calls. Most salesmen do not make 
enough calls. As some one has 
said, if salesmen would “expose” 
themselves to more business they 
would make more sales. If a sales- 
man can make fifty cents simply by 
making a call, he is going to do 
more visiting than has been his 
wont. 

Drawing Against Profit Accu- 
mulations. Some concerns pay 
their salesmen a percentage of the 
profit made on their territories. 
This is a fair plan, but it is sel- 
dom used unless it is annexed to 
some other system. Too fre- 
quently, salesmen feel, the profits 
made on profitable territories are 
sunk where business is harder to 
get. The profit plan obviates this 
criticism. 

Generally, though, the profit- 
sharing plan takes the form of a 
bonus. These bonus arrangements 
are as numerous as the hotels of 
Atlantic City. 

The Point System. The point 
system isn’t always a sales com- 
pensation plan. Often it is noth- 
ing more than the mathematical 
mechanics by which the salesman’s 
payment is arrived at, through the 
use of some other system. The 
Beech-Nut Packing Company, for 
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Your Needs 


WE SEE your needs 
from your side of the 
desk. 

If you seek under- 
standing aid in adver- 
tising typography, let 
us work with you, 

Phone Fitz Roy 
2719 and a principal 
will call. 


Ad’ Agencies’ 
Service Company 
Typographers 
209-219 W 38 - NEW YORK 

















Speaking in 
terms of engrav- 
ing “Peco” is 


synonymous 

with Perfection 

in Printing 
Plates. 


Premies Eating 

















instance, in operating its “task 
and bonus system,” give the sales- 
men points for various sales a 
complishments. 

But, after all, whether or not 
the point plan is a compensation 
system or only a means of keeping 
track of sales records, makes no 
difference. There is no use of 
quibbling in defining our terms. 
The fact is that the point idea 
coming into rapid use. Many 
sales managers believe that it 
offers the best means of straigh 
ening out the inequalities that usu- 
ally exist in the sales activities of 
a business. It gives a firm a 
chance to promote automatically 
the sale of the thing it wants to 
sell, to reward the salesman for 
selling the hard-to-sell product 
and to hold back the sale of non- 
profitable articles. An ‘excellent 
example of the working of the 
point system is furnished us in 
the methods of a large corpora- 
tion in the grocery field. 

Heretofore this company’s salcs- 
men have been paid a salary with 
no bonus, commission or any other 
arrangement. The straight sal- 
ary, however, had its disadvan- 
tages, inasmuch as it did not en- 
courage the best work on the part 
of the salesmen. The point sys- 
tem is now being inaugurated 
purely as a merit system, and after 
they experiment with it for a 
while on this basis it will be in- 
corporated into the sales com- 
pensation system. 

The plan as it is now working 
gives a salesman 5 points for mak- 
ing a call, whether or not he 
makes a sale. This encourages 
him to keep on working all day 
and not to spend too much time 
with every prospect he calls on. 
If he makes a sale, regardless of 
the amount, he gets an additional 
15 points. "Besides, he gets addi- 
tional points on the quantity sold. 
He gets one point for every gross 
he sells. In other words, if he calls 
on a man and sells him 25 gross he 
would get a credit of 45 points 
—5 for the call, 15 for the sale 
and 25 for the quantity. If he 
called on a man and didn’t get an 
order, he would get a credit of 5 
points, 
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“task 
sales- 


a One Million 


not 


“= Squ ae Inches 
5 a day! 








lea is 

Many That is the amount of plate matter that 
at it we can complete every day in our new 
_— plant—without question the largest factory 
ae of of its kind in the world especially designed 
‘m a for the manufacture and distribution of 
ically newspaper ad-plates of all kinds. 

ma “ It contains over 45,000 square feet of floor 
oduct space, and houses an organization of over 
non- 250 men who are at your service day and 
_— night, making and shipping Electrotypes, 
My ~ Aluminotypes, Stereotypes and Mats. 

pora- Co-operation is highly developed with us. 

Advertising agencies and advertisers who 

sal A know “Rapid” service have solved their 
with 

other plate problems. Let us show you what we 
- sal- can do, and yours also will be solved. 

dvan- Ask any five national advertisers about 
fo us. We probably are serving three of the 
. ‘on five, and we are glad to let them speak for 
trated us. 
— ‘*‘We Co-operate!’’ 

or a 
be in- The Rapid Electrotype Company 

a Cincinnati 
orking CHICAGO NEW YORK 
- mak- Monadnock Block 200 Fifth Avenue 

ot he 
urages 

ll day 
1 time 
Is on. 

ess ol 

itional 
addi- 
y sold. 
j gross 
e calls 
‘oss he 

points 
ie sale 

If he The New $400,000 Home of Electrotyping Headquarters 

get an Wholly occupied by The Rapid Electrotype Company 
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Commercial Engraving 
and Printing 


By Charles W. Hackleman 


“Contains more information in clearer, eoncise and accurate form on 
the subjects of commercial engraving and printing than any other book 
that has ever been published.”—Louis Flader, Editor, The Photo- 
Engraver Bulletin. 


Advertising Managers and Advertising Agency men will find this book 
an invaluable help. Everyone who buys or sells engraving or printed 
matter or any of the materials, service or equipment that enter into 
the production will find in it a wealth of information that will help 
them to become more efficient in their work. 


More than 800 pages, with over 1,500 illustrations, many in colors. 
Written in a plain, non-technical style. Filled from cover to cover with 
valuable information concerning the various processes of printing, 
engraving, etc. All in one desk-size volume (6x9 in.), handsomely 
bound in dark green crash cloth, stamped in gold. 


Covers Thoroughly and Comprehensively 


Copy and Its Preparation Intaglio Processes of Engraving 
Commercial Photography; Proportions; Art and Printing 
Room Accessories; Retouching, Alterations " . 
and Grouping of Photographs; Wash Draw- Copper Plate Engraving and Printing; Steel 
ings ; Line Drawings; Methods of Treatment. Plate and Die Engraving, Printing and Em- 
tom > I caioae “ 
Relief Processes of Engraving bossing ; Photogravure ; Rotary Photogravure. 


and Printing Miscellaneous 
Line Etchings; Line Color Plates; Half- a 
tones; Halftone Color Plates; Combina- Printing Inks and Harmony of Colors; 
tion Plates; General Photo Engraving In- Embossing, Stamping and Cutting Dies; 
et a ~s = — Engraving and Printing; Poster 
graving; Wax Engraving; Cha tates ; Making; Envelopes; Paper; Bookbinding; 
Methods of Mounting; Letterpress Printing. Patents, Trademarks and Copyrights; Mail- 
Surface Processes of Engraving ing Lists and Postal Information; Care 
and Printing and Filing of Plates and Copy; Excop- 


Lithography and Offset Printing; Photo- tionally complete Index, arranged for quick 
Gelatin Process. reference. 


Special Approval Offer to Printers’ Ink 
Subscribers 


The price of Commercial Engraving and Printing is $15. So sure are we that once 
you have seen the book you will appreciate its worth to you as a time-saver, money-maker 
and general reference work and will not want to part with it, that we are making a 
special approval offer to Printers’ Ink subscribers who are executives or established in 
business. We will send the book to you, prepaid. Keep it ten days. Look it over 
thoroughly. Then either send us your eheck or return the booklet at our expense. That’s 
a fair proposition, isn’t it? Use the coupon below, or the same form of order on yeur 
business stationery. 


Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 
229 N. Pennsylvania St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


ese Ue. hUrc..LlLUD.CUD. UD... OUD. OU. Oe. Oe. OU. Oe. OU. OU. OU. OUD. OU 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 

229 N. Penna. St., Indianapolis, Ind. BRD cccccccvcecanesseces 1921 
I am a subscriber to Printers’ Ink, and desire to take advantage of your special approval 
offer on ‘“‘Commercial Engraving and Printing.”” You may send me, prepaid, a copy of 
the book. I will either send you a remittance of $15, in full payment, or return the 
book within ten days. 
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The branch offices of the com- 
peny are going to be credited one 
point for every gross going into 
their territory. On the face of it, 

would look as though they 
would not have enough points to 
listribute in proportion to the 
amount sold. In other words, on 
he incident which I have just re- 
ed, the branch office would have 
«en given 25 points and the sales- 
man would have been given 45 
points. It would look, therefore, 
as though the branch had lost 20 
points in the sale. Actually this is 
true, but the object of this scheme 
is to encourage the branch offices 
to let jobbers do a great deal of 
the selling. 

In other words, if a thousand 
gross is sent to a branch office a 
good proportion of it should be 
taken over by the jobber without 
any retail sales set against it. If 
this scheme works it may be de- 
cided that every point will mean 
five cents for a man. He may be 
given a drawing account of $150 
or $200 a Month and expenses and 
will be credited five cents for 
every point that he accumulates. 

\nother large manufacturer has 
three principal products. During 
the war he paid a bonus to his 
salesmen for selling two of these 
products. This bonus was a lib- 
eral one, but did not take effect 
until the sales on these two arti- 
cles reached a certain figure in 
each territory. The third prod- 
uct is a staple that during the war 
sold like hot cakes. It was not 
necessary to push it. The bonus 
arrangement encouraged the men 
to concentrate on the other two 
articles, 

Conditions have changed, how- 
ever, and the manufacturer now 
fin is it necessary to put some em- 
sis on the staple. However, he 
sti!! desires his men to devote 
more time to pushing the other 
tw. specialties. This desire is 
beiig accomplished through the 
use of the point system. The men 
paid a salary and all their ex- 

s. In addition, they are 


~ 














two cents for every point 
win. Product No. 1, or the 
wins one point for every 
sale. Product No. 2 gets 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
March again brought over 


A Million Lines 
of Advertising 
To The Atlanta Journal. 
The people of Atlanta's ter- 


ritory are working hard and 
buying with judgment. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 











is your 
Poster 
The poster or 


car card must 
convey its mess- 
age at a glance. 


Do yours make 
a lasting im- 
pression ? 
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From Start to 
7 . 
Finish 
Let us handle it—your 
house-organ, catalog or 
circular. We plan it. We 
writeit. We print it with 


the skill of master- 
craftsmen. 


Sales Promotion Department 
BAKER PRINTING CO. 
251 MARKET STREET 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone, Market 6420 




















Export Advertising 


Co-operative Service 
through your 


NATIONAL AGENCY 
exclusively. 


Territorial Surveys of Sales 
Possibilities. Judicious choice of 
Media. Correct Idiomatic Copy. 
One of our Executives will call 
onrequest. Send for Literature. 
“If it's EXPORT it’s not 
FOREIGN to us.” 


Vo Vilisco Agency 


4 2 Fourth Aver ue “New Tork 
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the salesman a point and a hal’ 
for each dollar sold, and produc 
No. 3 wins two points for each 
dollar. This arrangement encour 
ages the men to work hard on al! 
the products, but to put in specia 
licks on Nos. 2 and 3. 

Several months ago a list o 
points rewarded by one compan 
was published in Printers’ In 
Monthly. It is worth repeatin 
here. Here are the plus points: 


Each new or former account sold 
points. 

Each old account increased at least 2 
per cent in excess of previous year 
points. 

Each town visited in which there 
no Wearpledge agency—2 points. 

Each prospective customer to who: 
line was shown—2 points. 

Each report received by sales depart 
ment of a call made—1 point. 

Each customer from whom local news 
paper advertising was secured and the 
advertisement sent to the sales depari 
ment—2 points. 

Each retailer to whom advertising was 
sold—2 points. 

Each suggestion submitted for the 
good of the corporation—5 points. 

Each item of information of value to 
the corporation—1 point. 

For acknowledgment on day of receipt 
of all notices issued by the sales de 
partment—25 points. 

For decreasing over the preceding 
year the ratio of the gross to the net 
sales—25 points. 

For increasing the total net sales of 
the preceding year—25 points. 

For following accurately and promptly 
all instructions received by the sales 
department—20 points. 

Special co-operation rendered at the 
request of the sales department—50 
points. 

For decreasing the ratio of expenses 
to sales, compared with the previous 
year—25 points. 


And here are the penalties: 


Failure to report on calls made, on 
either prospects or customers 
points. 

Failure to acknowledge each notice on 
dav received—S5 points. 

Ratio of gross to net sales, increased 
25 points. 

For decrease in total net sales com- 
pared with preceding period—S points 

For each complaint from customer due 
to the fault of the salesman—25 points 

Misrepresentation, proved beyond 
doubt—150 points. 

These are merely suggestive of the 
great number of items for demerit. 

Each account lost (except when close 
by house or passed up at request of 
house, or directly the fault of the house 
—25 points. 

Each account decreased (unless the 
decrease is at least 20 per cent below the 
previous period, the account will not be 
considered as decreased)—5 points. 
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half 
oduc 
«\ | | Says the Deal 
cour ays eS cater 
on al! 
“aid To the Sal 
O e€ valesman 
st o 
npan “Mr. Salesman, for several years you have told me 
' In of the power and influence of advertising and of its great 
watt aid in making sales. I have found what you told me to 
eatin be absolutely true. The advertising your company has 
ats: been doing in my territory has not only helped me di- 
rectly in making sales but it has encouraged me to be- 
sold— lieve that they have confidence and faith in their product 
and in me as a dealer. 
east 2 
rear- You know, Mr. Salesman, it’s easy enough to show me 
. on paper how many sales are possible in my territory 
here is ae ; and all that, but when you show me your plans for ad- 
Ne d vertising and that your company is back of me with 
whom ° something more than just good wishes, you certainly 
have me convinced that you believe the business is here. 
depart 
Now, Mr. Salesman, how about your plans for adver- 
1 news tising this year? Now is the time we dealers need 
_~ the 4¢ your help most.” 
epart 


Mr. Manufacturer, what would be your 
salesman’s reply to Mr. Dealer on this ques- 
or the : tion, which is certainly on his mind. With- 
‘ out continued evidence of your faith in Mr. 


ing was 


S. 


nae te Dealer and in the possibilities of sales in his 
receipt . territory, how can you expect him to come 
les de across with that order in view of what your 
a salesman has told him about the power of 
the net advertising and in view of his favorable ex- 
i ol perience in handling advertised goods. 
sales 0 
romptly Spring is here and the farmer is busy and 
e sales then is when he is feeling the best and comes 
ee in contact with the need of implements, tools, 
celtine S0 clothing and everything necessary on the farm. 
— It is almost unnecessary to remind you that 
previous 


Salesman and Dealers have great confidence 
in Wallaces’ Farmer as an aid in making 
sales, as for twenty-six years Wallaces’ Far- 
mer has called regularly each week at the 
ade, on homes of farm folk who represent the high- 
= est percentage of buyers in its territory. 

otice on 
' Write for our data maps on Iowa or any special infor- 
onnnie mation you desire concerning the lowa market. 


les com- 


points 

mer due 

5 points. 
beyond 


Des Moines, Iowa 








the 
Fe ; HENRY C. WALLACE & JOHN P. WALLACE 
n elc sed Publishers 
quest of Western Representative Eastern Representative 
e house) STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
less the Conway Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 95 Madison Ave., New York City 
elow the 
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Advertising Manager Wanted 


A New York manufacturer of years’ standing 

sales over ten million—selling direct to re- 
tailer—wants ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
Man should be over thirty, with experience 
(preferably in lines purchased by women) ; 
should be earning now not less than $5000. 
Neither the exuberant youth, willing to learn, 
nor the consulting genius, willing to confer, 
is wanted. 


A fine position for a genuine hardworking man 
with brains. 


Apply with full particulars to X. Y. Z., 
Box 200, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















LEE LASH STUDIOS 


ADVERTISING 


SCENE AND SCREEN | 


Broadway at 42nd Street New York 
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Failure to call or see retailers in at 
east fifty towns—25 points. 

Failure to show line to at least sixty 
retailers—25 points. 

There is no question but that 
he tendency in sales compensation 
yractices is in the direction of the 
various bonus, profit-sharing and 
yoint systems. It is essential, 
however, that these systems be 
kept simple. If there is too much 
bookkéeping to them, there is 
ound to be trouble in making set- 
tlements with the salesmen. A 
highly involved system is sure to 
fall of its own weight. 

HOW TO BENEFIT BY OTHERS’ 
EXPERIENCE 

Now to sum up: My advice 
would be not to jump hurriedly 
from one of these plans of com- 
pensation to another. No one of 
them is a panacea. In preparing 
for this article in Printers’ INK, 
| suppose I have talked person- 
ally with not less than seventy-five 
sales managers of large and suc- 
cessful firms. No one of them has 
1 complete and standardized solu- 
ion of the present difficulty. One 
man will show why a certain 
method of compensation is best 
adapted to the individual condi- 
ons of his particular business. 
\nother sales manager, confronted 

different conditions and in a 
totally different sort of industry, 
lieves in the opposite method. 
lsut no one claims to have the 
roblem all worked out and card- 
dexed for general use. Beware 
him who would solve the 
irld’s troubles with a sweep of 

s hand. But even though there 

no panacea, something can be 

me to allay the symptoms as they 
sent themselves in individual 
ses.’ Discarding the existing 
in in toto should only be re- 
ted to as a last and desperate 
iedy. But perhaps you can 
cerimpose a good feature of 
of the other plans upon your 
ent structure without shaking 
foundations. 
1 example, if you are now 
ating upon a salary and com- 
ion basis, and your men are 
producing the right results 
under it, perhaps a prize contest 
may help the situation. I don’t 
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THE MOORE INSTITUTE 
Industrial pany eve 


(Organized in 1918 under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur J. Eddy) 
Maintains a complete or- 
ganization, including an 
eminent authority on In- 
dustrial Associations as le- 
gal counsel, for directing the 
co-operative activities of 
progressive manufacturers 
along practical and_ safe 

lines. 
Correspondence Confidential 
References Exchanged 


THE MOORE INSTITUTE 


0 
Industrial Associations 
208 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 











Plain Prose 


In an experience cover- 
ing 20 busy years I have 
learned one thing for sure: 
plain, simple copy sells the 
most goods. 


The -copy I write is 
straight talk; true talk; 
frank, sincere talk that the 
public understands and be- 
lieves. 


I want to hear from the 
man who has concluded 
that what he needs is some 
sound, sensible stuff that 
will sell goods. 


Leroy Fairman 


Saint Denis Offices 
Broadway and Ilth St. 
New York 

















Nationally Known 
Outdoor 
Advertising 
Concern 


has excellent 


opening for 
sales representative in one 


of our best territories. 


We want a man thirty years 
with advertising 


Must 


or older 


sales experience. be 


willing to travel. 


Permanent clientele with 


full renewal privileges as- 
sures increased income each 


year. Our sales force is 
small and our men earn 
from five thousand to 
twenty-five thousand and 


upwards per year. 


We will consider applica- 
tions only from high class 
live men who can sell local 
and national outdoor dis- 
play advertising and who 
are desirous of a permanent 


connection. 


Write D. W. Bay, Director 


of Sales, care of Printers’ 


Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, III. 
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mean a contest where the reward 
is a gold medal or an engraved 
certificate, but where ,the prizes 
are in cash and of large enough 
amounts not to be sneezed at. If 
the contest is. put before the men 
right, if the conditions are such 
that all have an equal chance, and 
—most important of all—if the 
prizes themselves are valuabl 
enough to interest a group of 
able-bodied men, then you may 
have all that is needed to take up 
the slack in the sales line. 

Then there are innumerabk 
variations of the bonus plan, such 
as an additional small commis 
sion on the hard-to-move lines, a 
quarterly bonus to those whose 
sales figures pass a certain amount 
a monthly premium for the largest 
number of new accounts opened 
etc. 

But we must not lose sight oi 
the fact that the salesman’s com 
pensation question leads back int 
the heart of the business itseli 
Are your prices right? Have you 
been trying to deceive yourseli 
that an exceedingly slight cut i 
price would save the situation 
when, actually, your costs would 
justify a cut of twice the size? 

Does the trade regard your 
terms as onerous? 

Is your competitor giving th 
dealer more help at the “point of 
sale” than you are? 

Has your competitor put some 
new wrinkle on his goods or o 
their packaging which you belie\ 
to be trivial, but which in actual 
practice proves to be good selling 
talk and puts up one more ob- 
stacle for your salesmen to ove! 
come? 

Does your sales force regard 
your credit department as auto- 
cratic and unreasonable? 

How about the amount of your 
advertising? Are you spending 
one dollar where five are really 
needed? You can’t expect a boy 
to do a man’s job, especially 
these times. 

How about the quality of your 
advertising? Is it giving the sales- 
men the full measure of support 
they have a right to expect, or are 
you still sticking to those preity, 











prestige ads which were all right 
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Mr.George L. Emrich 


for the past eleven years Western 
Manager of McCall’s Magazine, 
has acquired a _ substantial 
interest in 


_FASHION-ART 


On April first Mr. Emrich assumed 
the direction and management of 
the magazine, succeeding Mr. 
Richard A. Pick as President and 
Publisher.. 


Home Office 
30 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Office New England Office 
Aeolian Building, Little Building, 
33 West 42nd St., New York Boston, Mass. 
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15,000 Big Men 
Subscribe for 


xx 


xx 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 


starting with the first issue, and paying $5.00 for 
the first twelve monthly numbers, with no in- 
ducement other than the quality of the magazine 
itself. 

When we say “big” men, we mean men of affairs 
—executives and officers i in control of large in- 
terests—men who have the placing of contracts 
—the final word in buying. 


These men subscribe for “ADMINISTRATIQN” 
because they need a magazine devoted to busi- 
ness control. They are men who have come to 
depend upon the Ronald Press Company for the 
best books on business. 


For the past twenty years the Ronald Press Com- 

pany has been forming contacts with prominent 
sutheritie s on practical business subjects. Many 
of these men are contributors to “ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Along with sai ‘+r writers of known repute, they 
are helping to make “ADMINISTRATION” the 
best and_ most influential of all business maga- 
zines. They are attracting a class of readers 
that advertisers are eager to reach. Itis obvious 
that advertisers in “ADMINISTRAT ION” get 
real advertising value because it is bought to be 
read and kept for reference. 


Pea — — —— ee me > © Ge « 4 ee rad i. >. a + « -_— o_o ——CF xr 


We invite investigation of the circulation, policies and future 
plans of “ADMINISTRATION.” Our present advertising 

rates are based on the circulation guaranteed for the first 
issue. A contract made now will protect you against the 
inevitable advance in rates as circulation increases. Rate 
card and full information upon request. 


The Ronald 


Press Company 
20 Vesey Street 2. New York 
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hen business was coming strong 
nd you couldn’t supply the goods 
nyhow. Perhaps your advertis- 
g needs to have a vigorous mail- 
rder twist given to it right now. 
Are you advertising your prices 
‘idly so that the consumer doesn’t 
‘tt an exaggerated idea of the 
st of your goods and so that 
ofiteering dealers can’t over- 
iarge for them, and thereby in- 
rfere with the free flow of sup- 
ply and demand? 
I ask these questions because 
they are inextricably tied up with 
the whole problem of successful 


sales management—these and many 


more. This is a good time—when 
salesmen are restive, when they 
re not making as much money as 
they were a year ago, when the 
executive feels that he is not get- 
ng the results the house is en- 
titled to—for everybody concerned 
to overhaul policies and find out 
something more than “flabby 
salesmanship” isn’t to blame. 

Of course, I am taking for 
granted that the human equation 
has been properly taken care of. 
That is the job of the sales man- 
ager, and it is always an open 
question—and a fair one—if some 
one else than the actual incum- 
bent could perform the function 
better. Take the case of the sales- 
man who failed to save a propor- 

on of his income when things 
were going swimmingly, who is 
the best one to suggest tactfully 
that the auto go into dead storage 

til such time as the owner has 
a comfortable cash surplus in the 
nk? How about handling the 

n who is a good salesman when 

his best, but has acquired the 

ation habit, the matinee habit 

1 the Kelly pool habit during 

boom period and finds it dif- 

It to get back to earth? Every 
cern needs the best man it can 
to handle these delicate ques- 

s and let the delinquent see 
self in his true light. But 
with the most tactful of men 

e sales manager’s chair, there 
ound to be some cases where 

a parting of business ties is the 
best solution for both parties to 
the bargain. I believe it was the 
founder of Printers’ INK, the late 
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George P. Rowell, who said it was 
possible to pay a man so large a 
salary that he was kept busy 
spending his income and had no 
time left in which to earn it. The 
more intent a man is upon making 
good in his job, the less he need 
worry about methods of compen- 
sation, for in the long run most 
of us will reap what we sow. 

A salesman who can’t with rea- 
sonable effort be made to sce 
things in that light had better be 
dropped overboard without too 
much circumlocution for his own 
good and for the firm’s good. 
For his own good, because he will 
be a better man after he has 
bumped the bumps pretty hard. 
For his firm’s good, because it is 
always dangerous to maintain a 
point of disaffection within an or- 
ganization. But that is the un- 
pleasant alternative we all shy 
away. from and which it is the ob- 
ject of all this discussion of 
salesman’s compensation to ob- 
viate. 
THE 


FORTUNATE SALESMAN 


thing if 
take 
a little more of the owner view- 


It would be a great 
salesmen could be made to 


especially in these 
times. They would then appre- 
ciate a little better how fortunate 
they are as a class just now and 
what a strategical position they 
hold. For example, let them con- 
template the spectacle of an esti- 
mable gentleman who all his life 
has been building up a_ business 
which is his pet and pride. It 
stands high among the country’s 
industries. He thinks to protect 
himself against the rapidly rising 
costs of raw material and buys a 
large supply. Unfortunately, he 
guesses wrong. It turns out that 
he bought at the top price and 
the rapidly sagging market leaves 
him stranded. He turns to the 
bankers, who look over his in- 
ventory with a cold eye. The man 
who made such a colossal error of 
judgment, say they, should be 
turned out of the management, 
and he is—turned out to grass 
in his old age. But the sales- 
man who makes a corresponding 
error of judgment gets off with 


point of things, 
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—and an Artist 
as well 


Five years’ newspaper train- 
ing as feature writer and 
cartoonist, plus three years’ 
experience as agency ac- 
count executive, and the 
executive knowledge gained 
through three years’ direc- 
tion of all non-productive 
and personnel work in plant 
of 5,000 men, is at the dis- 
posal of some New York 
or Philadelphia Advertising 
agency. 

Age 33. Married. 
earnings, $6,500. 
May 1. 


Address “‘N. S.’’ Box 190, c/o 
PRINTERS’ INK, N. Y. 


Present 
Available 





BOSTON 
Advertising Representatives 


Class A-1l 


We are open to represent one 
or two good advertising mediums 
in New England. 

Have worked among the adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies in 
this field for more than twenty 
years with considerable success. 

We are in high repute as solici- 
tors, have ample facilities and 
equipment, and can give Class A 
representation to mediums of na- 
tional importance whether in the 
general, trade, technical or roto- 
gravure fields. A_ representation 
of industrial motion pictures might 
be of interest to us as we have a 
large acquaintance among manu- 
facturers. 

For a worth-while medium we 
can produce the business, if you 
will pay the price. We prefer to 
work on a commission basis with 
weekly drawing account. Ad- 
dress C. F. & M. L., Room 8, Globe 
Building, Boston, Mass. 
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a light reproof and a caution no: 
to do it again. The management 
of his concern may fall, but so 
long as he maintains a record as 
a good producer he is sure of 
his future. He is practically in 
business for himself, but without 
its risks, because no _ matter 
whether he is operating on a con 
mission or salary basis or any of 
the other current methods, he is 
in a position to fix his own com- 
pensation, limited only by his pro- 
ductivity. The salesman holds a 
more advantageous position than 
any other class of employee. His 
results can be seen and appraised 
more readily than that of other 
workers. There can always be an 
argument as to the cash value to 
a business of an advertising man- 
ager or a credit manager, an audi- 
tor or a correspondent, because 
their results are spread out over 
the whole business. But the sales- 
man turns in orders in definite 
amounts of dollars. Surely there 
should be less question as to re- 
warding him fairly than any other 
member of the business family 
It is therefore not so much a 
question of the particular form or 
method of compensation decided 
upon as it is in the essential sense 
of fairness of the heads of the 
business and their willingness to 
pay adequately for value received 
The salesman may be pardoned 
for looking askance at some of the 
freak methods of payment under 
which he is asked to operate. He 
is justified in believing that these 
are often devised for the express 
purpose of fooling him. 
Unfortunately, there are still 
some firms that work on the prin- 
ciple of paying their employces 
the least possible amount of money 
for which they. are willing to 
work, They are known for this 
attitude in their respective indus- 
tries and particularly among the 
guild of salesmen. It is thus most 
important for the sales manager 
to interpret to his men the spirit 
that animates the house and t 
establish the idea that the policy 
is as fair and liberal as exists in 
any competing organization, if 
such is indeed the fact. If the 
men are thoroughly sold on this 
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WEEKLIES 
INTER-DENOMINATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN WorK 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WoRLD 
SuNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
BAPTIST 
JOURNAL & MESSENGER 
WaTOHMAN EXAMINER 
CATHOLIC 
CaTHOLIC NEws 
CHRISTIAN 
CHRISTIAN LEADER 
CHRISTIAN EVANGELIST 
CHRISTIAN STANDARD 
Lookout 
CONGREGATIONAL 
CONGREGATIONALIST 
LUTHERAN 
THe LUTHERAN 
METHODIST 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE NEw YORK 
= a CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA 
NASHVILLD 
NortTH- 
WESTERN 
PACIFIC 
PITTSBURGH 
RICHMOND 
Sr. Louis 
- m WESTERN 
EPpwortTH HERALD 
Z1ION’S HERALD 
CLASSMATBD 
S. S. ADVocAaTR 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CONTINENT 
HERALD & PRESBYTER 
ONWARD 
PRESBYTPRIAN 
PRESBYTERIAN OF THE SOUTH 
PRESBYTERIAN BANNER 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
REFORMED CHURCH 
REFORMED CHURCH MESSENGER 
UNITED BRETHREN 
RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE 


MONTHLIES 


INTER-DENOMINATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION MPN 
CHUROH SCHOOL 
Moopy BIBLP INSTITUTE 
MONTALY 
EXPOSITOR 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Pastor 
MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE 
WorLD 
RecorD OF CHRISTIAN Work 
SunpDayY SCHOOL LESSON 
ILLUSTRATOR 
ATHOLIC 
EXTENSION 
TRUTH 
CHRISTIAN 
Wor”p CALL 
LATTER DAY SAINTS 
JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR 
‘NETHODIST 
ADULT BrBLp CLass 
SUNDAY SCHOOL JoURNAL 
METHODIST REVIEW 
PRESBYTERIAN 
;ARNEST WORKER 
MISSIONARY SURVPY 
EW ERA MAGAZINE 
Paid Subscription Circulation 
over 3,000,000 per issue 





Ever consider what 
your church means to 
your community? 


The religious papers 
are the right hand of 
the church. 


They reach the key men 
and women in their 
respective fields. 


Their distribution is 
practically all by paid 
in advance subscrip- 
tion, circulation going 
direct into the home. 


There is no more clearly 
defined class nor more 
dependable group than 
can be reached by the 
religious paper. 


The list can be bought 
as a unit or separate, as 
may be desired. 


THE RELIGIOUS 
PRESS DEPARTMENT 
A. A. C. OF W. 

47 East 25th Street 
New York City 
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We want a keen, experienced 
SALES MANAGER 


Who is ambitious and can appreciate a real opportunity. 


N all probability the man we want is not seeking 


a position. 


But there is some keen chap who, 


while working diligently at his present task, might 
consider a bigger—more profitable—or more pleas- 


ant outlet for his abilities. 


About the Man! 


The man we want is 30 to 40 years of 
age and has several years’ selling ex- 
perience behind him, perhaps as sales 
manager of some progressive company, 
preferably a paint or roofing company. 


He must have a keen, well-balanced 
mind—with analytical power well de- 
veloped—for his first task will be to 
analyze product and market for the pur- 
pose of recommending and executing 
policies that will appeal to jobbers, deal- 
ers and salesmen. As _ merchandizing 
problems are to be decided, the posi- 
tion calls for an executive who can or- 
ganize and plan. 


He must have enthusiasm, initiative and 
leadership—a clean reputation—and a 


pleasing personality. 


About the Company! 


The company is solidly established with 
ample working capital, and a mercantile 
rating of more than $1,000,000. The 
product is head and shoulders above 
competitors in quality, and in the face 
of strenuous competition has become in 
less than five years one of the world’s 
largest sellers in its line. 


Now with greater production at hand, 
we are ready to dig deeper and more in- 
tensely into our market. Sales possibili- 
ties have as yet been scarcely scratched. 


is small, cordial and 
two-fisted, red- 


Our organization 
friendly, composed of 
blooded teamworkers. Seldom does an 
executive leave the company. The only 
reason for the present vacancy is that 
our present sales manager is going into 
business for himself. 


Our Requirements Are Exacting! 


A man who has not the ability to ana- 
lyze markets, expenditures and policies 
—who cannot successfully recruit, train 
and direct men—who has not trained 
himself to get value out of every hour 
—who is above doing the thing that 
seems most needed to be done—will 
NOT meet our specifications. 


It is a big job—for our goal is high— 
but it is not too big for some live wire, 
with the necessary experience, person- 
ality and ability who is ambitious to 
create a permanent future in a growing 
company that has ideals and ambitions. 
The salary will be based on the man’s 
present demonstrated worth, and will be 
increased in accordance with the profits 


he will help to create. The right man 
will build his own future by hard and 
intelligent work. If he has not proved 
to others that he is now worth more 
than $5,000 per year, he is not the man 
for us. 


If you are the man, or if you know 
him, we would like to have you write us. 
Let your reply convey an impressior of 
the kind of man you are—make it tell 
why you are the right man for the job. 
Give details as to experience, age, sal- 
ary desired and any other information 
you may think necessary to sell your 
self, All answers will be treate! in 
strict confidence. Address ‘‘Vacancy,” 
Box 191, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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lea from the moment they are 
ngaged, they will accept almost 
y reasonable method of compen- 
ition, provided it is sufficiently 
lastic to afford extra reward 
or extra service and that it is 
it so complicated as to warrant 
tie suspicion that the frills are 
icked on for the sole purpose of 
mouflaging the very meagre 
mounts which the employers in- 
nd to pay in the end. To the 
tent that a house can command 
the confidence of its men and its 
intent to play fair under any and 
all circumstances—to that extent 
will its problems of methods of 
compensation disappear. 


John C. Stephan Returns to 
Newspaper Work 


! 
‘ John C. Stephan has become manager 
d with ithe classified department of the Evans- 
cantile vi Ind., Journal. He has been asso- 
The C ated with the advertising department 
“eine of A. I. Namm & Son, Brooklyn, the 
above Chicago Herald and Examiner and the 
ve face New York Herald. 
ome in . 


world’s 


Atlanta Has Better Business 
Bureau 


t hand, 

10re in- The board of directors of the Adver- 
ossibili- sing Club of Atlanta, Ga., has voted 
-atched. ) establish immediately a Better Busi- 
: Bureau, with C. V. Hohenstein, 
ial and ecretary of the club, in charge as man- 
d, red er. 

loes an 


he only 
is that 
ing into 


Starts New Advertising Service 
at Chicago 


Dade B. Epstein, advertising manager 
of O’Connor & Goldberg, Chicago shoe 
retailers, will conduct a retail advertis- 
ng and merchandising service in that 
city, beginning May 


sht man ess Tons 
= - L. Bouse Leaves Philadel- 
th more phia “Record” 


the 1 Robert L. Bouse, for twelve years as- 
ted with the Philadelphia Record as 
icial advertising manager, has joined 
Philadelphia office of Salomon 
hers and Hutzler. 


wu kn 
write 
SSiO 
e it elena 

the job. B. Myers, formerly advertising as- 
age, sal- s t with the Public Service Corpora- 
ormation t f New Jersey, has become manager 
“i Kansas City branch of the Dicto- 
pate Products Corporation, New York. 


acal sy,” a 

. Iron Mountain, Mich., Daily News 
ijuled to make its first appearance 

w days. It will replace the Press 
Tribune-Gasette. 


— 
wees 
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Apples and Eve 


INCE the first one, 

woman has been a mys- 
tery to man. But if Eve 
had had a Sister-in-law, 
Adam would have heard 
about the Serpent in time to 
save us Paradise. 


AMA WOMAN 
My home is my workshop 


Here at my little spinet desk | 
write as one woman to another, and 
my copy has about it an indefina- 
ble something which nevertheless 
has a very definite result in sales. 


Madeleine Kelly Purcell Advertising 


Copywriting and Counsel from 
The Woman's Point of View 


348 West 118th St. New York 





Advertising 
Sales Executive 


Wanted 


National farm and_ small- 
town magazine, with bulk of ad- 
vertising lineage, circulation and 
opportunity in Central West, 
needs manager for enlarged 
Chicago office. Must know con- 
siderable about farming, and 
even more about merchandis- 
ing to farm people. Must be 
salesman himself, also able to 
direct four others. Experience 
in- letter-writing, follow - up 
work, etc., desirable. 


Specify experience, salary, 
references in first letter. All 
applications will be held in 
confidence. Address XX, Box 
192, Printers’ Ink. 
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$20,000 
SALES AND 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


If your organization is located in 
New York City and justifies the 
addition of an executive— 


If that executive is equipped 
with a brain trained to organize, 
maintain and develop a sales and 
advertising department on lines 
that will yield real results, pro- 
mote a greater good-will and 
build a bigger business— 


If you are in position to invest 
in such a man the thorough con- 
fidence that will permit him to 
use his ability to the full— 


If the basis of compensation is 
such as to insure him at least 
$20,000 annually and a permanent 
future when results are shown— 


You can learn of your man, his 
record and his unique past per- 
formance, by addressing C. R., 
Box 195, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















Let me introduce— 


Two years ago I brought a 
“cub” over from Philadelphia 
to learn selling on a well-known 
industrial publication. Within 
two months he was doing out- 
side work—he’s still there and 
has more than paid his way. 


But this publication, like sev- 
eral others, is now cutting its 
staff and, being among the 
newest employees, he is one 
who must go. 


He’s still young—only 22, but 
appears older—comes from a 
~good family, is college trained, 
has studied advertising and 
business books, and knows the 
New York City and Philadel- 
phia territories relative to trade 
and technical business. His 
price is low, around $2000—but 
it should grow. 


If you’re interested I’ll either 
first give you more facts my- 
self or have him see you direct. 
0. S. Tyson, 30 W. 44th St., 
New York City. 
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Managing a Sales Con- 


vention 











Tue Bassick Company 

Bripcerort, Conn., March 28, 192 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Could you give us any informatic 
regarding the management of a sales 
convention ? We are planning 
have such a convention in the near 
future, and as it is our first one, our « 
perience is rather limited. Therefore, 
we would greatly appreciate your a 
vising us of any material which is ava 
able on this subject. 

Tue Basstck Company, 


H. C. Bennett, Sales Department 

















ANY articles have appeared 

in Printers’ INK and Print- 
ers’ Ink Monthly during the last 
few years on the subject of sales 
conventions. Many of the more 
recent articles indicate a tendency 
to appropriate ideas from the 
theatre in sales convention man- 
agement, particularly in the effort 
to depict methods of merchandis- 
ing, window display, salesmanship 
and the presentation of organiza- 
tion ideals. 














































These articles, a list of which rm 
is printed below, cover the entir¢ si 
subject from every angle and rep- tan 
resent the experiences of concerns spr 
in diversified lines of business.— mu: 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 

out 

The Revue Invades the Sales Conve: 
tion. Printers’ Ink Monthly, April, 1921 7 

Proceedings of an Unconventional . 
Sales Convention. The Calumet Ba mile 
-_ — Company of Chicago. March bor 

Traveling Convention Brings Sales the 
Ideas to Local Dealers. General Electric th 
Company. Printer’ Ink Monti! ’ 
March, 1921. hom 
_ Bringing the Stage into the Sales ca. 
Convention. Edison Phonograph ( ar-« 
pany. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Novem- him 
ber, 1920. ane 

Training the Salesmen Through the ohey 
Eye. National Cash Register Company. 

Printers’ Ink Monthly, September, 1°20. Ti 
Dramatizing the Sales Convent ; 
General Electric Company. Printers’ Ink of s 
Monthly, August, 1920. thr: 

The Way Todd Conducts a Sales — 
Convention. August 19, 1920. you 

Dramatics in Introducing New At conti 





ticles and Plans at Sales Convention 
Liquid Veneer Mop. Buffalo Specialty 
Co., August 5, 1920. 

How Beaver Board Stages Sales (o1 
vention. July 15, 1920. 

When You Convention, Consider the 
Salesman. October 23, 1919. 

Subordinates Name of Product Plays 
Up New Use. September 4, 1919. 
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Heeding no barrier of 
river, mountain, forest or 
desert; unmindful of dis- 
tance; the telephone has 
spread its network of com- 
munication to the farthest 
outposts of our country. 


The ranchman, a score of 
miles from his nearest neigh- 
bor, a hundred miles from 
the nearest tgwn, may sit in 
the solitude of his prairie 
home and, at will, order the 
far-distant city brought to 
him. And the telephone 
obeys his command. 


Time and space become 
of small account when, 
through desire or necessity, 
yor would call across a 
continent. 


(a) 


(a) One Policy 


INK 


Bring Me A City! 


This is what the “Long 
Distance”’ service of the Bell 
telephone has accomplished 
for you; what science in con- 
struction has created; and 
what efficiency of workers 
has maintained. 


You take the telephone 
as much for granted as you 
do the wonder of the chang- 
ing seasons. You accept as 
a matter of course the com- 
pany’s ability to keep all the 
parts of this great nation in 
constant contact. 


By so doing you offer a 
fine tribute to the Bell or- 
ganization which has created 
this ‘‘Long Distance”’ service 
—a service no other country 
has attempted to equal. 


>» AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


: And all directed toward Better Service 
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cAt Your Service 


Italy, France and Spain 


Art Director ot prominent 
advertising agency is sailing in 
three weeks for a motor tour 
of Italy, Southern France, and 
Southern Spain. He has 
ample time to transact business 
for responsible firms or indi- 
viduals in 

Naples Milan 
Rome Turin 


Florence Marseilles 
Genoa Barcelona 
and various othet commercial centers. 
Has had eight years’ advertising 
experience, art, copy writing, etc., 
and can make graphic reports. 
Possesses excellent photographic 
equipment, and knows cameras, 
lenses and their uses. 
Communicate by letter for appoint- 
ment at your convenience, with 


J. CHARLES O’BRIEN, Jr. 
9 East 40th St., New York 
Telephone 703 Murray Hill 











MEXICO 


Mexico is prospering. Her 
finances are being reorgan- 
ized, credit information 1s 
available, her railroads are 
running regularly—there are 
splendid opportunities for 
American manutacturers to 
establish themselves perma- 
nently in this fast-growing 
market. 

We can furnish rates and cir- 
culations of principal Mexican 
newspapers and magazines, lists 
of importers, jobbers, retailers, 
industrial plants and big planta- 
tions. We are equipped to handle 
every phase of your advertising 
in Mexico. 


ASK US 


Mid-Continent 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Dallas, Texas 
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Sales Convention Rules for Speak 
ers. April 10, 1919. 

District Conventions to ‘‘Establis! 
Contact With Dealers.”” January 4, 1917 

Morris & Company’s Plan of Distric 
Sales Convention. September 20, 1917. 

Making the Sales Convention Yiel 
Profits for the Year After. July 1: 
1917. 

Manufacturer Holds Convention fe 
Jobbers’ Salesmen. March 22, 1917. 

Printed Reports of Convention f 
Salesman (Schoolmaster), February 1 
1917. 

Continuing the Sales Conventio 
Through the Mail. February 1, 1917. 

Sales Conventions that Prove Wort 
While. January 4, 1917. 

How Bauer & Black Sold a Price A: 
vance to the Sales Force. January 
1917. 

What Makes a Successful Sales Cor 
vention, December 8, 1916. 

Sales Convention from a Salesman’s 
Viewpoint. October 19, 1916. 

Goodrich Company’s Idea of a Sales 
Convention. March 30, 1916, 

Chalmers’ Way of Selling New Model. 
November 25, 1915, 

A Few Confidential Remarks About 
Sales Conferences. November 4, 1915. 

Advertises Its Salesmen’s Convention 
to Consumers. October 14, 1915. 

How to Carry Through a Big Sales 
Convention. December 3, 1914, 


Lloyd, Heywood-Wakefield 
Merger 


The Lloyd Manufacturing Company, 
of Menominee, Mich., maker of Lloyd 
loom-woven baby carriages and furniture, 
and the Heywood Bros., Wakefield Co., 
Boston, have been merged and will be 
known as the Heywood-Wakefield Com 
pany. 

Marshall B. Lloyd, inventor of the 
process by which his company’s products 
were made, and president of the com 
pany, received $3,000,000 in stock of the 
new company in return for his Menom 
inee plant, and was made a member 
the digectorate and manager of the pl 
at Menominee. In recent years 
Lloyd company has been an extensive 
vertiser. The story of its advertising 
appeared in Printers’ Ink of June 17 
1920. 


“Because of the precedence we h 
secured as a result of advertising, t 
factory will continue operating under the 
name of the Lloyd Manufacturing Con 
pany,” George W. Rowell, Jr., adver 
ing manager, informs Printers’ In# 

Mr. Rowell will continue as advert 
ing manager of the Lloyd company, 
Vanderhoof & Company, of Chicago, 
continue as the advertising agency of ! 
Lloyd organization. 


Joins Commercial Service 
Company 
William C. Paul, formerly of the Au 
tomobile Trade Directory Company, 1s 
now in charge of the service departr i. 
of the Commercial Service Compa! 
Inc., New York. 
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Money Thrown Away 
On Punk Advertising 


in times past, is the cheese that constipates present advertising 
appropriation. 

Advertising brains is the only physic that will loosen up expenditure, 
for these depressing times have made the advertiser wise. 

Copy that didn’t impel purchase, placed in mediums that didn’t 


reach receptive minds, has proven about as resultful as would the 
advertising of fur ulsters in Panama. 


I know foods and the copy that sells them: I know mediums and 
markets, for I have planned and written advertising which has filled 
Fifteen Million Dollars worth of space. 


That advertising paid the client big while competing advertisers were 
swallowing loss or just keeping along. 


If you want that kind of advertising, get in touch with 
me. Straight talk. Foods only. No agency affiliation 


CHARLES W. GREEN, M. D. 
607 Brunswick Building 

225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Phone Madison Square 8134 











eAn Unusual ~<Man 
for Unusual Times— 


as an Advertising Manager or as an Execu- 
tive Secretary to a busy organization head. 
Knows advertising and selling in detail— 
but is not limited to that alone. Twelve 
years’ advertising experience in close asso- 
ciation with the business problems of many 
clients and constant study have ripened him 
into material that will pay more than six 
per cent on a moderate investment. Avail- 
able now. Write or wire, 


F. L., Box 194, Printers’ Ink. 
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“Why should we 

help our com- 

petitors?” is a 

phrase heard fre- 

Z quently arouna 

= the board of di- 

; rectors’ table or 

in some sales or advertising com- 
mittee. 

It has reference, usually, to the 
giving out of inside information. 
Some department head would like 
to see the company go into detail 
about construction, factory meth- 
ods, ingredients, selling or mer- 
chandising policies. A customer 
may have complained or a sales- 
man lost an order. Thereupon 
one of the younger members of 
the organization exclaims, “Why 
can’t we tell the public all about 
that in our advertising?” So the 
president or the chairman of the 
board has to say, “Why should we 


C. P. Russell 
Roland Cole 





New York, 
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help our competitors? We ca 
deal with these complaints indi 
vidually as they occur.” 

Once upon a time a firm buil 
up a fair-sized business withou 
advertising. A large custome 
came to know about the com 
pany by accident. Had he know 
of it before, he would have bought 
sooner and saved himself ‘a lot of 
money. He said therefore, “Wh 
don’t you tell the world what you 
are doing here?” In answer t 
which he received the classic ri 
ply: “Why should we tell our com 
petitors what we are doing? We 
have all the business that we can 
handle at present, and advertising 
would merely be news for our 
competitors.” 

A few years ago there was a 
concern whose annual sales was 
five and a half million dollars 
per year. It had eight competitors, 
the largest of which did a busi- 
ness of a little over two million. 
For years the large concern went 
along without a declared sales 
policy, or an advertising policy, or 
a manufacturing policy, afraid 
that one of its smaller competitors 
would hear of it and be benefited 
thereby. 

Then one day somebody died, 
else there was a reorganization 
and a light broke in where it had 
not hitherto entered. There is 
now no policy of hush-hush, but 
a policy of tell-tell. Eight com- 
petitors are not now considered 
to be more important than sev- 
eral thousand customers and pros- 
pects. The policies of the big con- 
cern have made it a leader. If the 
eight competitors would only 
adopt the policies of the big 
leader, how much more business 
they would all get! 

When a concern is successful 
it has no reason to be jealous of 
its smaller competitor. If th 
smaller concern would adopt 
same methods as the larger « 
there would be two _ influence 
working instead of one, and estab- 
lished reputation would bring each 
one its rightful proportion of return. 

“Why should we help our com- 
petitors?” Because the moment 
they take advantage of our help 
they begin to help us. 
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The mills 
S. B. and B. W. 
Fleisher, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, are 
Buyers running at full 
blast. In fact, they are running 
vertime. Their output of hand 
knitting yarns has been sold up 
for several months to come. In 
this fact there is a lesson for 
a manufacturer who can 
new market. For the 
Fleisher concern makes the yarns 
with which women knit those 
sweaters, all colors of the rain- 
bow. 
Women learned to knit during 
the war. Many people thought 
tT 


A Growing 
Market for 
Women 


t was a fad that would die with 
the armistice. But it didn’t. The 
Fleisher company was one that 
helped to keep this useful habit 
of “making your own,” as part of 
our American life. By an adver- 
tising and merchandising cam- 
paign which made it easy, profit- 
able and attractive to knit, this 
company helped keep the good 
habit alive. Instead of dying, the 
habit is said to be growing. Mem- 
s of this firm make quick trips 
t on the firing line to feel the 
market and watch developments. 
According to their information, 
secured at the point of sale, more 
women are knitting now than ever 
before. Women who formerly 
bought the finished product are to- 
day buying the yarn and creat- 
ing their own sweaters. 
rhe same thing is happening in 
other lines. The same sort of buy- 
who have increased Fleisher’s 
s are buying the wire forms 
silk to create the kind of 
amp shades they want in their 
mes. Hundreds of them can be 
any day in the great depart- 
t stores taking lessons in hat 
gning. At a certain store 
itained by a big manufacturer 
n experimental retail outlet, 
‘ores of women every day may 
een decorating plain and in- 
nsive glassware with sealing 
learning how to convert the 
usuel into a beautiful and unusual 
bit of decoration. Ginghams, 
silks, cretonnes are being trans- 
lormed into attractive house 
dresses, children’s wear, curtains 
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and what not, by women who 
have come to know the joy of self 
expression and creative effort. 

The habit isn’t a fad, it is a 
new, permanent market due to a 
multitude of causes and founded 
upon fundamental instincts. There 
is a real opportunity here for 
many a manufacturer who is mak- 
ing materials which can be used 
in such a situation. Other manu- 
facturers could expand an _ in- 
elastic market by changing their 
selling and merchandising plans to 
fit the new habit. This new mar- 
ket is worth the most careful in- 
vestigation. It deserves creative 
advertising assistance. 


Canada’s 
Fraudulent 


The Retail Mer- 
chants’ Associa- 
tion of Canada is 
Advertising wrestling with 

Law the problem of 
fraudulent advertising, and its ef- 
forts will be watched with much 
sympathetic interest on this side 
of the border. The Fraudulent 
Advertising Act which was passed 
by the Dominion Parliament in 
1914 has been found practically 
barren of results, due to the in- 
clusion of the word “knowingly” 
and the lack of any organization 
specifically entrusted with its en- 
forcement. Now the association 
is endeavoring to amend the law, 
and has asked the Government to 
appoint an inspector to pass on 
violations and conduct prosecu- 
tions. 

If our Canadian friends will be 
guided by ten years of experience 
in the enforcement of similar 
laws on this side of the border, 
they will abandon their present 
attempt to modify and limit the 
effect of the word “knowingly,” 
and make a determined effort to 
secure its elimination from the 
law altogether. For experience 
has amply demonstrated that this 
seemingly innocent word, no mat- 
ter how it may be qualified by ad- 
ditional verbiage, is ever the 
chosen refuge of scoundrels. It 
renders it necessary to prove or 
to disprove what was in some- 
body’s mind at an indefinite mo- 
ment in the past. And when it 
is limited or modified by addi- 
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tional clauses, it simply places 
upon the courts the additional 
task of deciding what was in the 
minds of the legislative body 
which passed the law. 

If there is any good reason why 
the author of statements con- 
cerning his own _ merchandise 
should not be required to have 
knowledge of their truth or 
falsity, it has never been brought 
to our attention. According to 
William Findlay, business man- 
ager of the Toronto Globe, Can- 
ada is a fertile field for the 
promoters of get-rich-quick en- 
terprises and fraudulent stock 
swindling schemes. The money 
which is sunk in these enterprises 
is naturally lost to the legitimate 
trade of the Dominion, and the 
only way to stop this loss ef- 
fectually is to place the responsi- 
bility for false statements square- 
ly where it belongs. Attempts to 
qualify or to shift the burden of 
proof -will hardly scotch the snake, 
let alone kill it. 


The Procter The recent ex- 
periment of The 


& Gamble Procter & Gam- 


Experiment je Company in 
selling direct to the retailer, has 
occasioned considerable specula- 
tion both as to its results in the 
specific instance and its possible 
significance for the trade as a 
whole. There have been plenty 
of volunteer prophets who saw 
disaster lying in wait for the com- 
pany’s business, and perhaps an 
equal number who hailed the ex- 
periment as the first move toward 
the total elimination of the “mid- 
dleman.” In the absence of 
definite facts and figures on the 
situation, there was plenty of lee- 
way. for speculation. 

Eight months of experience, 
however, seems to have produced 
results which are nothing like so 
profound as we had been taught to 
expect. Disaster has not over- 
taken the company, nor is there 
any immediate likelihood of the 
elimination of the middleman. A 
letter from H. G. French, vice- 
president of the company, says 
that the company’s soap business 
is steadily increasing, and_ that 
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while its cooking fat business i 
below normal, it is attributed en- 
tirely to general conditions an 
not at all to the change in mar 
keting policy. On the score o 
distribution, Mr. French says 
“There has been a definite thoug] 
not a large gain in the distributio: 
of our prominent brands, an 
there has been a slight loss in th 
distribution of our less prominen 
brands.” 

Apparently, then, things remain 
about where they were before, and 
the fact that The Procter & Gam 
ble Company is big enough and 
strong enough to assume much oi 
the work of the wholesaler in ad 
dition to its own does not neces 
sarily prove anything with respect 
to another concern. If there is 
any lesson to be gained from the 
experiment it is contained in th 
sentence last quoted from Mr. 
French’s letter. The extent to 
which goods are made known to 
the consuming public is still the 
measure of their salability. No 
change in marketing methods is 
likely to alter that. 


Sign Manufacturers to Meet 
° ae 
in Chicago 
The Sign Manufacturers’ Department 
of the National Association of Advertis 
ing Specialty Manufacturers will hold a 
meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
April 15 and 16. Legislation affecting 
the sign industry will be discussed and 
plans made for future activity. 


Roswell C. Mower Goes with 
Howell 


Roswell C. Mower, formerly advertis 
ing manager of the Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Company, has become a mem 
ber of the firm of Will H. Howell! & 
Associates, Chicago, direct-mail adver- 
tising service. 


Stephens Motor Co. Will 


Advertise 
The Stephens Motor Works, of Free 
port, Ill., has placed its advertising ac 
count with the Thielecke Company, 
cago advertising agency. Space wil 
taken in newspapers and business m¢ 
diums. 


} 


John B. Johnson Dead 


John B. Johnson, advertising 1 
ger of The Economist, Chicago, dro \ped 
dead while attending a_ stockholers 
meeting in that city last week. 
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PAPER MAKERS FOR NATIONS 


It should be a source of pride to Americans 
that the paper money and the bonds of so 
many nations of the world are produced in 
this country. 

At present 26 countries issue currency, 
or bonds, or both, engraved on paper made 
in Dalton, Massachusetts. 

The paper is made by Crane & Co. 

_ It is perhaps unnecessary to add that all 
the paper used by the United States for 
bank notes and bonds is Crane’s Paper. 

Crane’s Bond is used for every business 
purpose from a business letter up to a gov- 
ernment bond. 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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A man who knows good 
copy, who can write 
good copy if desired, and 
who follows through, 
wishes to change his job. 
He has handled all de- 
tails of a nation-wide 
newspaper and magazine 
campaign of outstanding 
force. Knowledge of 
publicity goes with his 
advertising sense. It will 
take a real opportunity 
to interest him. Address 


“DPD. M.,” Box 197, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising 
Manager 


interested 
securing the services of 


We are in 
a thoroughly capable 
and reliable Advertising 
Manager—one who has 
experience in directing 
the publicity of high 
grade stores—one with 
‘energy, resourcefulness 
and new ideas. 


Address, giving full de- 
tails as to past experi- 
ence: 

Louis S. Hutzler, 


HUTZLER BROTHERS CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Calls on Advertising to Help a 
New American Industry 


“World disarmament and universal 
peace are largely dependent upon the 
measure of protection given to the 
American dyestuff industry,” Joseph H. 
Choate, Jr., declared in an address be 
fore the New York Advertising Club 
last week. Mr. Choate’s address was a 
plea to the advertising man to help in- 
form the public of the situation which 
now confronts this new and important 
American industry. This situation was 
outlined, by the speaker, as follows: 

The problem of the industry at present 
is whether it will be able to withstand 
the systematic attempts of the Germans 
to destroy it by every means, fair or 
foul. The Germans are in a position 
with regard to supplies of dyes to flood 
this market. They have been shut out 
of France and England by embargoes 
The United States and China are the 
only fields left for them to operate in on 
a considerable scale. In order to hel) 
arrive at world disarmament they must 
be excluded from the United States by 
the adoption of a licensing system sucl 
- wows be afforded by the Longwort! 

lil. 

The utilization and profitable merchan 
dising of by-products of the dyestuff. in 
dustry was also brought to the attentior 
of the club by Mr. Choate. It is quit« 
a different thing, he said, to produc: 
dyestuffs under ideal conditions and on 
a small scale in the laboratory and t 
produce the same colors under actual 
working conditions and on a commercial 
scale in a plant. Prices of dyestuffs ar 
to a large extent dependent upon how 
successful the maker is in arranging 
for the disposal and merchandising of 
by-products. 


New Advertiser in the Cana- 
dian Field 


The Montreal office of Smith, Denne 
& Moore, Limited, is placing a campais 
in farm publications for Findlay Bros 
Co., Limited, Carleton Place, Ontario, 
featuring Findlay Pipeless Furnace 
Though a very old firm, this is Findlay 
Bros.’ first entrance into the advertising 
field. 


Printing Exposition at 
New York 


A national exposition of printing, 
vertising, publishing, lithographing, } 
per making, stationery and allied indus 
tries will be held in New York at the 

Twelfth Regiment Armory from Ajril 
25 to 30. This is the fourth annual ex 
position of this nature. 


Cumberland, Md., “New-” 
Reduces Price 


The Cumberland, Md., News has re- 
duced its price from three cents to two 
cents a copy. While newsprint had de 
clined in price, it was declared that the 








cost of production remains at high-w iter 
| mark. 
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Wanted 
A Sales Executive 


Faz FIRM responsible for this advertise- 
ment ranks with the leading manufactur- 
ers of America, selling the retailer through 
wholesale grocery channels. 
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= The position now open is one of the most 


important in the entire sales organization, 


han 
A requiring a man who can tactfully, but ef- 
_ fectively, direct others, who has vision and 


-4~ - initiative, who can dominate any situation. 


tne! - Upon the shoulders of this man will rest 
the complete responsibility for a large, 
high-powered sales force. 


PritiititititititiiiiTittitiifililllIIILIIiiiii 





The man should not be more than 38 


years old; must possess rare executive and 
sales ability; and must have a record of 
achievement in the grocery field. 


Denne 


The opportunity is of a kind that is rarely 
presented to individuals outside our own 
organization; it is exceptional. To be 
eligible, a man should now be receiving a 
salary of at least $8,000 a year. 








It will be appreciated if complete de- 
tails are given in first letter. Strictest 
confidence will be observed. 


Appress “J. S.,” Box 193, CARE PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Little 
Class 


HE Schoolmaster has_ been 

traveling for several weeks and 
it was necessary during the period 
to send an unusual number of 
business telegrams. Much to his 
surprise, he has found beautiful 
displays of flowers in many of the 
telegraph offices. Seasonable blos- 
soms, roses, violets, hyacinths, etc., 
were placed in slender vases and 
put upon the front counter. Their 
perfume filled the room, and they 
were a delight to the eye. 

The Schoolmaster noted that 
this was an idea to assist in sell- 
ing the “Say It with Flowers” 
advertising campaign to the pub- 
lic. 

A very important part of the 
plan is the telegraphic service. 
Your order and the address is 
wired to any city in any part of 
the United States, and the flowers 
are delivered. 

Then the idea was evolved of 
placing these fragrant reminders 
in telegraph offices where everyone 
who entered could see them. It 
has inspired new business in this 
branch and is one of those ad- 
vertising schemes that really give 
pleasure to all concerned. 

* * * 


Officers of the Fifth Avenue 
Association, New York, in a spe- 
cial report, touch upon a subject 
that interests the Schoolmaster 
and the members of his Class. 

“Losses to our merchants along 
Fifth Avenue by reason of pa- 
rades during business hours,” says 
the report, “have caused the ad- 
vocacy by the association of an 
améndment to the present ordi- 
nance, the intention of which is to 
restrict parades in Fifth Avenue 
to those that have been customary 
annual events for not less than ten 
years and to movements of the 
United States Army, Navy and 
Marines.” 

Some there are who believe, 
through contrary reasoning, that 
parades attract business as well as 
crowds. 


The 





Schoolmaster’s 





room 


Fifth Avenue should be kept 
shopping show place. New Yor! 
must have at least one de lux 
avenue of this kind, and the as 
sociation has discovered that it 
standards are being constant! 
lowered, not only because of it 
discriminate parades, but for oth 
reasons, 

Several years ago the Schoo 
master happened to be in a soutl 
ern resort town when the band 
concert on the Plaza, which faced 
the business section, was under 
discussion. The merchants were 
violently opposed to _ it. “he 
Chamber of Commerce thought 
them extremely narrow. The con- 
certs were started. 




















And it was actually proved, 
in figures, that retail business 
dropped a little over 35 per cent 





during the period of the concerts, 


afternoon and night. 
* * * 







A sense of humor is a valuable 
thing, but like other valuable 
things it has its limitations. And 
while the gentlemen who inhabit 
the Patent Office at Washington 
are doubtless quite responsive out- 
side of office hours, it does not pay 
to get funny with them in the way 
of business. The Schoolmaster is 
impelled to print, without fur- 
ther comment, and by way of 
warning, the following opinion re- 
cently handed down by the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia: 

“Appeal from a decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents -sustain- 
ing the opposition of the Cudahy 
Packing Company to the registra 
tion by The Morrison Compan) 
of the words ‘Beats the Dutch’ 
over the figure of a Dutch mother 
beating or spanking a Dutch child 

“At the time of the al'eged 
adoption of applicant’s mark. the 
mark of opposer, consisting ci the 
figure of a Dutch woman wit’ the 
words ‘Dutch Cleanser’ ov:r it 
was widely known. Many ‘hot 
sands of dollars had been ex 
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A Good Name Is Worthy of an Oplex Sign 


HE trade names of nearly all the well known 

motor cars have been reproduced in the form 

of an Oplex Electric Sign and are helping ‘to 
“tie” the manufacturer’s advertising to the door of 
the dealer’s showroom. Thes same is true of many 
of the largest advertisers in other fields. 

The raised, snow-white glass letters of ap Oplex 
Sign suggest personality, good taste—all thaf goes to 
make up that thing we call “quality.” Among the 
more practical advantages of Oplex Signs are the 
tact that they are day signs as well as night signs; 
that they have greatest reading distance, lowest up- 
keep cost, most artistic designs. 


Let us send you a sketch jhawlia 
an Oplex Sign for your business. 


H ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING 
The Flexlume Sign Co. *Ercinstect. Berals NY 
Pacific Coast Distributors Canadian Factory 


Electrical Products Corp. The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. ‘ Toronto, Ont. 


* 
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Do You Want to Become 
Interested in a Prosperous 
Advertising Agency? 


We are well established, 
making money, but desire 
to grow faster than our 
present resources will per- 
mit. We want to find one 
or two experienced men 
who want to buy an inter- 
est in an agency. This is 
a real opportunity for some 
executive now with an 
agency where his chances 
of becoming a real impor- 
tant factor are small. Ad- 
dress in confidence 


N. T., Box 199, care P. I. 

















Printers’ Ink 
Bound Volumes 


Bound Volumes in 


Stock 


1919—Second Quarter 
1918—First Quarter 
1917—First Quarter 
1917—Second Quarter. 
1917—Third Quarter. . 


97 
84 


Subscriptions will be _ re- 
ceived for the entire set of 
1921. The price is $2.00 a 
volume; $8.00 a year (4 vol- 
umes). 


Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company 


185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











pended in advertising this particu 
lar cleanser, and, while in thi 
advertising and in the actual us 
of the mark it clearly appeare: 
that the cleanser was made in th 
United States, nevertheless it ha: 
come to be known by the fancifv 
name under which it was sold- 
‘Dutch Cleanser.’ Although the 
evidence introduced by the op- 
poser tends to prove that actual 
confusion has resulted, we do not 
stop to analyze it because it is as 
apparent to us as to the Patent 
Office that applicant’s mark was 
intended not only to ‘Beat the 
Dutch’ but, to some extent at 
least, to beat the Cudahy Packing 
Company as well. That confusion 
would be likely to result from the 
registration of these marks, ap- 
plied to goods of the same descrip- 
tive properties, is too plain to re- 
quire further discussion.” 
* * * 


The study of the returns from 
mail-order advertisements is a 
never-ending source of interest to 
the Schoolmaster. Recently he 
was permitted to browse through 
the scrap-book of a small mail- 
order business, and he was struck 
by the uniformity of returns ob- 
tained from one piece of copy 
which ran in two different mag- 
azines. 

The piece of copy in question 
was forty-two lines single column. 
It pictured merchandise, which 
was offered for sale in the ad- 
vertisement, and it invited in- 
quiries for a free catalogue. The 
same copy was used in both mag- 
azines, the only change being in 
the key number, and it ran the 
same month—October, 1920. 

We will call one magazine A, 
and the other B. Following is 
a comparison of the cost of t 
ad and the returns: 

Cost of space: 

A—$147.00 B—$157 

Number of inquiries 

A—442 B- 

Cost per inquiry 
A—$.332 B—$ 
Sales direct from ad: 

A—$368.87 B—$370.3 

It seems almost unbeliev: 
that the same advertisement 
pearing in two magazines 
rather different appeal, and sub- 
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COLLIN ARMSTRONG 


has been elected Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of 


WM. T. MULLALLY, INC. 
Advertising 


198 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
244 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


| 
| APRIL SECOND, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY - ONE 
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}QNEW STUFF 


7 YOUR OWN CARICATURE 
iF 2) \NYOUR AD, COMIC STRIPS 
ETC. FEATURING YOUR BUS 
INESS, WRITE FOR PART- 
| ICULARS JOHN ARYAN 














cae 202 STILLWATER MINN. 


MECHANICAL WINDOW 


- DISPLAYS operated by the 


rom RRICAN WIND-CLUTCH 
Neeson, A Sout Gone 

Fan Furnishes ie Power. Very 
Economical 


Send for Catalog No. 21 


THE AMERICAN DISPLAY CO. 
DAYTON, OrilO 














| Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Sicinclintstie. The Great Shoe City filled with ocinn and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 


Grockton Daily pees ag 


Printing 19,500 Daily 


Fiat Commercial rates 6/4 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


| Aroragne nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 








[GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


TORON ( 


FAI WINNIPES 


Pe lel SN 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. - WARDER BLOG. 


PROTECTS 
your trade-marks and labels by 
~, registration and copyright in 
the U.S. or abroad. A highly 
trained corps of specialists. 
Send for New Bulletin 





A High-Class Trade Directory covering 
one of the most important industries re- 
quires a New York City representative. 
Can be handled by man representing one 
or two other publications. Commission 
basis. Address: 


OIL TRADE BLUE BOOK 
Dexter Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Yearly Directory and Dictionary 


“The 
of the Mineral Oil Industry” 


HOUSE ORGAN REVIEW 


The Monthly Journal of Ideas 
and Inspiration for House 
Organ Editors 


By mail, $1.50 per year 
in advance 


HOUSE ORGAN REVIEW CO., Shelby, 0. 














Publication Printing 
Let us estimate on your 
daily or weekly newspaper 


PTG. CO. 
New York City 


ELORE UNION 


33 First Street 














CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 
is an easy matter with the very newest 
labor-saving equipment and an up-to- 
date printing plant. Let us estimate 

on your publication and be convince 
THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 

















Mail Order 
ADVERTISING 


For one client we are successfully sell- 
= coal in carload lots by mail-order 
ocess. There is almost no limit to 
the possibilities of mail-order trade 
wherein postage stamps often save the 
usually heavy expenses of salesmen. 
Consult us. No charge. We may sur- 
se you. 220 West ne St., New, 
‘ork City. Bryant 59 


SCOTT & SCOTT 
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ject to the exigencies of make 
up for its position, could paralle 
itself within one and two-tenth 
cents on cost per inquiry an 
within $1.49 on the amount o 
goods sold! 

Seasoned mail-order men ar 
used to this sort of coincidence 
but to the general advertiser the 
are always a source of wonde: 
It is his ability to check up s 
definitely on results that in tim 
gives the mail-order man whi 
amounts almost to a sixth sense as 
to copy and mediums. 


9 T 

Rogers & Walker, New 

Agency, in New York 
John L. Rogers and Robert M. 
Walker have established 
service agency at New York under t 
name of Rogers & Walker. 

Mr. Rogers was, successively, hea 
copy man for Montgomery Ward & Co., 
manager advertising department Charl 
William Stores, mail-order advertisi 
manager The T. Eaton Co. 

Mr. Walker has been head copy a 
layout man for the National Cloak an 
Suit Co., Standard Mail Order Co., a: 
advertising manager of Weinstock Lubi 
Co. Both have been identified with the 
copy staff of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
New York 











Los Angeles—The largest city in the West 


IN LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 


EVENING Sig IERALD 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


The Home Paper of Southern 
California 
REPRSSENTATITSS 
New York: Chica 
— Pay ne Co 


Lester J. Clarke, 
604 Times Bidg. $52" arquette Blog. 














an advertising - 
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F. H. Jones with Providence 
Company 

Frank H. Jones, formerly New Eng- 
id representative of Chemical and 
tallurgical Engineering, a McGraw- 
ll publication, has become associated 
th Livermore & Knight, Providence, 
I., in a sales executive capacity. 
ior to rogcenenens McGraw-Hill Co. 
New England, Mr. Jones was Eastern 
resentative of the R. H. Donnelley 
poration, of Chicago. 


Joins Magill-Weinsheimer 


Thomas F. Willoughby has resigned as 
advertising and sales promotion mana- 
ger of the H. H. Robertson Company, 
Pittsburgh, building products, to become 
Indiana and Ohio representative of the 
Magill-Weinsheimer Company, printers, 
of Chicago. 

He is succeeded by Andrew W. Craw- 
ford, formerly of the Boston office of the 

urday Evening Post. 





pe 7652 


BOURGES SERVICE 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE ~ FLATIRON BLDG -175 FIFTH AVB 
PLANT~ PARTOLA BLDG~ 100 WEST 21ST 


To Meet the Demand of 
Increasing Circulation 


—The Herald management sent 
the following telegram on March 
19th, which speaks for itself: 
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Salesmanship 


Writer Wanted 


If you have a background of sales 
experience and can interpret sales 
facts into concise, snappy, interest- 
ing English, here is a chance to do 
something worth while. We have 
completely outlined from a detailed 
subject standpoint a number of 
texts on the subject of Salesman- 
ship. We want the right man to 
take this outline and build it up 
into a fine series of sales manuals. 


In applying state your experi- 
ence fully, salary wanted, etc. This 
work will be done here in Chicago 
on a salary basis and will lead into 
a permanent and profitable connec- 
tion for the right man. 


Address “O. K.,” Box 196, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 














GO AFTER OUT-OF-TOWN BUSINESS 
$12 Places Your Ad Before 
7,500,000 Readers 

Your 24-word Agents, Salesmen or Help 
Wanted ad. inserted one time in entire 
list, $12; each additional six words, $3. 

Your ae Financial, Business Oppor- 
tunity, Real Estate or For Sale ad. in- 
serted one time in entire list, $14.40, each 
additional six words, $3.60. 

Chicago Tribune (or New York Times) 
— Courter Philadelphia Inquirer 
atch St. Louis Post-Dispatch 








> =—5 WES UNION 


=z 


———o MARCH 19-21 
NG FEATURES SYNDICATE 
t and No. SeTH ST 
lace NEW YORK N.Y. 
OUR COMIC ORDER TO FIVE THOUSAND AT ONCE 
Cenison (rex) HERALD 




















h Disp: 
Indiana lis Star Cincinnati Enquirer 
Denver News Kansas City Journal 
Francisco Chronicle 

ARKENBERG SPECIAL AGENCY 
102-B World Building, New York, N. Y. 

Chicago Office, 1120-B Lytton Building 
Advertisers—Write for Bulletin 140. 
Adv’g Agente—Do you understand our com- 

mission proposition? 














CANADIAN ADVERTISING | 


CALI 


ONTO 


SMITH, DENNE. 


& MOORE 
MONTREAL | 


j 


te ace age vd CAAT MIE BRE I We 
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The NOTION and 
NOVELTY REVIEW 


The leading trade journal in the world 
devoted exclusively to Notions, Novel- 
ties, Fancy Goods, Art Needlework, ete. 


1170 Broadway New York 
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SALES MANAGER 


of wide merchandising experience 
with nationally-advertised corpora- 
tions desires alliance with young 
concern of unquestioned standing 
and financial responsibility. 
Recommended highly as a clean-cut, 
broad-gauge, progressive executive of ex- 
cellent education and pleasing personality. 
Now, when initiative and enthusiasm 
are so essential in obtaining sales vol- 
ume, where can you use a successful, 
energetic business-getter of thirty-seven 
years, capable of directing sales activity 
through the logical channel? 
Address “‘G. E.,” 
Printers’ Ink. 
GOING TO PRESS! 
My Book on Merchandising 
and Promotional Work 
for Newspapers 
First in the Field—authoritative—by ex- 
perienced Merchandising manager. Inval- 
uable for papers starting such departments, 
with a few new ideas for the oldsters. 
Your cash-in-advance order enables me 
to print it myself at One Dollar. Send 
that sum to the undersigned. I person- 
ally guarantee you satisfaction. Address 


RUSSELL E, SMITH 
507 N. Delaware 8St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Box 201, care of 





a Ores eles -3 4-3 
Covers THE ConsTRuUC 


ABC 


ele) mal: 


ABP 





THE HOME 


Che BEERS 
= PRESS 


TRENTON. NEW JERSEY) | 
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Importers Form National 
Organization 


A national organization of importe,s 
was formally established in New York 
last week under the name of The Na 
tional Council of American Importe:s 
The object of the association is to ”" 0 
tect its members against hostile and « 
noxious legislation. 

Among those signing the call for the 
first meeting of this new association 
were: Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., Louis W If 
& Co., F. Bode of Gage ag : ¢ 
Wolf & Co., Vom Cleff & Co., S. Kress 
& Co. Veit, Son & Co., M. Hohner, 
F. A. Koch & Co., E. Stratmann, presi 
dent of the Cutlery Importers’ Associa 
eens B. Illfelder & Co., Wimlebacher & 

ice. 


Sears-Roebuck Sales Decreased 
in March 


Sears, Roebuck & Company report 
sales for March at $20,105,904, a de 
crease of $7,372,042, or 26. 83 per cent 
as compared with March last year. For 
the three months the company’s sales 
amount to $49,706,969, a falling off of 
$35,464,020, or 41.64 per cent, compared 
with the corresponding time last year. 


Will Advertise Fishing 
Tackle 


The Automatic Gaff Company, of Ione 
Wash., maker of fishing tackle, is plan 
ning a general advertising campaign for 
newspapers and out-of-door periodicals 
Direct-by-mail methods also will be u sed. 
The account has recently been secured 
by the Kraff Advertising Agency, 0 
Minneapolis. 











— 
The only building magazine devoted exclu- 
sively to permanent building materials and 
methods. wd dy the “‘Reader Interest” 


story, circu foment rate card. 
CLARE c. MOSMER 1. 











A., Vice-Pres. 
Washington’ St., 





ma cTerelin: PRINTING 








Ch leago 
SHIP BY EXPRESS?! 


You should keep posted on th 
Express Business, 
PACKING, MARKING, J 
ING AND SHIPPING of you 
Shipments, etc. SUBSCRIBE t 
the ONLY Express Publication 
SAVE TIME, MONEY A 
TROUBLE. Subscription $2 9 
annum. Address 

THE EXPRESS GAZETTE 

51 Broadway, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 

W ANTED — Young, experienced copy 
man with creative and constructive ideas, 
on large weekly New York trade jour- 
na! for Chicago office. Can devote part 
time to selling. Big opportunity for 
right man. Address Box 422, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 





Advertising solicitors wanted: To fol- 
low up occasional leads. 25% commis- 
sion. Would not interfere with other 
work. National trade publication, largest 
in its field. State experience, territory 
you cover. Address Room 404, 17 State 
Street, New York. 


WANTED: Publicity, advertising and 
house-organ man of wide and varied ex- 
perience who is also capable of handling 
correspondence, desires connection with 
commercial or manufacturing concern of 
consequence, preferably in East.  Ad- 
dress Box 1787, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Sales Promotion and Advertising Man 
Wanted. e are desirous of securing 
the services of a thoroughly efficient man 
to take charge of advertising in all its 
branches, to conduct special sales and 
originate various methods for increasing 
the volume of sales of several large Fur- 
niture and Floor Covering Stores lo- 
atel in Michigan. Further details on 
application. Address Box 424, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST WANTED 


First-class, free-hand man with 
clean pen line and good knowledge 
of anatomy for permanent position. 
Bring samples. Mention this ad. 
E. S. Moffat, Ad. Mgr., Universal 
Film, 1600 Broadway. 














RESIDENT 
SALESMEN 


ge distributor of Hand Knit- 
Yarns desires to sell their 
lucts through Local Salesmen. 
rable territory is now being 
tted to men of experience and 
aintance with stores handling 
products. Write, giving full 
culars as to ability, experi- 

territory covered, etc. Ap- 
ment will be made for per- 

interview. Address 

A. W. N., 
Box X, Essex Station, 
Boston. 





Manager Mechanical Dept., New York 
advertising agency. Requisites: thorough 
knowledge of engraving, including color 
process work, electrotyping, typography 
and printing processes, including costs, 
and ability to purchase same. Must be 
capable of working under pressure and 
handle volume of detail. Advertising 
agency experience in similar capacity 
necessary. Write, giving full history in 
first letter, to Box 440, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

Experienced advertising solicitor, not 
over 30, by leading paper in city of one 
million. For an ambitious and able ad- 
vertising man a real opportunity. Pre- 
fer man now employed on daily paper 
in city of under one hundred thousand. 
Good salary and working conditions. 
Send details in letter. Useless to reply 
unless you conform to conditions. Ad- 
dress Box 427, care Printers’ Ink. 


State managers wanted. We control 
output of various factories manufactur- 
ing childs’ vehicles; also household and 
hardware staples. We want men finan- 
cially able to open offices and take full 
charge of territory, appointing sub- 
salesmen when necessary. Liberal com- 
mission paid and men must guarantee 
that territory will be worked regularly 
and thoroughly. Give full information 
regarding yourself in first letter. Write 
Wilson & Carmona, Winona, Minn. 


Sales Letters, Advertis- 
ing, Publicity Manager 


A professional service organization 
wants a man to assume responsibility 
for sales promotion, write effective sales 
letters, prepare some advertising and 
general publicity copy, supervise the dis- 
tribution of selling circulars and other 
printed matter, and make occasional calls 
on prospective clients. 

Our executives are willing to advise 
the newcomer, but we want a man fitted 
by training and experience to do creative 
work on his own account, and to develop 
rapidly to larger responsibility. 

In reply, give the facts which you re- 
gard as essential for your availability to 
be considered in comparison with others, 
and among other things state your age, 
education, connected chronological ac- 
count of business experience since leav- 
ing school, present and expected salary, 
reason for desiring to make a change, 
and how soon available. 

Mention explicitly any experience you 
have had with the accounting, financing, 
or production planning of any manu- 
facturing business; or what, if any, sys- 
tematic instruction you have had on 
these subjects. 

If your experience has been restricted 
to the selling of commodities, please do 
not reply to this advertisement. Box 
433, care of Printers’ Ink. e 
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WANTED—Thoroughly experienced 
farm paper circulation manager for West- 
ern farm paper. Must be able to earn 
a salary of $4,500 a year. Prefer one 
who can make investment and become 
executive officer, Address Box 421, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Copy and Layout Man 


by small, rapidly growing Advertising 
Agency in city within 150 miles of New 
York. Good opportunity for man who 
likes variety of creative work. Give all 
information and salary expected in first 
letter with samples of work. Box 436, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALES- 
MEN—THIS IS YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 


Does your present position offer you 
in keeping with your abil- 








opportunity 
ity? Would you like to connect with 
a company founded and directed by 


some of the foremost scientific men in 
America? 

Can you sell on a commission basis 
the stock of this enterprise if equipped 
with positive proof of its stability and 
phenomenal earning power? - 

Can_ you call on OUR clients at 
THEIR invitation and present what is 
undoubtedly the biggest business oppor- 
tunity which they have ever seen? 

Can you stand prosperity and survive 
the experience of making more real 
money than you have ever made in 
your life? 

f so, we have the one BIG oppor- 
tunity of your business career to make 
real money, big money in a clean busi- 
ness proposition with advancement op- 
portunities which will more than satisfy 
you, 

In replying, 
tails to justify 


give enough personal de 
an interview. Box 429, 








care P rinters’ Ink, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
oh, yes! fred kann can work up 


unusual poster ads for you as well 
as the underwear and hosiery re- 
view. see him at 321 broadway. 
phone: worth 1696 


INCORPORATION IN ARIZONA 
COMPLETED IN ONE DAY 
Any. capitalization, least cost, greatest 
advantages. Transact business anywhere. 
Laws, By-Laws and forms free. Stoddard 
Incorporating Co., 8-T Phoenix, Ariz. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO., 
New York City. 


PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION! We fur- 
nish MSS. on all subjects by competent 
authors. Will take advertising in ex- 
change for all or part of our service. 
Reasonable rates. Write us your wants. 
Literary Bureau, Pub. Dept., Box 170, 
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GO AFTER out-of-town business; $1 
places your ad before 7,500,000 Sunda 
aewspaper readers, Write for FREE bu 
letin listing 605 newspapers. Arkenber; 
702-D World Bldg., New York. 


BANK IDEA WANTED 

Plan, scheme or advice to increas 
deposits of bank, Will pay for same 
accepted. Please give particulars in first 
letter. Box 423, Printers’ Ink. 


House-organs, folders, booklets, et 
Well-equipped concern doing work fr 
New York firms for many years can tale 
additional work. High-class; prompt « 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKFR 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 1060 


EDITORS—Prominent Engineer writes 








































ADVERTISING 
TAPE MEASURES 


in silver finished metal 
cases made in our own novel 






























foremost advertising departments of the 
country seeks position of trust. Box 
443, Printers’ Ink. 


. . . 
Advertising Assistant | 
Age 25; experience eight years, Systen 
atic, creative. Direct advertising, house 
organ. Box 444, Printers’ Ink. : 



































Advertising Manager’s Assistant 7 
handled Trade-Paper advertising, Ii ouse ae 
Organ, Circulars and Circular Letters ry 
Familiar with Printing, Engraving an’): 
advertising routine. Box 439, P. I. Gr 
. Hy 
I Will Prove Worthy § :: 
A full-of-pep, young, fast coming adver @ °u 
tising man, now employed, seek» cot tad 
nection as assistant to advertising ma Vania 
ager. Photographic, Layout and Aig cpe 
Writing ability. Am a student of Spar fm He | 
ish. Will send photo and letter ot! New 
ability to firm willing to help m seasoe 
800d 





Address Box 442, care Printer 





Hannibal, Missouri. 











Entertaining, Interesting, Instructive ar ART 
ticles on subjects in field of Engineer- years 
ing, Economics, Industrial Relationshi))s house 
Everyday language used. Assignments, vertis 
or will select own subjects. Address lable 
Engineer, care of Mr. Cox, Room 3:2, Salar 
30 Church Street, New York City. = 


shapes such as TURTLE, s 
HAT, SHOE, FISH, LIB- rene 
ERTY BELL, FLASK or § ##va 
to your own design. — 
Write for samples and § y..,.,° 
information, or send us your tally 
specifications. 2 ie 
SANDERSON MANUFACTURING CO. & ¥ 
2-8 Temple Street, Providence, R. |. WOUL] 
POSITIONS WANTED Pr od 
ABLE YOUNG EXECUTIVE nos teen 
with diversified experience in two of the work to 
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RTIST—8 years with agency and 
nter as designer and layout man. 
owledge of type, photography, cata- 
ue work, desires opportunity to 
irge of art department. Box 425, P. 


, 
Ass’t to Sales a 
competent, resourceful young man, 
verienced, may be reached through 
x 426, Printers’ Ink. 





ung Man, 28—10 years’ experience 

dling drawings, photo engraving, mag 

ne makeup, printing and advertising. 
l.orough knowledge, best references. 
At present employed, wishes to change. 
Box 431, care Printers’ Ink. 





ART DIRECTOR and designer with 11 
years agency, printing and engraving 
house experience in all branches of ad- 
vertising art, desires connections with re- 

ible concern offering a future. Age 27. 
Salary $4,000. Box 445, Chicago Office. 








Young woman, now employed, has had 
four years’ agency experience—copy and 
pace buying, wishes connection with 
ney or advertising department in or 
Cleveland, O. Box 438, care of 
rinters’ Ink, 





Advertising Assistant 

me copywriting and editorial experi- 
, a good krfowledge of printing and 
raving——can you use him? College 
luate. I. C. S. Student. 22. Box 
care Printers’ Ink, 


COPY AND LAYOUT MAN 

atile writer, prolific in ideas; excep- 
ually interesting story for the concern 

unding broad experience with big na- 

il campaigns, creating copy, ideas, 

lizations, “slants”; N. Y. os 
0 per week, no less, Box 432, P. I. 








LD a man with a record of ac- 
ishment in Advertising and Sales 
otion (Branch House organization, 
nal concern) find a position with 
hat takes wide experience and hard 
to fill? 
e him a chance to tell you what 
he n do, Address Box 435, care of 
Pr rs’ Ink, 


WE’D LIKE TO PLACE 
THIS MAN 


arly two years he has handled 
py, layouts, art and engraving 
tf our Advertisers’ Service Bu- 
a very able manner. 
ge in the organization leaves 
tilable to someone who needs a 
\ man with copywriting ability. 
| make a good assistant to either 
tising manager or an agency ac- 
ecutive. He is 25 years old, a 
of the University of Pennsyl- 
i shoulders responsibility in a 
deper e way. 
He hes expressed a desire to stay in 
New k City, and will start at a 
reasor figure if .the prospects are 
800d ldress Box 441, Printers’ Ink. 
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EDITORIAL MAN now handling suc- 
cessful employees’ magazine for big cor- 
poration, is seeking like employment or 
kindred work on magazine or newspaper. 
36 years old. Forceful writer with sub- 
stantial ideas. Address Box 437, P. I. 


MERCHANDISING MAN 
Analyst, investigator, director of adver- 
tising and sales, Writer of copy, trade 
articles and sales letters. Practical, 
strong, conservative executive. Now em- 
ployed. Salary $6,500. Box 434, P. I. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 
Seeks connection with manufacturer of 
a high-class building product. Know 
advertising methods to reach architects, 
contractors, etc. Successful salesman and 
can get the business. Best credentials. 
Prefer salary and commission arrange- 
ment. Box 428, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


now employed by publication wants posi- 
tion with Eastern agency handling auto- 
motive accounts. Harvard graduate, age 
23, experience in selling service, prepar- 
ing magazine, outdoor, and direct-mail 
copy, supervision of moderate-sized ad- 
vertising department. Familiar with 
agency methods. Willing to start at 
moderate salary. Address L. B., P. O. 
Box 1491, Atlanta, Ga. 


Who Is Grimes? 


He is a young man, 25 years of age, 
and is now employed as private secre- 
tary to an executive, and is a good one. 

He makes $2,700 a year, but is not 
satisfied. He has long felt the adver- 
tising “urge” and wants to break in. He 
will shade his salary, if necessary, for 
this chance. 

las a good knowledge of commercial 
research, statistics and economics, is 
original, constructive and loyal. 

He can go anywhere. 

If you want to know more of him, 
write him at 

55 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















A 40% Stock Dividend 


Gross sales nearly doubled in a year. 
—More of product sold in one month 


than in any year of twenty years of 
business. 
These have happened with three national 
accounts the writer has handled in the 
past two years. He is a college man 
with six years’ advertising experience 
and a thorough knowledge of agency 
methods, having been an agency man. 
Now an advertising manager.  Avail- 
able May Ist. Write Box 446, P. I. 
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CO-OPERATION 
WITH THE 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 








The advertising agency of today 
is the direct result of the need 
for expert ability by business 
houses who require intensive 
co-operative efforts to create and 
maintain sales. 


In every sales plan there is a need 
for Outdoor Advertising, and the 
modern agency is in a position 
to advise you as to its use. 
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Our function is to co-operate with 
both agency and advertiser, that 
prompt and efficient service be 
rendered assuring maximum 
advertising value. 
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Chicago 
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This tabloid pictorial daily news- 
paper, founded by The Chicago 
Tribune and first issued on June 26, 
1919, has had the most phenomenal 
growth in the history of journalism. 
At the present time, it has a larger 
circulation than any other daily 
newspaper published in New York, 
with the exception of the Evening 
Journal, and has the third largest 
circulation of all daily morning 
newspapers in the United States. 


The net 


paid circulation 
of the 


DAILY_§ NEWS 


MEW VORK'S 


now exceeds 


400,000 


COPIES DAILY 


ADVERTISING ‘OFFICES: 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


DAILY_@ NEWS 




















